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INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE—PHASE II 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMrrree on Armen SERVICE 8, 
SprecraL Suscommirtee No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, March 27, 1968. 

The subcommittee convened at 10 a. m., Hon. Clyde Doyle, member 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Dorie. The committee will please come to order. 

I wish to indicate that this subcommittee will try to meet promptly 
on time each meeting time, Even though the full committee personnel 
is not here, we will proceed. 

I have a brief preliminary statement which I am reading in the 
absence of Subcommittee Chairman Rivers. I have been asked by 
the chairman of the full committee, Carl Vinson, to preside as sub- 
committee chairman. I am Congressman Doyle, of California. 

Mr. Becker, of New York, is here with me, and we will act as the 
subcommittee until other members come. 

Members of the committee, this subcommittee has been given a very 
broad and a very important job to do. Our charter says that this sub- 
committee will look into our continental and overseas bases; the ade- 
quacy of these bases; study of the Military Air Transport Service; 
and become fully informed with respect to the contribution of our 
allies in the defense of the free world. 

A copy of the rules which govern the subcommittee are before each 
member. I would like to draw specific attention to only two of them. 
Rule 2 requires that all hearings will be held in executive session. 

Rule 3 states that no public releases will be made until all classified 
matters have been stricken from the record to be made public. These 
rules were followed during phase I of the hearings and worked ad- 
mirably. 

I have visualized these hearings as being pursued along the follow- 
ing general pattern. 

First, we will look into MATS, taking testimony from every possible 
angle. I want the witnesses to this portion of the hearing, as in all 
parts of the hearing, to speak with full frankness. They have all been 
advised that the transcripts will be submitted to them prior to their 
publication. 

Second, we will go into the question of bases both in the United 
States and overseas. In this part of the hearing, Mr. Bryant will be 
the leadoff witness, and he will be followed by representatives of each 
of the military departments. 

Third, we will look into the contribution of our allies. In this case, 
We again will have the appropriate witnesses from the Secretary of 
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Defense’s Office, to be followed by representatives of each of the mili- 
tary departments. I have arranged it this way since the Army can 
speak with most authority with respect to the capabilities of the West 
German Army, for example, while the Navy can speak with authority 
with respect to the navies of our allies and particularly as to the ships 
which ‘we have given or loaned to these allies, whether they need more 
and the manner in which they are being utilized by our allies. Simi- 
larly, the Air Force is most capable of speaking of the air arms of our 
allies throughout the world. 

I would like to make note of the fact that Mr. Kelleher has held 
extended discussions with all of the various elements of the Defense 
Department who are going to testify in connection with the matters 
under the jurisdiction of this subcommittee. Agendas have been set 
and Mr. Kelleher has personally studied some of the prepared mate- 
rial and made detailed suggestions with respect to the modification of 
these statements. 

Each of the principal witnesses will deliver a prepared statement— 
most of these will be in considerable detail. It is my hope that each 
of these witnesses will be permitted to complete his prepared state- 
ment without interruption. Following that, each committee member 
will be permitted 10 minutes to query the witness with respect to the 
matters which he has or should have covered. 

Our first witness is the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Materiel, Dudley C. Sharp. 

I will ask Mr. Sharp to make his presentation at this time. But be- 
fore the distinguished Secretary does that, may I say that the com- 
mittee will proceed in this manner. Our distinguished committee 
legal counsel, Mr. Kelleher, will proceed without interruption by any 
member from the committee in his questions, and bring out as founda- 
tion matter whatever he has or wishes to do, in line with our assign- 
ment. 

After Mr. Kelleher is through, Mr. Becker, and other committee 
members who will be here will then each have 10 minutes. 

Mr. Becker. Fine. 

Mr. Dorie. The committee members will not interrupt our legal 
counsel as he lays the foundation for each subject. 

And we always require in this investigation every witness to be 
sworn. 

Mr. Secretary, will you please rise, and raise your right hand ? 

Do you solemnly swear that your testimony given before this sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed Services in the matter now 
under investigation will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ¢ 

Secretary Suarp. I do. 

Mr. Doyix. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Keviener. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the two officers 
be sworn at this time, too, because undoubtedly they will be giving 
testimony during this period. 

Mr. Doyte. Oh, yes. 

Will you two distinguished gentlemen also be sworn. | 

Do you and each of you solemnly swear that the testimony you will 
give before this subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services 
will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 


you God? 
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General Wirson. I do. 

General Smrru. I do. 

Mr. Dortr. Thank you. 

Proceed, Mr. Kelleher, at your convenience. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Secretary, will you deliver your statement, sir? 

Secretary SHarp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Dudley C. 
Sharp, I am Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Materiel. I 
welcome this opportunity to appear here today and help, to the best of 
my ability, to put the matter of military airlift before you in overall 
perspective. 

Let me begin by stating, as clearly as I know how, that a strong, well- 
trained and fully responsive military airlift force is an absolutely 
essential element of our defense posture. The success of any military 
action which this Nation might have to take will depend in large 
measure on our ability to strike swiftly, with precision and decisive 
force. It seems to me that this would be so, whether the action were 
local or general. 

Our ability to carry out these actions is only as good as our physical 
readiness to do so, and the allowable time for reaction has been re- 
duced from days and weeks to hours and minutes. 

It, therefore, follows that this preparedness, and the need for instant 
reaction, can be satisfied only through having active forces in being. 
Moreover, the complex weapons, machines, and missions of these forces 
establish a need for constant training and exercise at levels hitherto 
unknown in peacetime. We must have a running start at the emer- 
gency mission; starting from scratch just will not do. 

I am sure the committee will recognize that what I have just said 
applies generally to all combat forces. However, the point. 1 wish to 
emphasize is that these remarks apply equally to the air transport 
forces and to the combat forces which they move and support. Let me 
leave you with no doubt whatever that these airlift forces are carefully 
integrated part of the overall combat force. The needs for readiness, 
instant reaction and responsiveness to military command and control 
in military airlift forces are the same as those needs in other military 
forces. 

To indicate how the Air Force is pursuing these concepts, I would 
like to quote a general and specific objective which we have established 
for airlift forces. 

The principal general objective is this: To acquire and maintain in 
being military air transport forces which, when augmented by civil 
air transport resources, are qualitatively and quantitatively capable of 
providing the airlift support required for successful implementation 
of war plans approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The primary, specific objective of military air transport forces is 
to provide airlift for initial emergency combat deployments and other 
military requirements which cannot be satisfied by surface movement 
or by nonmilitary airlift efforts. 

In the general objective I mentioned augmentation by civil air 
transport resources. I believe it is important to point out that the 
Air Force believes it is neither practical nor desirable to maintain 
military airlift forces suflicent to meet all defense airlift needs in 
an emergency. For this reason, the Air Force must rely on the civil 
industry for reserve support in the form of the civil reseive air fleet. 
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_ However, there are certain minimum needs which, on the basis of 
timing, experience, instantaneous availability, readiness and types 
of equipment, must positively be met by military airlift forces. 

These are hard-core airlift needs of such crucial importance at 
the outset of war that reliance for their fulfillment upon anything 
but a seasoned, properly equipped, disciplined military force such as 
MATS would be the height of national folly. 

In order to function as an integral part of the combat forces, MATS 
must train and exercise in peacetime at a rate from which it can ex- 
pand effectively in anemergency. MATS’ proficiency in airlift func- 
tions goes beyond flying skills to embrace an entire air transport sys- 
tem, consisting of terminal operations, communications, control teams, 
maintenance and many other elements. 

Operational readiness of this system, achieved through actual op- 
erations in peacetime, with the right numbers of people, equipment 
and dollars, is essential to instantaneous, effective reaction if war 
should come. MATS must retain and improve the strength and en- 
durance to surve upward in an emergency operation. It therefore 
seems reasonable to assert that MATS peacetime operations must 
continue at the present rate, or go higher. 

The Government, through its appropriate processes, has allocated, 
and the taxpayers have furnished funds for airlift resources to enable 
the Department of Defense to meet the specified minimum emergency 
needs. It would be poor management and unsound economic prac- 
tice to waste these resources. However, these airlift forces would be 
deceptive and unreal if they were unable, for lack of training and 
exercise, to carry out their emergency tasks. Moreover, if their train- 
ing and exercise produce a useful product—namely, peacetime airlift 
usable for the necessary deployment and maintenance of our forces— 
it would be wasteful of the taxpayers’ dollars not to put this produce 
to work. 

The cargo and passengers carried by MATS in peacetime are moved 
in the interest of the Department of Defense. Use of MATS’ ex- 
ercises and training operations permit the military services to effect 
economies by shortening the productive time lost to the Government 
by en route personnel, and by reducing the amounts of high cost ma- 
teriel in pipelines. 

Fundamentally, it is the Department’s position that the number of 
aircraft and the utilization rates of military airlift forces in peace- 
time should be handled as other military requirements are handled— 
through the actions of the military departments, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Congress. 

My associates and I are here to give the facts, both classified and 
unclassified, to indicate the compelling need for the military airlift 
system in time of war or emergency. 

It is our hope that the committee will be able to use these facts to 
appraise the validity of the position I have outlined. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Doyir. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Kerirner. Mr. Chairman, I have only one question for the 
Secretary. 

As you are doubtless aware, the Secretary and these officers have 
appeared at extended hearings held by another committee of the 
House, that were completed, I believe about 2 weeks ago. 
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The principal element involved in that hearing, as I understand it— 
and their report and hearings have not been printed as yet—was the 
conflict, or apparent conflict, between the functions of MATS and the 
commercial air carriers, 

Mr. Doyis. May I have you repeat that, again, Mr. Kelleher? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes. 

The principal focal point of the hearings to which I am referring, 
held by another committee, was the apparent conflict in the operations 
of MATS and commercial carriers. 

Mr. Secretary, would you be kind enough to discuss at any length 
that you wish this conflict that seems to be so controversial at this 
time ¢ 

Secretary Sarr. Mr. Kelleher, in discussing this matter of conflict 
I think it 1s always well to keep in mind first that we have to have a 
certain size of MATS, as you will see, primarily for the deployment of 
the Strategic Air Command and other military forces in an emergency. 

It must be ready at a moment’s notice to carry out this deployment, 
and this is basic to the Defense of the United States. 

Now, if we have a MATS of this size, which is the minimum re- 
quired, and the taxpayers have paid for the equipment which we have, 
it seems quite obvious that we must use this equipment as economically 
as possible to support the activities of the other branches of the serv- 
ice, as well as the Air Force, in peacetime. 

Otherwise, we would be wasteful of resources that are already paid 
for by the taxpayer. 

It would seem that there might possibly develop a conflict of inter- 
est here, in view of the fact that our commercial airlines would be 
interested in carrying this freight and these passengers which we carry 
in peacetime under the military air transport system. 

Therefore, they would be interested in receiving contracts for all of 
this work. In our opinion, it is definitely in the best interests of the 
citizens and the taxpayers that we exercise this fleet, just as we exer- 
cise our air defense system by pilots flying their simulated missions 
and as we exercise the Strategic Air Command by the bombers flying; 
we must exercise our whole military air transport system to be sure 
that it is ready. 

While we are exercising this system it would seem to me to be the 
utmost folly to allow the aircraft to fly empty when they could carry 
cargo and passengers which are required in the Defense Department 
for the defense of the United States. 

Mr. Ketreuer. In other words, I would gather from your state- 
ment, Mr. Secretary, that you believe that too close an analogy is 
drawn between the functions of MATS and the functions of the com- 
mercial air carriers. Your MATS activities in the carrying of pas- 
sengers and in the carrying of cargo are a corollary to the maintenance 
of a strong MATS organization, It is not your primary purpose in 
pees is, but rather since the airplanes are flying they might as well 

e flying productively. Is that your point? 

Secretary SHarp. That is exactly correct, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Keiirner. Right. 

And one other question that is related to this, Mr. Chairman, 
Would you explain the civil reserve air fleet, how it originated and 
what it 1s, for the committee, Mr. Secretary ? 
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Secretary Suarp. The civil reserve air fleet is a group of specific 
aircraft that have been assigned to the use of the military—the De- 
partment of the Air Force—during an emergency. 

I can’t tell you exactly how this was originated. I know that it 
originated quite a number of years aged is, the concept of a 
civil reserve air fleet. 

But I do know the purpose is at this time to use fully the augmenta- 
tion capabilities of the commercial airlines in time of emergency, and 
plans are in existence for the exact use of each individual. aircraft 
in this emergency. 

It is normally assumed that the CRAF fleet will come into operation 
within 48 hours after the announcement of an emergency by the 
President, or the Congress. 

Mr. Ketiener. They have no peacetime function at all ? 

Secretary Suarp. No, not asa CRAF organization. 

Mr. Ketieuer. Yes. 

Secretary Suarp. The civilian airlines have some peacetime func- 
tions, augmenting the military air transport. 

Mr. Keviener. Right. I understand that. 

You say that specific aircraft have been designated. Do you mean 
that literally, that particular airplanes—— 

Secretary Suarp. Yes. 

Mr. Ketirener. And are these particular airplanes from every air- 
line in the United States or only from some of the airlines? 

Secretary Suarp. I think they are from virtually every airline. 

Mr. Kewieuer. Every airline? 

Secretary Suarp. I think they are from every airline in the United 
States. I would ask General Smith to answer that question, as to 
whether every airline is included. 

General Smiru. Practically every airline is included, sir. We are 
prepared to submit a list of those particular airplanes that are desig- 
nated for the CRAF program. 

Mr. Ketiener. Is that part of your presentation ? 

General Smiru. No, sir; but we can make it available. 

I talk a little bit about it later, sir. 

Mr. Ketieuer. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, for the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Doytx. Mr. Becker, any questions? 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I do think that the questions asked by 
Mr. Kelleher do pursue a subject that is very hot with the commercial 
airlines. And I know the fact that I come from New York State— 
we have two great airports, Idlewild and LaGuardia, plus other air- 

orts. And the commercial airlines that are not subsidized by the 
overnment now—I am talking about those that are not subsidized— 
are completely put out by the transportation of cargo by MATS that 
should c handled by a commercial airline, particularly during a 


period when there is not an emergency and not a war. 

They feel that they are not being treated adequately in view of the 
fact they are paying taxes which support the military and other 
branches of the Government. 

I don’t know whether they are going to be hurt or not, Mr. Secretary. 
But it seems to me that when we do have an emergency you do take 
over the commercial airlines, particularly the overseas fleets, that 
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can’t operate and didn’t operate in World War except under the direc- 
tion of the military. 

Now, the fleets I have in mind are the overseas fleets that are not 
subsidized ; that is, freight. Why can’t they handle more of the cargo 
today, rather than building up MATS, to the extent of being able to 

carry all of the cargo or generally : all of the present cargo. 

Sec retary SH. ARP. Mr. Becker, I might say here MATS does not 
establish its size in order to carry all of the cargo that is available for 
all of the passengers that are av: ailable. 

The size of MATS is determined by the size required for the initial 
deployment—for its primary mission of initially deploying the Stra- 
tegic Air Command and other military elements. These are » the things 
that have to be carried out so instantaneously, that there is no time to 
sall in the commercial airlines to assist. 

Now, this deployment consists of deployment of people and deploy- 
ment of things, so that it requires both a cargo lift and a personnel lift. 

Now, while we are exercising the fleet that we have to have to do 
this immediate reaction, at the immediate start of a general war, it 
would-seem extremely foolish for us not to use the cargo-carrying 

capacity and the passenger-carrying capacity of these aircraft w hen 
they are flying, since we own them and since we have to have the crews 
standing by to fly them and practicing flying them—the ground crews 
as well as the flight crews. And I might add that we do augment our 
freight-carrying and passenger-carrying capacity very substantially 
in the Department of Defense by contracts with the airlines. 

As you know, we expect to augment—that is we expect to expend 
with commercial airlines in the Department of Defense as a whole 
approximately $300 million in fiscal year 1959, if I remember my fig- 
ures correctly, and I understand that we will probably in 1958 spend 
something in the neighborhood of $250 million in augmentation of 
MATS by the commercial airlines. 

So that we are distributing a great deal of business as it is now to the 
commercial airlines. 

Mr. Becker. Well now, one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Doytr. Yes, proceed. 

Mr. Brecker. It is an established fact, Mr. Secretary, that, God for- 
bid, tomorrow we had a war emergency, you would have to have the 
facilities of the commercial airlines in being. Whether it was tomor- 
row or next year, you would have to have their facilities; is that 
correct ? 

Secretary SHarp. We would have to have their facilities after the 
first 48 hours of the emergency. This isin the war plans. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

So from my point of view, every effort should be made to give them 
every break possible in the carrying of cargo particularly. The freight 
lines, I am talking about, and not particularly the passenger lines. I 
am talking about those distinctlv that are not subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment presently. They should be given the type of break that I 
have indicated here before, in carrying the cargo that they could and 
are equipped to carry today, and it would be, I am sure, from my under- 
standing, at a considerable saving to the Government over the cost of 
operation of MATS and the cost of the new planes, I think, i 
MATS that are coming up in the budget this year, or have been recom- 
mended for the budget. 
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That is the only point I have in mind. I hope that in the interest of 
the taxpayers and the money that has to come in to pay for our de- 
fense, whether it is MATS or all the others—these lines that pay the 
taxes without subsidies should get a reasonable share of the business. 
They claim they are not getting it. 

Secretary Suarr. Well, I think there isa difference of opinion there, 
Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. There always is. 

Secretary Suarp. We feel that they are getting certainly all that 
we can in justice to all of the taxpayers, and not just to the airlines 


as taxpayers, because we have this equipment available which is owned 
by the taxpayers and we have to pay for the crews, and we might just 


as well use them, because it is more expensive to contract with the air- 
lines than it is to put cargo on the planes which we normally have to 
fly and have the crews to fly with. 

Mr. Becker. You understand I have no brief for either side. 

Secretary Suarp. No. 

Mr. Becker. In the argument, except that it should be worked out— 
when I am talking about taxpayer, remember the business that the 
Government will do with commercial airlines permits them to pay 
more taxes, thereby saving the individual taxpayer, rather than the 
Government spending the taxpayers money to transport this cargo that 
could be transported by the unsubsidized cargo airlines. That is all I 
have in mind. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Doyuz. May I say this preliminary to my few questions. I do 
not want the form of my question to be taken as indicating what my 
thinking may or may not be. My mind is entirely open on this ques- 
tion. I have no conclusion already formed. In fact, I don’t feel 
I am informed enough about the problem involved to have any 
opinion. 

So if that may be understood by you, Mr. Secretary, and any other 
witnesses. 

(Secretary Sharp nods.) 

Mr. Doyte. I do just want to ask a few questions to bring out some 
facts that may be material. Do we have a record, Mr. Kelleher, yet, 
of how many lines, that is freight-carrying lines are not subsidized in 
any way, directly or indirectly, by the United States Government ? 

Mr. Kewiener. I do not have that information, Mr. Chairman, but 
I feel certain that one of the witnesses that we will have before us 
will be able to answer that. 

Mr. Dorie. May we be sure to have that information in these 
hearing. 

Mr. Kewiener. Yes, sir. 

Secretary SHarp. I think Ican answer that. 

It is my understanding that none of the freight lines as such are 
subsidized. 

Mr. Doyie. And how many freight lines are there which are not 
subsidized. 

Secretary Smarr. I don’t think I can answer that question. 

General Smirn. I can get that information in a second, sir, if I 
may be permitted to get it. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 
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General Smirn. There are three, sir, that have tickets to carry 
cargo. Slick, Flying Tigers, and Seaboard & Western. 

Mr. Dortx. Only three? 

Secretary Suarp. You have an Axico—— 

General Smrru. Oh, there are a lot of them. This is overocean car- 
riers, International cargo carriers solely. 

Secretary Suarp. Yes. 

Mr. Doyix. And how many planes in each of those units, do you 
know ? 

General Smrru. May I be permitted to get that information, too, 
sir? 

Sir, I would like to verify these figures later on, which I can get 
from the CAA. 

Mr. Dorie. That is understood. 

General Smiru. But in round numbers, Flying Tigers would have 
10 modern airplanes; Seaboard & Western, 10; and Slick is now di- 
minishing and I can’t have their exact figures but I will submit them 
after lunch, sir. 

Mr. Doyix. That would be, then, approximately a total of 20—26. 

General Smira. I would say between 27 and 30, sir. 

Mr. Doytr. And when you say modern airplanes, do you mean by 
that of, say, capacity to meet the needs of the Government in case of 
a war emergency for freight carrying ? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. I am talking about four-engine air- 
planes, across the ocean. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you. 

Now, on the subject of freight-lifting, you, Mr. Secretary, said 
that your estimate was that 1958 the Government would allocate at 
least $250 million in freight contracts 

Secretary SHarp. No, sir. I was referring to all business that the 
Department of Defense does with the commercial airlines—freight 
and passenger. ‘This is all business, and not just freight business. 

Mr. Doytr. Oh, I see. That includes, then, personnel carried. 

Secretary Sarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Then you said in 1959 your estimate would be $3800 
million. 

(Secretary Sharp nods.) 

Mr. Dorie. Why do you increase it by $50 million in 1959? 

Secretary Suarp. These are figures that are given to me by the 
Department of Defense. This includes the movement of Army per- 
sonnel, Navy personnel, and Air Force personnel. This was given 
to me by the Department of Defense, and I do not know exactly how 
they arrived at their figures. 

Mr. Doyte. Well 

Secretary SHarp. Because they will not all be carried by MATS, 
you see. Some of these are actually tickets on commercial airlines, 
out paid for by the Government. ; 

Mr. Dorie. Well, why do you increase the cargo by commercial 
airlines of both personnel and freight by $50 million next year? Is 
there a need of you doing it? 

Why do you let commercial lines do that increase ? ., 

Secretary Suarp. I am sure the estimate is that there will be a need 
for it next year because of certain troop movements that are going to 
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take place, that I am not familiar with the details of because as I say 
this does not come under the jurisdiction of MATS. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, I think, counsel, it would be very important for 
us to know why the Defense Department increases by one-fifth, ap- 
proximately, the contracts with private lines. 

Mr. Keiiener. Yes, sir, I will check into that. 

Mr. Dorie. Why do they do it? Is there a need of it? Is MATS 
inadequate to carry it. 

Why? Is it a matter of commercial lines that they are doing it? 
Is it the movement of military groups and freight which causes them 
to increase ? 

I think we ought to know in what way MATS is insufficient, if it is, 
to meet the military needs, Mr. Secretary. 

(This information is as follows :) 


The figures of $250 million for fiscal year 1958 and $300 million for fiscal year 
1959 as given to the committee on Thursday, March 27, 1958, were from the 
testimony of Mr. Earl B. Smith, Director of Transport, Communication and 
Petroieum Policy, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and 
Logistics), before the House of Representatives Committee on Government 
Operations, Subcommittee on Military Operations, on January 23 and 24, 1958. 

The figures were erroneously related to fiscal year 1958 and 1959. The refer- 
ence is hereby corrected to read $250 million for fiscal year 1957 and an estimate 
of $300 million for fiscal year 1958. These figures relate to the overall procure- 
curement by Department of Defense of commercial airlift all kinds during those 
periods. 

The Air Force does not have figures showing the breakout of Army, Navy and 
Department of Defeces procurements within the foregoing totals. However, 
the Air Force portions of those totals, reflecting commercial airlift purchased 
with funds allocated to the Air Force, are, for fiscal year 1957, $74,462,156; esti- 
mated for fiscal year 1958, $97,556,000. 

The increase in expenditures in fiscal year 1958 over fiscal year 1957 of $23 
million is due to further implementation of the Air Force policy of using air- 
lift as a normal means of transportation. 


Mr, Doyte. I want to ask you that question now. Is MATS pres- 
ently insufficient and inadequate to meet the peacetime needs of 
MATS, in your judgment ? 

Secretary Suarp. Mats is certainly inadequate if you would expect 
MATS to be able to carry all of the military passengers and all of the 
military freight which is generated by the Defense Department; 
MATS in that sense, in pe: ucetime, is ing idequate. However, as I men- 
tioned before, the size of MATS is set by the size of the immediate 
strategic deployment which is necessary in the first few minutes and 
few hours of a war. Over and above that c apacity we feel that it is 
a much more reasonable solution to the problem in peacetime to con- 
tract with the commercial airlines to handle the excess that MATS 
can’t handle with that size fleet. 

Mr. Dove. Why shouldn’t the capacity of MATS be reduced and 
more contracts be made with private lines? 

Secretary SHarpe. Well—— 

Mr. Doytz. Wouldn’t that be—I mean would that weaken our na- 
tional defense? If it would weaken our national defense, why would 
it ? 

Secretary Srrarp. I would say “Yes”; that it would weaken our na- 
tional defense. I again have to be rather repetitive in saying that 
the size of MATS is established by the Air Force and approved by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as being adequate to take care of the im- 
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mediate needs in the first few minutes and hours and days of war in 
support of the urgent deployment of the strategic combat forces, 
which, of course, are primary elements of our deterrent strength. ‘The 
size of MATS is established by that requirement. The requirement 
is established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It would seem to me, if 
MATS were smaller and couldn’t meet this emergency requirement, 
that this would not be in the interest of suitable national defense. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, did the Joint Chiefs of Staff determine that there 
should be $50 million more in private-line contracts in 1959 than there 
were in 1958 ? 

Secretary Sarr. I would say 

Mr. Dortz. What I am getting at, Mr. Secretary—to what extent 
is the mission of MATS determined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
You said the present capacity is determined by them as a military 
need, as I understand 

(Secretary Sharp nods.) 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 

Did the Joint Chiefs of Staff determine that there should be $50 
million more in private-line contracts for 1959? Doesn’t that enter 
into the capacity of MATS? 

Secretary Suarp. I think that the Joint Chiefs of Staff don’t go 
into the actual cost of the operation of the three services. But they 
would establish what is a normal deployment for the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Force, of personnel movements from Europe to 
America, and vice versa, that is of people and equipment to support 
an adequate war machine outside of the United States, and this would 
automatically tabulate up in 1959 to an estimate of a higher expendi- 
ture, since MATS is being used to its full capacity now in this area. 

This does not mean that in 1960 it will end up being the same thing, 
because we do not have the detailed expenditures for 1960 estimates. 

Mr. Doyxe. I think—just leave this off the record, if you will. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Dorie. Will you please take over ? 

Mr. Rivers. I am glad MATS is not in the condition that I am in 
this morning. I had trouble with my automobile. 

You goahead. 1 want you to develop what you have. 

Mr. Doytx. I might state this to you, Mr. Rivers, and to Mr. Byrne. 
We did lay down the premise as a matter of efficient procedure of the 
committee that we would as committee members allow Mr. Kelleher, 
our committee counsel, to develop with every witness first, without 
interruption, by committee members, whatever he had to develop. 

Mr. Rivers. | think that is desirable. 

Mr. Doytez. And then that each of us would take ten minutes at 
least to ask questions. Mr. Becker has asked very few questions, and 
I have used up I guess most of my time. But I do have just a couple 
more questions. Secretary Sharp is the only witness we have heard 
so far. You stated, Mr. Secretary, it is more expensive to put freight 
on commercial lines than on MATS. 

How much more expensive and on what do you base that statement ? 

Secretary Suarpe. Mr. Chairman, I can’t give you an answer in 
dollars and cents. But as long as MATS has the aircraft and the 
crews and they are all paid for, it would seem obvious that it is cheaper 
to use those crews and those aircraft to haul freight when the only 
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increase in cost is for the additional fuel and the additional spare 
parts that might be required to fly this freight, rather than not to 
fly it,on MATS. 

It is obvious that no commercial airline can carry the freight for 
MATS for just the cost of the fuel and the spare parts. And this is 
all the additional cost that there is to MATS to carry freight where 
they normally might, let’s say, be flying. 

Mr. Doyix. But, Mr. Secretary, if you are going to call on the com- 
mercial lines within 48 hours after there is a war emergency, if there 
is one, and pray God there never will be; but if there is one, wouldn’t 
it be well to be training commercial lines also in the handling of 
freight ? 

ow are they going to be equipped and by experience to immedi- 
ately jump into the carrying of war freight if you don’t give them the 
experience during peacetime ? 

ecselan’ Suarp. Mr. Chairman, they are receiving this experience. 
We are contracting with the freight lines. They would just like us to 
contract more with them. We are contracting with the freight lines. 

Mr. Doyute. Well, are all of the commercial lines which would come 
into the need of the Government within 48 hours presently under con- 
tract and getting this experience in carrying Government freight, mili- 
tary freight? 

ecretary Suarp. I can’t answer that, whether all of them are at 
this particular moment under contract. The method used by MATS 
in contracting is to put the contracts out on a bid basis and the par- 
ticular airline of these three—I mean we put it out for the Pacific area, 
and the Atlantic area—and the airline who wins the award, because 
of his bid being the lowest, is the one that gets the contract. Then we 
rebid it later, and maybe another airline will get it at that time. 

So, I couldn’t say whether all three of them are working on inter- 
national airfreight haulage at this particular time. It is quite possible 
that General Wilson could answer that question in his capacity in the 
operation of MATS. 

General Wiutson. Mr. Chairman, not all of the airlines that are 
capable of doing this job for us are under contract to MATS, by virtue 
of the fact that they are not the low bidder. In some instances, some 
of these airlines do not even bid for some of the work that we put out 
for requests. 

The contract operations that we get from our civil carriers are done 
on a monthly basis, and also on a 6-month basis, depending upon the 
requirements which can’t be fulfilled by the Military Air Transport 
Service. They are predominantly carried out by something slightly 
over 20 civil carriers at the present time, most of which have aircraft 
in the civil reserve air fleet, and some who do not. 

Mr. Dorie. About how many civil carriers are there in our country 
which would be called in within the 48 hours? You have stated that 
only about 20 of them are under contract from time to time. 

General Wixson. There are 25 carriers. I have some material on 
that, later. 

Mr. Doytr. All right. 

General Witson. That, I can offer when I testify. 

Mr. Dore. Then if they don’t all bid, those who do not bid com- 
petitively could hardly complain that they don’t get any business 


from MATS. 
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Secretary Suarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Doyze. Is that a fair statement ¢ 

Secretary Suarp. I would say that is a fair statement; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Why don’t they bid, if you know ? 

Secretary Swarp. I don’t know. I think, in all probability, the 
reason they don’t bid is, perhaps, that they have other work that they 
are doing at that particular time. 

Mr. Doytz. Are there bids, generally, at a price where, to the mili- 
tary, the price is a reasonable price for the work they do? 

Secretary SuHarp. General Wilson ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; we consider it a reasonable price. 

Mr. Dorie. I am almost through 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Doyte. Go ahead. 

Mr. Becxer. I don’t want toaska question. I want to get something 
straight. We have Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith there, I think that is Smith. 
And on our list we have Maj. John H. C. Donnelly, and Mr. Sharp has 
been addressing the major general here as General Wilson. 

Mr. Ketiener. It is General Wilson, sir. 

Secretary Suarp. It is General Wilson. 

Mr. Brecker. I wanted the record to show that, because I wanted 
to get it straight on the record. I knew General Donnelly was sitting 
back here. 

General Smirn. Mr. Becker, I would like to clear this up. General 
Wilson is my deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, and he is sitting 
here prepared, later on, as a corollary to my presentation, to give a 
presentation here on the war plan. 

Mr. Brecker. I knew the chairman and I were a little bit confused. 

Mr. Dore. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. We took this list—I knew General Donnelly was sit- 
ting down there, and we had the name of General Wilson. 

Mr. Keiiener. General Wilson is an alter ego for General Smith, 
in other words. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask this one question ? 

The House, I know, meets at 11 o’clock this morning. So, if it is 
agreeable, we will adjourn within the next few minutes. 

I have one more question. Could you safely, in peacetime, taking 
into consideration the fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have directed, 
apparently, that you maintain your MATS in their present status 
as of this time—could you safely, in the interest of national defense, 
fulfill the MATS mission to always be ready for an emergency and 
yet increase the percentage of freight and passenger loads to private 
lines over and above what you are now doing, as of the present time? 

Secretary Suarp. Yes, sir; I would say, in my opinion, that we could 
safely do this. I would say that it would be very unwise from the 
standpoint of the taxpayers to have equipment which we were having 
to exercise and practice with and not use it to its full capacity to 
carry freight which the Department of Defense has to have carried. 

I think we could exercise MATS very much as the Strategic Air 
Command exercises its bombers, by simply flying them around empty 
or with dummy cargo which they could handle, but this would seem 
to me to bea very foolish way of expending our taxpayers’ dollars. 

Mr. Doyte. Is that the only reason why you don’t do it? 
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Secretary Smarr. Well, I can’t think of a better reason. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, I am not disagreeing with you, Mr. Secretary. 
As I stated, the form of my question doesn’t necessarily indicate that 
I have any thought in the premises. 

Secretary Suarp. I would say that that is the only reason. It would 
just seem rather absurd to exercise MATS in a dummy operation 
when we exercise the whole system. And you must remember we 
need to exercise the whole system. It is not just a matter of flying 
aircraft. We have maintenance crews and 

Mr. Dorie. Couldn’t MATS get exercise enough in the interests of 
our national defense by flying more often empty, without freight and 
without passengers, and let the private lines take that over so that the 
private lines would also be getting more income and also more experi- 
ence—those that are going to be called in within 48 hours? Could 
you share it safely ? 

Secretary Suarp. I would like to leave the decision as to whether 
they could be properly exercised without actually carrying useful 
freight to the military people who have to carry this out—to General 
Smith. 

But, from the practical aspect of it, it would seem to me that we 
would certainly not be carrying out our commitment to our tax- 
payers and citizens, which I look on as being a commitment to furnish 
the best possible defense of the United States at the least possible 
dollars to the taxpayers. So it would seem to me that, from the 
business standpoint, we would be very foolish. 

I would have to refer the military side of the question, of whether 
they could exercise themselves properly without actually carrying 
freight, to General Smith. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, let me ask one more question. 

You stated several times, I have noticed, that from a business stand- 
point it would be poor business to the taxpayers of the country. I as- 
sume, therefore, that from a business angle you and your associates 
have made some approximate estimate of the waste in dollars that 
would be occasioned by flying commercial lines more than you do. 
Have you made that estimate ? 

Secretary SaHarr. General Smith says he has that in his presentation. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 

Secretary Suarp. The estimate of dollars. 

Mr. Doyrtx. Had we better adjourn, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Doytx. Until what time, Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Sharp, could you come back tomorrow morning? 

Secretary Suarp. I had planned to make a trip tomorrow morning 
that I had been planning on for quite some time, but I can change that. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to get the entire MATS picture. That is, the 
rest of your bases 

Secretary Srarp. You will receive a briefing, sir, from MATS 
personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Secretary Suarp. In any amount of detail you would like to have. 

Mr. Rivers. If Mr. Doyle has no objection, and the rest of the com- 
mittee members, I think tomorrow morning would be a fine time to 
have General Smith’s program to submit. 

I know he had another trip—I think he was going down to Charles- 
ton, weren’t you, General 
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General Smiru. Yes, sir, but I am at the committee’s pleasure all the 
time. 

Mr. Rivers. I couldn’t get down there, either. 

What I want to do is to develop, Mr. Chairman, the schedule which 
the nonscheds have with you and what they have done to keep them, 
by way of comparison with what the MATS has done. 

Of course, that is just one of our responsibilities. We have to go 
into the base setup, as Mr. Kelleher said. 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. He has done a fine job on research on that. Maybe we 
could get you back here next week, Mr. Sharp. 

Secretary Suare. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have planned to go to 
California all next week. I would be glad—I would rather change my 
trip tomorrow than to change to one next week, if it is possible, and be 
here tomorrow. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson has urged us to get this over with and 
submit a report. 

Secretary Suarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the pleasure 

Secretary Swarr. All of the other members will be here, I mean 
the people who will testify on the kinds of things that I think you are 
anxious to learn about. 

Mr. Rivers. We are not going to interfere with your schedule, be- 
cause you are in general policy. 

Secretary Sarre. What is it? 

Mr. Rivers. Your job is a policy job. 

Secretary Suarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you just go ahead, and then if we need you later 
on we will call you. 

Secretary SHarp. I will be glad to come at any time that it is the 
pleasure of the committee. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How does that suit the members of the committee? Be- 
cause we recognize that you have commitments, too. 

Secretary SHarp. Thank you, sir, very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Then we can start off tomorrow morning with General 
Smith. 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to inquire now. 

General, are you going to retire ¢ 

General SmirH. Beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. Are you planning to retire? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir, I am due for statutory retirement on the 
31st of July, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Has your successor been tentatively selected ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir, General Tunner. 

Mr. Rivers. We sure hate to see you go. 

General Smirx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, why don’t we have General Tunner mp here along 
with General Smith tomorrow ¢ 

Mr. Keniener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How about that, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Keuiener. All right, sir, if you would like it that way. 
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ae Rivers. And I will be here on time tomorrow, I will tell you 
that 

Mr. Doyte. And on account of the House meeting earlier today, 
the committee will stand in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. 

Mr. Rivers. How about that? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

(At 10:55 a. m., the special subcommittee took adjournment, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., of the following day, Friday, March 28, 1958. ) 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Spectra, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Clyde Doyle, member of 
the subcommittee presiding, 

Mr. Dorie. The committee will please come to order. 

Let the record show that members of the subcommittee are Reece, of 
Tennessee: Becker, of New York: and Doyle, of California, acting as 
subcommittee chairman in the absence of the Subcommittee Chairman 
Rivers, who is necessarily absent for a short time this morning. 

Mr. Keviiener. May 1 suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the Colonel has 
not been sworn. 

Mr. Doytx. Yes. 

Are you ready, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. After you swear the colonel, General 
Smith will deliver a prepared statement. 

Mr. Doytx. Will the witness rise? 

You solemnly swear that you will tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, to this committee, so help you God? 

Colonel Hepiunp. I do. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you. 

Take the witness chair. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding—off the record. 

Mr. Doyte. I might state for the benefit of Congressman Reece, we 
agreed yesterday, Congressman, that the better procedure would be for 
we committee members to stay silent and not interrupt our distin- 
guished counsel until he is through. 

Mr. Reece. Right. 

Mr. Doytr. With the witnesses. 

So proceed, Mr. Kelleher, please. 

Mr. Kettener. General, if you will give your statement at this point. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am Joseph Smith, 
lieutenant general, United States Air Force, commander, Military Air 
Transport Service. 

I wish to state at the outset that I am grateful for this opportunity 
to appear before the committee for the purpose of expressing my views 
on the role of the Military Air Transport Service in our national de- 
fense. I would like to emphasize that these views are my own and may 
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not be in agreement with those expressed by other witnesses. They 
are, however, based on over 6 year’s experience as commander of the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

As you gentlemen know, MATS has been the subject of considera- 
ble discussion before legislative committees during the past 2 years. 
I have followed carefully the arguments of the airline industry, ad- 
vanced to show that MATS is an airline; that it is competing with 
civil airlines to the detriment of those companies; and that the func- 
tions of MATS can be performed just as well, if not better, by civil 
carriers and at less cost to the taxpayers. I would like, therefore, 
to correct some misconceptions regarding the purpose of the Military 
Air Transport Service, and its peacetime employment. 

I do not think that anyone seriously questions the need for a mili- 
tary air transport system with modern equipment in sufficient amounts 
to do its job, and trained to a high state of readiness at all times. 

Report No. 2104, House of Representatives, accompanying the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill for 1957, states, “The com- 
mittee recognizes the strategic importance and necessity of a strong 
MATS-type operation.” 

The committee’s recognition was substantiated by Gen. Sir Charles 
F. Keightley, commander in chief of the British Forces, in the Suez 
action of 1956. He stated that a lack of sufficient air transport forces 
under military control was responsible for the failure of the opera- 
tion, He was unable to utilize civil carriers without revealing his 
plans to the general public. 

If we therefore accept the need for a MATS, the remaining ques- 
tions deal principally with the size of the organization and its peace- 
time employment. ; 

The size of the transport forces of MATS is based on several fac- 
tors. First and most important are the D-day requirements for air- 
lift as stated to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the individual services. 
Those requirements have been thoroughly examined by the JCS be- 
fore being approved. The total of those requirements is much greater 
than the present capability of MATS, operating even at wartime 
utilization rates. 

The ideal solution, from a MATS point of view, would be to in- 
crease the size of the transport fleet by the required number of the most 
modern types of aircraft and to fly them in peacetime at wartime 
utilization rates. If that were done, we could be much more certain 
of being able to do our wartime job than we are now. 

It has long been recognized, however, that it would not be feasible 
to maintain a military air transport force in being, sufficient in size 
to satisfy all requirements of all services. Such a force would be 
very costly. Nor could a reserve fleet in mothballs be readied in time 
to participate in the early phase of any future war, even if by chance 
they were not completely outmoded and unsuitable for use. A more 
practical approach to the problem has been made through the develop- 
ment of a plan to augment the MATS fleet with what we call the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet, or CRAF., 

Simply stated, the CRAF is composed of certain aircraft owned 
and operated by civil airlines and designated to participate in war- 
time airlift operations on a contract basis. 
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At the present time, there are 362 aircraft in the CRAF, contributed 
by 25 different civil air carriers. Much effort and a considerable ex- 
penditure of Government funds has gone into the CRAF program. 

The Air Force has paid for certain modifications to civil aircraft to 
make them suitable for overocean operation. It has also stockpiled 
spares and equipment at several overseas terminals and in the United 
States. 

I would like to digress from my prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 
to state that Colonel Breck is prepared to put on an approximately 
5-minute presentation on the history and the background of CRAF, 
and exactly what it is. 

It is probably a subject in itself, sir. 

In our planning, those tasks which require immediate airlift re- 
sponse on D-day, or before, are isolated and military airlift capability 
is applied against them. Remaining requirements are to be satisfied 
through the use of CRAF. The present military airlift force as aug- 
mented by the CRAF is, according to the JCS, sufficient to satisfy the 
overall D-day requirements of the Department of Defense. 

Obviously, the military airlift force must be a ready force capable 
of acting on a moment’s notice just as is our Strategic Air Command. 
Transport aircraft cannot be stored and still be ready to go on D-day. 
Furthermore, the crews, mechanics, traffic handling people, and all the 
other personnel that make up an air transport organization, must be 
trained and immediately available. 

In order to maintain the transport force in readiness, we must exer- 
cise it continually. Just how much we exercise the force is governed 
by two considerations. First, the utilization rate necessary to train 
our people and to keep them highly proficient, and secondly, the utili- 
zation rate planned for D-day and the critically important days im- 
mediately following D-day. The second of these considerations is 
the limiting one. 

We know from experience that our crew personnel can maintain 
their proficiency at the desired standard if we fly them approximately 
40 hours a month. We have also learned from experience that we must 
exercise the system at a daily aircraft utilization rate of 6 hours if we 
are going to increase that rate to the required tempo on D-day, and 
maintain it for 30 days. 

Furthermore, we must be manned in peacetime for a 6-hour opera- 
tion. We have not yet achieved our goal. For the last 6 months of 
1957, the utilization of MATS fleet, exclusive of troop carrier aircraft, 
has been 4.24 hours per aircraft per day. 

We learned during the Berlin airlift and the Korean war that to 
increase the utilization rate of transport aircraft any appreciable 
amount is an extremely difficult task, if the increased rate is to con- 
tinue for a long period of time. 

For example, at the beginning of the Berlin airlift, MATS was 
operating its aircraft at approximately 4 hours per day. With pri- 
ority support our best efforts were able to increase this rate to only a 
514-hour utilization at the end of 30 days. 3% 

Similarly, at the start of the Korean war, MATS was manned and 
programed for a 4-hour-per-day utilization, but operating at a rate 
of 214 hours per day. At the end of 30 days we were able to increase 
the rate to only 4.3 hours per day, even though we enjoyed a priority 
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for support within the Armed Forces, During both of these periods 
MATS was required to maintain the capability to support JCS ap- 
prove ed war plans, especially those calling for the deployment of the 
Strategic Air Command. 

In order to do so it was found necessary to contract with civil air 
carriers for a large proportion of the airlift from the United States 
to Tokyo in the Korean war, and for considerable airlift in support 
of the Berlin operation, Civil carriers, incidentally, did not partici- 
pate in the Korean war nor in the Berlin airlift beyond supporting the 
military forces. By this, I mean they operated over the trunk routes 
between our west coast and Tokyo in the Korean conflict. 

During the Berlin airlift they flew only as far as the one-load bases 
in Germany. The following figures will give you an idea of the cost 
of civil airlift in support of the Korean war: 

Fiscal year 1951, $69,941,034; fiscal year 1952, $68,951,344; fiscal 
vear If 953,$ $70,843,376. 

After the Korean war had ended, the civil carriers which had par- 
ticipated in supporting that war naturally found that the volume of 
Government business available to them decreased rapidly. Because 
of the expanding civilian economy and lack of airlift to meet the de- 
mands of that economy, very little discussion was heard of MATS as 
a competitor of the civil airlines. 

As the civil airlines received new equipment in ever-increasing num- 
bers and caught up with the demands of the economy, efforts were made 
to label MATS an airline and to decrease its capability and efficiency 
by limiting its utilization rate. This ensued in spite of the fact that 
as strategic and logistic concepts changed, the daily need for military 
airlift increased each year. 

Since MATS is not designed to fly more than is necessary to insure 
its D-day readiness, more and more traffic has been turned over to 
the civil carriers. 

Tn fiscal year 1956, the civil carriers were given $43,269,349 worth of 
business. In 1957, the figure increased to $49.746,935. Thus far in 
1958, the carriers have received $39,800,546. The above figures, inci- 
dentally, represent only a small portion of the total dollar volume of 
business allocated to them by the Department of Defense. It was 
testified this year by Mr. Earl Smith, Director of Transportation of 
the Department of Defense, before the Military Operations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Government Operations that for 
fiscal year 1959 the Department of Defense estimates an overall budget 
of some $300 million for the purchase of commercial airlift. 

I would like permission to again disgress from my prepared state- 
ment. to read this, 

At this point, I would like to depart from my prepared statement 
to respond in part to a question the committee asked yesterday, that 
is provide a list of the all-cargo scheduled carriers. They are: 


Flying Tiger Lines, certificated domestic 

Slick Airwavs, certificated domestic 

Seaboard & Western, certificated international 

Riddle, certificated domestic and international, Puerto Rico 

Aaxico. certificated domestic, Mexico 

Aero Vias Sud Americana, certificated domestic and Central 
Americ: 
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Of these carriers, Flying Tiger Lines, Slick, and Seaboard & 
Western engage in contract business with MATS. Paradoxically, 
while these carriers are certificated for the movement of cargo the 
majority of their revenue from MATS have been for the transporta- 
tion of passenger traffic. The following represents the obligated 
money for services to be performed by these carriers for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, 1958, July through March. 


1956 1957 





| 1958 

| | 
Flying Tiger Lines___.___- wae ‘ $3, 023, 673.39 | $6, 539, 140. 70 $13, 931, 961. 38 
ON, eee ; ine cesalacel nail 4, 265, 934 18 8, 459, 103. 91 5, 395, 944. 30 
Seaboard & Western...............-.-- eee 10, 117, 491.65 | 10, 256, 172. 41 | 8, 270, 156. 83 





For the first 8 months of fiscal year 1958 only $193,632.08 of moneys 
obligated Seaboard & Western were for cargo, leaving almost $714 
million obligated for passengers. Of the moneys obligated for Flying 
Tiger Airlines approximately $2.6 million were for cargo, leaving an 
excess of $10 million for passenger operations. 

For Slick Airways only approximately $500,000 were obligated 
for cargo, leaving a total of approximately $4.5 million obligated for 
passengers. 

This definitely establishes one fact and that is that the all-cargo 
carriers find it necessary to engage in passenger operations for the 
military in order to utilize their equipment which they supposedly 
procured for their cargo operation. 

In this connection Mr. Delos Rentzel of Slick Airways testified 
before the Holifield committee that that airline lost $3.6 million, at- 
tempting to carry common carrier freight last year. Mr. Rentzel 
definitely pointed out that this was not the fault of the military or 
anyone else particularly. Mr. Rentzel further stated, “It is true that 
we have been subsidizing the common carrier operation of Slick Air- 
ways for at least the last few years by whatever business we could 
scrounge from contract and charter operation and primarily that was 
military. 

I would like to return to my prepared statement, sir. 

It would be possible to award even more DOD airlift business to 
the commercial operators in peacetime by flying MATS transport 
fleet either empty or with training loads. The cargo, mail, patients, 
and personnel presently carried for the Department of Defense could 
be carried by commercial airlines. To do this, however, would require 
an estimated $250 million in additional taxpayers’ money. The utili- 
zation rate of the MATS fleet would still have to be based upon the 
DOD wartime requirements. There would be no savings to offset 
the cost of purchasing additional civil airlift. 

In peacetime we purchase airlift from a large number of scheduled 
and unscheduled civil operators. Business is awarded in accordance 
with procurement regulations, to the lowest bidder capable of fur- 
nishing satisfactory service. This conduct of peacetime business is 
often confused with our Civil Reserve Air Fleet plan. As I mentioned 
earlier, the CRAF is a fleet of civil aircraft which has been desig- 
nated to augment the MATS military capability in wartime. 

Each aircraft within that fleet is specifically designated by N-num- 
ber. Any attempt to relate the CRAF operation with the purchase of 
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commercial airlift in peacetime is not valid. Many airlines which 
have aircraft allocated to the CRAF do not desire peacetime MATS 
business. Furthermore, procurement regulations require MATS to 
award contracts to the lowest bidder supplying satisfactory service, 
whether or not that bidder has aircraft in the CRAF. 

I would like at this — to say a few words about the cost of 
operating MATS. Much has been said on the subject before con- 
gressional committees in ihe past. In my opinion, a comparison of the 
peacetime cost of MATS to that of a commercial airline is invalid. 

Figures can be made to prove almost any point of view, partic- 
ularly financial figures. I am not going to assert that MATS in 
pes wcetime carries a ton of cargo for less money than does a commer- 
cial carrier, nor am I willing to concede that a commercial air car- 
rier does the job more cheaply. 

I would like to point out, however, that in making any cost com- 
parisons, it must be borne in mind that MATS, as I stated earlier, 
is operating at a little more than 4 hours a day per aircraft. We are 
not programed in peacetime to operate at an utilization rate which 
would be competitive with that of commercial airlines, nor do we carry 
payloads equal to those of commercial operators. On the contrary, 
we follow a policy of operating MATS in peacetime at a minimum 
essential utilization rate. 

In wartime our utilization rate and cabin loads increase imme- 
diately. Our war plans are all based on that principle. If our peace- 
time utilization rate were arbitrarily increased to the same high rate 
enjoyed by commercial carriers, there would be no peacetime airlift 
award to commercial operators by MATS, and I am sure that those 
operators would be unhappier than they appear to be now. 

Another thing to remember is that MATS in its peacetime opera- 
tions must fly routes which are uneconomical and which the airlines 
would »refer to avoid. I refer to the routes such as the one to Thule 
in northern Greenland, and those in support of the early warning sites 
in the northern part of this continent. Furthermore, MATS must 
operate aircraft such as the C-124 which are economical from the air- 
lines’ point of view. We often fly outsized cargo to remote spots, 
the cost of which, in ton-miles, is cmoparatively high since the gov- 
erning factor is the volume rather than the weight. Commercial 
operators do not normally carry these loads. 

I am aware of the financial plight of many civil air carriers. No 
doubt there are many factors which have caused the downward trend 
in airline errnings, such as overexpansion in a declining market, and 
I sympathize with the management of those companies which have 
made a contribution to the overall civil air industry. 

In my opinion, not everyone who operate a civil air transport is 
qualified w ithin that category. If it is determined by proper Govern- 
ment agencies that subsidies should be granted in order to aid certain 
operators , or to encourage development of cargo capability for com- 
merce and in the national interest, a subsidy should be considered. 
I do not believe, however, that MATS was organized or designed to 
subsidize civil air carriers by awarding business to them so that they 
would remain solvent. 

In summary, FT would like to st: ite Poy at the MATS tr: ansport fleet 
is a military airlift force with a specific wartime mission. It is now, 
and must continue to be, constantly ina state of readiness to perform 
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its D-day tasks. In peacetime, during our training, we generate air- 
lift capability which is used to carry traffic for the Department of De- 
fense. We do not fly our fleet in peacetime at competitive utilization 
rates and consequently a great volume of DOD traffic is carried by 
commercial airlines. "The volume of that traffic increased each year. 

Gentlemen, this completes my prepared statement. 

General Wilson is now ready to make a presentation on the MATS 

var plans, if the committee so desires. 

Following that, we shall be glad to answer any questions the com- 
mittee members may have. 

Mr. Doytz. Thank you very much, General. 

Any questions, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Keitener. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a few background 
questions I think should appear in the record at this point. 

Mr. Doytez. Very well. 

Mr. Kettener. General, you have been commander of MATS for 
over 6 years, and you have a great background in it. AsI understand 
it, during World War II, there were two major service-operated air 
transportations—the Air Transport Command, and the Air Transport 
Services of the Navy. 

Would you briefly delineate for the committee the history that 
brought these two separate services into MATS as it exists today? 

General Smrru. I will be happy to recall it. Iam using some notes 
here to refresh my memory. 

At the end of World War II there was the Air Transport Command, 
which operated for the Air Corps, which was part of the Army. At 
the same time, the Navy had the Naval Air Transport Service, which 
operated in behalf of the Navy. 

Following the Unification Act, after its passage, in 1947, as the 
first significant act of unification, to eliminate duplication, certain 
forces in the Naval Air Transport Service and all of the Air Trans- 
port Command were consolidated into what is known now as the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

Throughout the years there have been several changes in the charter 
as issued by the Department of Defense and as approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and MATS’ main mission was to be prepared to do 
a wartime task in support of the emergency war plans. 

Recently, we have received a new directive from the Department 
of Defense, and new terms of reference which prepares us to go into 
industrial funding July 1 of this year. 

Mr. Keitener. Mr. Chairman, by now, the committee is well aware 
of the general mission of MATS, but its actual charter or directive 
from the Secretary of Defense covers several typewritten pages, 2 
or 3, at least. I would suggest that at this point in the record the 
General insert that specific detailed charter in there. 

General Smirn. I will, sir. 

Mr. Doyrtz. I think that would be very valuable to have in the 
record. 

General Smiru. I think I have it. I think this is it. 

General Wiison. Yes, sir. 

General Smirn. I would like to insert this in the record: 


SS aS a 
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MISSION OF THE MILITARY AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


The mission of the Military Air Transport Service as delineated by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force in Air Force Regulation 23-17 and by the Secretary 
of Defense in Department of Defense Directive 5160.2 is as follows: 


AIR FORCE REGULATION 23-17 


a. The peacetime mission of the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) is to 
keep in being the military-air-transport forces, certain bases and the air routes 
with which to meet the wartime airlift requirements of the Department of 
Defense. Peacetime operations shall be conducted to maintain a state of readi- 
ness. MATS will: 

(1) Airlift cargo, personnel, patients, mail, and security-courier material, 
in accordance with priorities established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, effi- 
ciently and economically, as required for all Department of Defense agencies, 
and, as authorized, for other United States Government agencies; 

(2) Establish, maintain, and operate the Air Photographic and Chart- 
ing, Air Rescue, Airways and Air Communications, and Air Weather Serv- 
ices ; and 

(3) Provide such other support as may be directed by the Chief of Staff, 
USAF, for the Air Force, other military services and Government agencies. 

b. The wartime mission of MATS is to: 

(1) Provide the necessary airlift to meet the approved requirements of 
the Department of Defense ; 

(2) Provide and operate the Air Photographic and Charting, Air Rescue, 
Airways and Air Communications, and Air Weather Services; 

(4) Control and direct the operation and employment of the civil re- 
serve air fleet together with such additional civil air transport resources 
as will be made available to the military ; and 

(5) Mobilize units of the Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard ear- 
marked for mobilization assignment to MATS. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 5160.2 
a. Maintain and operate a military airlift service system within limits ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense to— 

(1) maintain an adequate emergency readiness position, 

(2) carry out realistic training programs, 

(3) provide attached airlift service as required to all agencies of the 
Department of Defense, and 

(4) provide common user airlift service as required by all agencies of 
the Department of Defense, and as authorized, for other agencies of the 
United States Government— 

(a) between points in the United States and overseas areas, 

(b) between and within oversea areas, an) 

(c) within the United States when necessary for reasons of security or 
to supplement commrcial air carrier service based on determination of the 
Military Traffic Management Agency. 

b. Augment the airlift capacity of the Agency as required to meet require- 
ments by the use of commercial airlift service in peacetime on a basis which will 
contribute to the sound economic development of an increased modern civil air- 
lift capacity and enhance the ability of civil carriers to operate with maximum 
effectiveness in support of the military forces in time of war. 

e. Procure by contract or otherwise all commercial airlift service between the 
United States and oversens nreas and within and between overseas areas except 
individual travel and package airfreight or express, and such other airlift service 
as may be directed by the Secretary of Defense. 

d. Control the volume and rate of tlow of traffic into the military airlift service 
system. Loading plans adn unloading and loading of cargo and passengers shall 
be the responsibility of the agency, utilizing the advice and participation of the 
shippers, as appropriate. 

e. Develop an expanded mobilization base through the maximum feasible use 
of commercial airlift, maintenance, repair and overhaul, and terminal services, 
consistent with military requirements and the efficient employment of Depart- 
ment of Defense resources. 


Mr. Ketiener. While I realize that Secretary Sharp and you have 
already dealt to some extent in this matter, I would like to read and 
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ask you to discuss the recommendations made by the Hoover Commis- 
sion in 1955. 

The Hoover recommendation reads as follows, Mr. Chairman, 

That the peacetime operations of the integrated Military Air Transport Service 
be restricted and realistically limited to persons and cargo carefully evaluated 
as to necessity for military air transportation and only after commercial carriers 
have been utilized to the maximum practicable extent should transportation on 
service carriers be authorized. 

General Smiru. As I recall, Mr. Kelleher, it was the viewpoint of 
the Department of Defense that the full capability of the Military 
Sea Transportation service and Military Transportation Service 
should be used before purchasing any commercial airlift. 

In substance, this was the position that they took. And they did 
not agree with the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Ketiener. The Department found itself in disagreement with 
Hoover Commission on that. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. Have any formal statements been made or papers 
issued in contravention of the Hoover Commission recommendation 
that you know of ? 

General Smirn. Sir, I can’t recall. I will have to ask Colonel 
Hedlund. 

Colonel Heptwunp. The Air Force, sir, did prepare a commentary 
on, I believe, all of the Hoover Commission recommendations in the 
transportation area. 

However, I am not aware as of this moment of the final destination 
or where these recommendations finally ended, whether they went 
outside of the Department of Defense back to the executive branch or 
not. But we can certainly ascertain that fact. 

Mr. Kevrener. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, in view of the very 
basic considerations which the Hoover Commission has dealt with for 
several years, that if there is an official position in relation to the 
statement I read, it be inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Doytez. I am sure the committee would want that in the record. 

DECEMBER 22, 1955. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The views of the Department of Defense on the Hoover 
Commission Report on Transportation are attached. Specific comments are in- 
cluded on each of the recommendations considered applicable to this Depart- 
ment. 

As you know, it is my intention that each of the Commission reports receive 
eareful study and evaluation within the Department of Defense. Accordingly, 
it may be that after further consideration of this report we will have additional 
comments to make. 

With great respect, I am 

Faithfully yours, 
©. E. WILson. 


DECEMBER 22, 1955. 
Hon. Rowvanp E. HUGHES, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. 

Dear Mr. Hucues: In accordance with Bureau of the Budget Bulletin No. 
55-5 to the heads of executive departments and establishments, dated March 4, 
there is attached a letter to the President transmitting the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on the Hoover Commission Report on Transportation. 

As you know, it is my intention that each of the Commission reports receive 
eareful study and evaluation within the Department of Defense. Accordingly, it 
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may be that after further consideration of this report we will have additional 
comments to make. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILson. 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


In this report the Commission frequently advances the proposition that in case 
of war the real transportation reserve of the Armed Forces is civilian ships and 
planes, and that, therefore, these civilian means of transportation must be 
strengthened by Government business. The Department of Defense does not 
question the validity of that proposition. The Commission, however, carries the 
application of this proposition beyond the point to which the Department of 
Defense can follow in two respects: 

(1) In urging that the Department of Defense take certain action to keep 
civilian transportation prosperous, the Commission occasionally overlooks the 
fact that the proposed action would result in the Department of Defense operat- 
ing its own transportation facilities in an inefficient manner. For example, the 
subcommittee’s reasoning behind recommendation No. 10 indicates that passen- 
gers should be assigned to private carriers even though MSTS has unused 
accommodations. 

(2) The Commission apparently favors reducing the size of nucleus fleets of 
ships and airplanes below that determined by the responsible Government offi- 
cials, in order to aid civilian carriers. 

As to (1) above, the Department of Defense is charged with the duty to admin- 
ister the funds Congress appropriates to it as efficiently as it can in accordance 
with such national policies as may be established by higher authority. The De- 
partment of Defense, therefore, considers it is not justified in departing from 
that duty merely because civilian carriers would be benefited. 

As to (2) above, the size of nucleus fleets of ships and airplanes which it is 
desirable to maintain is admittedly a difficult problem. It is further a problem 
on which the present world situation makes past experience of little help. The 
farflung dispersal of our forces, the possibility of a sudden outbreak of limited 
actions, such as Korea, and the probability that if a major war comes it will come 
with lightninglike suddenness, argue in favor of maintaining larger nucleus fleets 
than has been thought necessary in the past. The Department of Defense knows 
of no other way of solving this problem than to strike what appears to be a 
reasonable balance between readiness for immediate combat and the desirability 
of strengthening civilian transport, relying in the case of ships (see tab A) on 
the judgment of the Government officials charged with making the decision. The 
Department, therefore, finds it is unable to go along with recommendations which 
advocate substantially smaller fleets than such a reasonable balance produces. 


Recommendation No. 18 (p. 59) 

“(a) That the Secretary of Defense issue a superseding and controlling direc- 
tive to eliminate the duplicating air transport services within the Department 
of Defense and merge the entire operation into Military Air Transport Service, 
except necessary administrative aircraft.” 

Applicability 
Applicable to Department of Defense. 


Department of Defense position 
Concur in principle. 
Comments 


The Department of Defense agrees that all regular route-type air transport 
services now being operated by the military departments should be merged into 
a single airlift command. Further, the Department of Defense believes that ac- 
tion is necessary to place the operation of the airlift agency on an industrial 
fund basis. ‘Che provision of airlift to the using military agencies on a reim- 
bursable basis will, in the opinion of the Department of Defense, result in im- 
proved logistic planning insofar as the use of air transport is concerned, pro- 
vide a better gage of the efficiency and effectiveness of air transport operations 
than is now available, and provide an effective means of controlling the use of air 
transport services. 

With the establishment of an industrial fund, a system should be devised 
whereby the military preparedness aspect of the Military Air Transport Service 
operation, such as maneuvers and exercises, are charged against appropriated 
Air Force funds not included as a portion of the tariff rates. 
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There will be a continuing need for individual commands to have organic 
air transport assigned. However, the use of such air transport normally will 
be limited to training operations of a tactical or strategic nature. They will be 
permitted to engage in regular route operations only if military considerations 
so require. 


Implementation 

The Department of Defense will issue such directives as are necessary to 
merge existing regular route type air transport services and will additionally 
establish the operation of the integrated air transport service on an industrial 
fund basis. 

“(b) That the number of administrative aircraft be drastically reduced.” 


Applicability 
Applicable to Department of Defense. 
Department of Defense position 
Nonconcur. 


Comments 

The primary purpose served by these aircraft is the maintenance of flight 
proficiency by rated personnel assigned to administrative duties. Obviously, the 
the operation of these aircraft for training generates opportune airlift which in 
the past has been used to some extent for the movement of official military traffic 
and personnel in a “hitchhiker” status. Administrative aircraft are also em- 
ployed to transport key military and civilian officials when other methods of 
transport do not meet the specific needs of the mission to be performed. In addi- 
tion, administrative aircraft are employed to provide logistic support to isolated 
areas or to move traffic which for security reasons must be transported in these 


aircraft. 
The Department of Defense believes that existing policies concerning the 


assignment of administrative aircraft conpled with the periodic review of such 
assignments conducted by the military departments adequately protect against 
the assignment of administrative aircraft in excess of valid military require- 
ments. The Department of Defense supports the proposition that administrative 
aircraft should not be used as a general rule in meeting normal airlift service re- 
quirements of the organization to which they are assigned as it feels that peace- 
time logistic operations cannot be conducted in an orderly and effective manner 
by the use of the opportune airlift that is generated by administrative aircraft 
operating on an irregular basis. But the Department of Defense cannot support 
any policy which would require aircraft to fly empty, save for a crew. Denial 
of the right to use this opportune airlift, particularly for the carriage of military 
personnel on leave, would be an inexplicable policy to members of the Armed 
Forces. 


Implementation 

The Department of Defense will issue such directives as are necessary to pro- 
hibit the use of administrative aircraft in regular route type operations and to 
otherwise conform their use to the foregoing comments. 

“(c) That the peacetime operations of the integrated Military Air Transport 
Service be restricted and realistically limited to persons and cargo carefully 
evaluated as to necessity for military air transportation and, only after com- 
mercial carriers have been utilized to the maximum practicable extent, should 
transportation on Service carriers be authorized.” 


Applicablility 
Applicable to Department of Defense. 


Department of Defense position 
Concur in part. 


Comments 

The maintenance of a military air transport system is an essential military re- 
quirement. In time of war this air transport system will serve as a “hard core” 
for the expansion that will be required. To be capable of expansion and to imme- 
diately provide effective air transport support, the in-being military system must 
be trained and practiced. It is not enough to train aircrews and to fly aircraft. 
They form but a part of an air transport system. It is necessary to practice 
ground handling units, traffic and load control units, and other essential elements. 
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In training for its wartime role, the air transport system generates available lift 
which the Department of Defense, as pointed out above, incidentally uses. 

In addition to the requirement of maintaining a nucleus air transport system 
for mobilization purposes, the Department of Defense must operate aircraft to 
meet airlift requirements which cannot for valid reasons be met by civil carriers. 

It is a generally acknowledged fact that if large cargo air transports are to be 
developed and operated, their genesis will be from within the military depart- 
ments. Obviously, for economic reasons, the amount of air transport that will be 
required in time of war cannot be developed in peacetime unless it can be made to 
pay, at least in part, the cost of its development and maintenance. 

Because of the requirement for maintaining a military air transport system 
in being and since such a system must be operated in actual day-to-day operations, 
if it is to be capable of providing effective air transport support in time of war, 
the Department of Defense cannot agree that military air transport services 
should be used only after civil air carriers have been employed to the maximum 
feasible extent. 

The report of the Commission appears to have as an objective the strengthen- 
ing of the United States civil air transportation system by the diversion of traffic 
thereto from military air carriers. The Department of Defense is in full accord 
with the need and desirability of strengthening and expanding the civil air trans- 
portation industry. However, it believes that such strengthening and expansion 
must be based on sound economic factors and with full consideration being given 
to the needs of defense as well as commerce. 

The diversion of traffic from military air transport services is in most instances 
an artificial basis for expansion, and will increase rather than decrease the over- 
all costs to the Government of obtaining air transport and providing for an air 
transport capability for mobilization. 

The Department of Defense believes that the only feasibte way of develop- 
ing the air transport capability this Nation requires for war is to increase the 
peacetime use of air transport as a normal means of transport. At present air 
transport is employed, as a rule, to lift emergency or other high priority require- 
ments. It is not used, as a general rule, to take advantage of the overall logistic 
Savings it offers. The Department of Defense is intensively studying new ways 
and means of improving the overall effectiveness and economy of its logistic sys- 
tems. It believes that these studies will point clearly to the advantages of a 
logistic system geared to the speed and flexibility of the airplane and that the 
use of air transport as a normal means of transportation will increase manifold. 
It is planned that civil air carriers will have an ever-increasing role in the 
logistic systems of the Department of Defense. In this way air transport will 
be expanded on a sound financial basis without impairing the mobilization 
readiness stature of the military air transport system and with a minimum of 
economic burden on the Nation as a whole. 

In modern logistics, operations such as Logair and Quicktrans provide im- 
portant and needed services to the military and at the same time strengthen 
civil air transportation. Under new logistic concepts the emphasis will be on 
a flexible system capable of providing worldwide support with reduced inven- 
tories, pipelines, ground handling, storage, and administrative effort. Items 
which the Commission questioned in its report concerning Logair are consid- 
ered proper candidates for air transport if their movement by air reduces over- 
all costs. The Department of Defense recognizes that certain shipments in the 
past have been made by air which appear questionable. However, when the facts 
are studied, it is apparent that prudent use was made of available airlift at a 
savings to the taxpayer. The movement of cement to Bermuda by air was made 
to prevent a work stoppage. An Air Force band was moved between West- 
over Air Force Base and Bermuda by aircraft that were positioned in Bermuda 
for lack of facilities in the United States. These aircraft normally operated 
on the MATS route between Westover and Europe. Again the use of these air- 
craft for the movement of a band and of household goods was simply a matter 
of using available lift to the benefit of the United States. 

Concerning that part of this recommendation having to do with limitations 
on traffic moving via the integrated MATS, the Department of Defense agrees. 
The placing of MATS on an industrial fund basis will provide adequate controls 
on the use of air transport services by the military departments. 


Implementation 


The Department of Defense will issue such directives as are required to place 
the operation of MATS on an industrial fund basis. It will publish such policies 
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as are necessary to insure that the maximum feasible use is made of the serv- 
ices of the civil air carriers for the movement of military traffic. It will take 
such steps as may be required to insure that the operation of military air trans- 
port services in peacetime is the minimum required to maintain the appropriate 
state of mobilization readiness and to meet peacetime requirements which cannot 
be handled by civil carriers. 

Mr. Reece. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorie. Yes. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ke.LeHer. General—although this, too, will probably be dealt 
with later on by other witnesses—would you tell at this point the 
number and the type of planes that MATS has today and your re- 
quirements with respect to numbers and types? 

General Smiru. As of December 31, 1957, MATS, which included 
all its services as well as transport divisions, had a total of 1,375 
airplanes. 

_ is a great variety of types and I will submit them for the 
record. 

Mr. Ketiener. Give the major types, will you? 

General Smith. All right, sir. 

There were 30 B-25’s, there were 89 B-50’s, there were 141 C—47’s, 
147 C-54’s, 47 C-97’s, there were 90 C-118’s, there were 319 C-124’s, 
there were 101 SA-16’s which are rescue airplanes, 49 T-33’s, 24 
R6D’s, which are Navy, and 28 R~7V’s, which are also Navy. 

Mr. Keiieuer. The R-6D and R7V are what civilians call—_— 

General Smrru. Are the same as the C-118. 

Mr. Ketiener. The C-118. 

General Smirn. The R-7V isthe same as the C-121. 

Mr. Kevienrr. And that is the Constellation. 

General Smtrn. That is the Super-Constellation. 

Mr. Ketiener. Super-Constellation. 

General Smrru. I will give you this, to the reporter. 

Mr. Ke..ener. Yes, we will put those in the record, General. 

(The chart is as follows :) 
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General Smrru. Of these aircraft, of the 4-engine transport fleet, 
which we consider will be part of the industrial fund fleet, there were 
a total of 446 4-engine transports assigned to what we call strategic 
transport lift. 

There were 161 4-engine transports assigned to the troop carriers. 

There were 32 transports assigned for aeromedical evacuation. 

There were 40 transports assigned to the 1254th Group over at 
Washington National and Bolling Air Force Base, which is called a 
Special Air Missions Fleet. 

I will insert that in the record, too, if you want it. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Air transport mission—Assigned aircraft Dec. 31, 1957—Single manager- 
industrial fund fleet 


ASSIGNED 


| Total | USAF | Navy | Total | vsar| Navy 
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Mr. Keitiener. General, what is the number of personnel in MATS 
today, and draw a comparison between today’s number, and the num- 
ber that have been in MATS for the last, say, 3 or 4 years. 

General Smiru. Generally speaking, it ran around 100,000 people. 
I can give it specifically. In 1955, fiscal year, there were 104,000 
people, 104,065; in 1956, there were 107,795; in 1957, there were 
113,884; and as of December 31, 1957, there were 122,282. 

Mr. Kewieuer. It has been on a steady rise, then. 

General Smirn. This is due to the fact, Mr. Kelleher, that we have 
recently taken over troop carrier, which has been incorporated in the 
fleet. Also, we have taken over some heavy transport units in the 
Far East. And we have one on temporary duty in Europe. 

Mr, Ke.iever. Your charter has been changed to include these new 
functions. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. And that has been fairly recent ? 

Genera] Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. General, in Secretary Sharp’s testimony he referred 
a number of times to the fact that the size of MATS is dictated by the 
strategic air requirement during the first few days of a conflict. In 
your statement you rfeer to the size of MATS as being based primarily 
on D-day, requirements for airlift as stated to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
by the individual services. Would you separate these two concepts for 
the committee, showing how the size is dictated by SAC on the one 
hand, and dictated by the overall requirement of the three services on 
the other hand ? 

General SmitH. Well, I am quite certain, Mr. Kelleher, that in the 
operations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the services first submit their 
requirements, and they are consolidated, and they try to create a fleet 
that would meet those requirements, and specific plans of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the event of an emergency. 

It just so happens that with the fleet based on the requirements sub- 
mitted by the three services and having been cleared through a variety 
of committees and screened a great many times, they have allocated 
this fleet under certain conditions to do certain tasks. It just so hap- 
= that MATS has a very high priority in supporting the strike 

orce, 

Mr. Ketiener. The Strategic Air Command. 

General Smirn. There are also plans to support the Army. And at 
the moment of decision, I am quite sure the Chiefs will say how the 
fleet will be used and where it will go. 

Mr. Ketiener. Then you might say that Secretary Sharp’s state- 
ment that the size of MATS was dictated by the Strategic Air require- 
ment, is not a complete definition of the basis for the size of MATS. 

General Smiru. I would agree with you, sir. It is not exactly as 
Mr. Sharp stated. 

Mr. Ketiener. The Joint Chiefs of Staff at the time necessary for 
decision would allocate the aircraft to SAC as it needed it, and as it 
had priority in their opinion, but it is conceivable that it might be the 
carrying of troops that would be your prime job at that time. 

(General Smith nods.) 

Mr. Ketirner. Depending on the kind of conflict and its location. 

General Smrrn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. All right, sir. 
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How does MATS fund its day-to-day operations, General? 

You mentioned the industrial fund that you would start in July. 

General Smiru. July 1. 

Mr. Ketxener. July 1. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ketiener. How have you been operating ? 

General Smrru. Strictly by appropriated funds, and by a break- 
down of the budget which is allocated to us by the Department of the 
Air Force. 

On the 1st of July we will establish a revolving fund, and we will 
start cost accounting, bill our customers, and recoup for the revolv- 
ing fund. 

Mr. Ketiener. Today, if the Army called on MATS, that is had 
a requirement that you carried 30,000 troops from one place in Europe, 
we will say, to the United States, you would ask for funds from the 
Appropriations Committee directly for that MATS operation. 

You would not receive any money from the Army for that, is that 
correct ? 

General Smrru. No, sir. This is an obligation of the Department 
of the Air Force, to furnish transportation for the Department of the 
Army. 

So if MATS furnished that transportation, the Department of the 
Air Force would pay for it. 

Mr. Ketiener. I see. 

Now, after July 1, under the same circumstances, we can assume 
that the Army would budget for that requirement, and then repay 
into this industrial fund the cost of the operation. 

General Smiru. Substantially so, except for troop carrier units, 
sir, which are now a part of the MATS fleet. That cost would be 
borne by the Department of the Air Force in accordance with its ob- 
ligation to furnish transportation for the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Ketxener. That is an exception to the rule, then. 

General Smirn. That is an exception to the general rule. 

Mr. Keriener. Would you explain very briefly to the committee 
what an industrial fund is. It is a term that has been misunderstood 
by a good many people. Just very briefly. 

General Smirn. I may not understand it, sir. [Laughter.] 

General Smirn. There is established a revolving fund to start pay- 
ing for your costs 2s you go along month by month. As the fleet 
operates and hauls its cargo and its passengers all over the world, 
the customers are billed and they repay, and therefore, you replenish 
the revolving fund. And we are not permitted either to make a profit 
or to have a loss. 

Mr. Kevieuer. Theoretically, this fund would continue to revolve 
and no further appropriations would be necessary. 

(General Smith nods.) 

Mr. Ketiener. Actually, it doesn’t work that way. 

General Smrrn. Actually, since we are new in the game—and this 
is something quite different from the Military Sea ‘Transportation 
Service, because we use different vehicles—I pr edict we won't be able 
to do it exactly that way. That is, we are having trouble now fore- 
casting exactly how many hours we are going to fly, and if those 
flying hours are actually allocated, are we going to get the required 
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ersonnel, and assuming that we have the personnel, that there will 

no malfunctioning in the aircraft so that we have to stand them 
down. 

There are a great many factors that are involved in it. We can 
oversimplify it, I believe, by comparing to MSTS and their indus- 
trial fund. 

Mr. Keviener. Theirs is much more orderly than yours, more pre- 
dictable. 

General SmrrH. Much more orderly. They don’t load as many ships 
as we do transports a day, manifesting the cargo in detail and all the 

variety of customers. It is going to be a very complicated process. 
We have studied it for a long time. We have had counsel, Price 
Waterhouse & Co., I believe, to study with us over a year and | a half. 
We have also sought counsel from MSTS and industrial operators, to 
advise us on this and do it in the simplest terms. 

We are still waiting for the ground rules on this fund so we can 

o forward with it. And we have asked that the target date be not 
ater than April 1. 

In giving us only 90 days to write our manuals, to school our per- 
sonnel out in the field, and also educate our customers. 

I think it is going to be nip and tuck all the wa 

Mr. Keittener. That completes my questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Doytx. Mr. Reece—— 

Mr. Reece. No questions. 

Mr. Doyie. Mr. Becker ¢ 

Mr. Brecker. No; I think that General Smith has done a very 
good job. 

General Smiru. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brcxer. As a matier of fact, he not only did a good job to- 
day as far as I am concerned, but yesterday after the committee 
hearing in here we had quite a conversation, in which I learned a 
great deal about not only the organization of MATS but in its 
relation to the commercial airlines, I think the information you have 
given us this morning has straightened out many of the things that 
unquestionably have arisen. 

On the questions that have arisen, I hope that some of these mat- 
ters, in some way, by either the committee or by MATS, be straight- 
ened out, and put some of these commercial airlines well informed 
as to just what has happened. 

General Smirn. I couldn’t agree with you more, Mr. Becker. We 
are not hostile to the airlines. We have aided many of those who 
have been under contract with us, and who from time to time have 
been in difficulty. 

Mr. Becker. I—— 

General Smiru. Very often. We need them in wartime as well as 
in the economy of the Nation. I, personally, believe that, if some 
other committee or somebody else decides that we need them in our 
overall] national interest, they ought to be subsidized as we subsidized 
the passenger-cargo carriers in the early days of scheduled airline 
operation. 

Mr. Becker. You have reiterated right there that which I had in 
mind yesterday in our conversation after the meeting; the fact 
that we do need these commercial airlines in time of emergency and 
in time of war. They are of the utmost necessity to us. That is the 
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only position I have in mind; that we do what we can now to keep 
in being and keep them improving and progressing to do the best 
operation, so when we do need them and you need them they will be 
available. You have certainly convinced me that you want to do that 
and have been doing it. 

General Smrru. I am, personally, in favor of it. I don’t know 
whether anybody else agrees with it. This is my personal view- 

oint. 

Mr. Brcxer. You have been very frank about it, General, and I 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Doytz. Mr. Byrne—— 

Mr. Byrne. No questions. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

Mr. Doytxz. Yes, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Make a remark, rather than ask a question. 

Both the private lines and the Military Air Transport are essential— 
one is essential to our economy and both are essential to the national 
defense, and it would appear that both should be conserved and 
developed. 

The Military Air Transport has done a great deal for the private 
airlines in emergency and the Military Air Transport has utilized 
the private lines to advantage. 

And, as the general indicates in his response to Mr. Becker, there 
shouldn’t be any conflict of interest so far as the long-range objective 
isconcerned. ‘The Military Air Transport is not a body of private lines 
and nobody, I think, on the other hand, ought to try to impair the 
position of the Military Air Transport, which must have a certain 
capability in the event of a national emergency, as the general has 
discussed in his statement here. That position must be maintained. 

And then what else should be done; that is, whatever else should 
be done to conserve the other services, the private services—that 
should be done likewise. But it isn’t necessarily in any way to under- 
mine the position of the Military Air Transport to do whatever might 
be necessary to preserve the auxiliary units that should be made avail- 
able and called upon, as I see it. Is that more or less in a measure a 
summary of your view, General ? 

General Smiru. More or less, Mr. Reece. 

As you stated before, you take, for example, Slick Airways. They 
had, last year, $8 million of business. I am sure they derived a profit, 
or I assume they have, in the Government charter business with us. 
But they lost it in the domestic side of it. 

Now, this impels me to take the position that, if we need these cargo 
carriers—and I, personally, think we do—in the economy of the Na- 
tion as well as a future possibility of using them in wartime, they 
ought to be subsidized, selected carriers. But some other commit- 
tee should decide it. And I do not believe it is the responsibility of 
the Military Air Transport Service to keep them solvent in the do- 
mestic side of the business. 

Mr. Reece. Yes; they shouldn’t be subsidized at the expense of 
undermining the position of the Military Air Transport. 

General Smitu. Exactly, sir. That is my position. 

Mr. Reece. There is a certain capability of the Military Air Trans- 
port that must be maintained in order to meet the emergencies that 
arise, as well as the day-to-day military requirement. 
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General Smirn. They need stability in their work, Mr. Reece. Un- 
fortunately, in the Government charter business, which I have 
watched for a long time, it is very difficult to forecast from year to 
year exactly what is going to happen. We suddenly deploy our forces, 
and what is a considerable amount of business, say, in the Far East 
last year, would suddenly dissipate. 

It is also necessary that the airlines have some sort of a stable op- 
eration so they can continue to attract risk capital to modernize 
their equipment. It is uneconomical to continue to operate obsolete 
equipment or equipment that came off the war-surplus list. It is very 
expensive to operate. It can’t compete with the modern aircraft. 
And only recently we have encouraged them, particularly in MATS, 
to operate more modern aircraft, which they have done, I think to 
their great credit. 

But a lot of these modern cargo carriers and passenger craft have 
been developed through the risk capital that has been attracted by 
the scheduled airlines. They have debugged the airplane, too. As 
far as my own experience in MATS is concerned, the most reliable 
transports we have in the fleet today are the military counterparts 
of the commercial airlines—like the C-118, which is something simi- 
lar to the DC-6, and the C-121, which is comparable to the Super 
Constellation. 

In my business it takes a long time to debug them, because I must 
take my priority in competition for the modification funds along 
with the rest of the Air Force. I do not object to it. First things 
must come first. So it takes us a little bit longer in the military 
service to get the reliability out of, say, some of these transports, 
like the 124, as we do in some of the commercial jobs, which are easier 
to maintain and which have had a great many flying hours behind 
them, much greater than we can put in, and, therefore, they can facili- 
tate the debugging of the aircraft and get it to the reliability that in- 
sures the type of service we want. 

Mr. Doytz. Mr. Byrne, you have a question. 

Mr. Byrne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

General, aren’t we in a position now where we do subsidize some of 
these airlines? 

General Smirn. There is no cargo carrier that has been certificated, 
that I am aware of, that is subsidized. Categorically, airlines like 
Seaboard & Western, Slick, Transocean, and Flying Tiger are not sub- 
sidized. 

Mr. Byrne. Now, how many of these companies received a charter 
within the last 10 years and are not in business today. 

General Smiru. I am not prepared to submit it. I will get the in- 
formation and put it in the record, sir. 

(This information appears later in the record.) 

Mr. Byrne. General, I agree with you that we should subsidize 
some of these companies, because the position I take right now is com- 
paring this with our merchant fleet. Our merchant. fleet today is 
obsolete. Most of our ships that are carrying our cargo are flying 
a foreign flag, which not only prevents our people from making a 
living, but none of that money comes back into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Now, you know the merchant fleet in the last two wars was the 
fourth arm of defense. What annoys me is this. Where will some 
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of these commercial eps be in case of a fire? We do need a fire 
company in case of a fire, and in my book MATS is that fire company. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, would you indulge me just a minute? 

Mr. Dore. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. Becker. I didn’t take too much time before. 

Mr. Doyix. Go ahead, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. We did establish yesterday, General, in the testimony 
of Mr. Sharp, and I think in the light of Mr. Byrne’s "question I should 
state this. The cargo-freight airlines: None of them are subsidized. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Becker. That the commercial passenger lines are subsidized. 
We certainly made that clear yesterday. 

General Smrru. Well, the domestic ones are not, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. The domestic ones I am talking 

General Smrru. The overocean ones we are going to subsidize? 

Mr. Brecker. The overocean passenger lines are subsidized. The 
only difficulty we get into in the question of outright subsidization— 
and this sounds like heresy from a man who preac ches free enterprise 
and is free enterprise all the time—is that when we do subsidize, there 
seems to be no limitation as to the use of the subsidation to keep these 
airlines going, or any subsidation regardless of what it is. 

Because their lines are on the stock market. They sell stock and 
there are dividends and there are high salaries paid to officials in 
those lines. Now, it does involve all of our people who are paying 
taxes for that subsidy. And I can well understand the position that 
you are in in operating MATS, where you have given cargo to the ex- 
tent of to a line of $8 million in 1 year, and at the end of the year they 
have lost money, but not certainly on the cargo they transported for 
you. See? Sol do think the line of subsidy is something I hope never 
does come about. It is something that should be very carefully 
scrutinized and should be even more scrutinized than it is today with 
those overseas lines that are carrying passengers. 

General Smiru. I agree with you, sir. 

My relationships w ith the executives in the scheduled airliners, par- 
ticularly in the United States, is that they have wanted to go off sub- 
sidy as early as practicable, for the reasons you stated. 

They don’t want to stay on a subsidy. And perhaps that feeling 
would also exist in the certificated cargo carriers, to get off of it as 
soon as they possibly can. 

I am quite sure that would be their position and the principles upon 
which they operate. I have confidence in that. They don’t want to be 
subsidized, unless they have to. 

Mr. Becker. That is the main point in the one discussion I have 
had with the cargo-carrying airlines, is that if they did not have the 
competition of MATS in certain areas they would not need, nor are 
they asking for, a subsidy. But you covered that ground quite thor- 
oughly, as T said before. 

General Smrrn. I hope we have cleared that up, sir. 

Mr. Becker. You have. 

General SmirH. One of the claims that was made by the Hoover 
Task Force Commission was that if MATS got out of carrying mail, 
for example, this would reduce the subsidy of the overocean carriers. 
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To that extent the Department of Defense has appropriated funds, 
with which they reimburse the Post Office Department, for carrying 
the mail on the main trunklines, to the extent of their appropriation. 
I think that is valid and worthy. But nevertheless, I would make an 
educated guess—I don’t have the exact figures here—that more than 
one-tenth of all the cargo we carry is mail for our troops stationed all 
over the world. And as you know, mail is an important morale factor 
to all our people who are stationed overseas, and particularly in the 
remote areas. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, General, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dore. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. General Smith, can you tell me a little about 
CRAF? I know there are about 350 to 375 airplanes that are modi- 
fied through Air Force money and probably some of them are just 
outrigh maintained, I don’t know. 

But could you tell me how they work in at the present time with 
MATS, or if they do? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. I know in case of war you would immediately 
take them over, but 

General Smirn. I suggested to the chairman that it is a subject in 
itself. Perhaps if we had the opportunity we could give a brief — 
entation by Colonel Brecht on this subject. Essentially, the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet plan was an agreement between the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of Defense to allocate a certain 
number of suitable four-engine transports that can go over ocean 
and can supplement the MATS fleet in time of war. 

These airplanes are designated by specific serial number. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is an N. 

General Smiru. An N-serial number, Department of Commerce 
N-serial number. We allocate funds from the Department of the Air 
Force to provide certain navigation equipment and radio gear pri- 

marily, to modify the airplane and prepare them to reinforce us in 
time of war. 

They go further. We allocate funds for stockpiling spare parts 
at certain locations overseas, and by contract with certain selected 
carriers, they act as what we term the senior lodger to maintain that 
stockpile. For example, we have one in Santa Maria in the Azores, 
which is managed by Pan American. There are a few others all 
over the world. 

Their routes are selected. They have boards formed where they 
pool their equipment and their crews and they manage the tasks 
which they are given and they know in advance over which routes 
they will operate. 

However, this plan can’t be enforced except in a total emergency 
by Executive pel we of the President. In a small war, such as in 
Korea, they must come in voluntarily. The agreement is they all go 
in together. At the same time, the bounds of the four-engine fleet— — 

Mr. Partrerson. Those people who volunteer: Are they taken out 
of a certain part of our commercial air fleet ? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. As in the Korean war 

Mr. Parrerson. Can you cite an example? For instance, would 
some of them come out of Pan American? 
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General Smrrn. Yes, sir. There were—I can’t recall the exact 
number, sir. Say there were on the order of 10 from United Air 
Lines, and say there were about the same number from Pan American, 
United Air Lines contributed some, Transocean, as well as Overseas 
National, Seaboard, and Western, and we even had the Canadians 
in there. 

Mr. Patterson. How about Northwest ? 

General Smiru. Northwest had about five C—54’s, Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, the next question that comes up in my 
mind is this. The present ships that are a part of CRAF are 4- 
engine airliners, and you have set aside spare parts for maintenance, 
and so forth, scattered around the world, under the jurisdiction of 
these various commercial airlines, I think. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patrerson. Is that correct ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. What are you going to do, say, for instance, pos- 
sibly next fall when some of these airlines go into the jet jobs? Are 
you going tostill have the same program? Are you going to maintain 
those airplanes on the same basis as they presently are maintained ? 

General Smrrn. We are going to maintain the stockpile because 
there will be a substantial number of piston-engine slaneail still in the 
CRAF plan. As the jet transports become available and become 
operational, by agreement with the Defense Air Transportation Ad- 
ministrator, those airplanes will be allocated again by serial number, 
and it is our feeling that in the initial phases of this deal the airlines 
will stockpile their spare parts, for at least the time being, until we 

et great numbers in there and we can get—what we are really working 
For is an all-jet transport fleet. 

Mr. Patrerson. Some of the airlines now are flying the great circle, 
as you know. I think Northwest does. That is the Oriental Express. 

ea Smitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Partrerson. I understand from reading in the newspapers that 
some Korean airlines are coming into, for instance, Seattle and Port- 
land. How isthat going to affect your program ? 

General Smitu. It won’t affect my program at all, sir. 

Mr. Patrerson. Well, I mean the triangle of pilots and things. If 
they come in and then that particular route is closed to other than one 
American airline, will that affect your program ? 

General Smiru. None whatsoever, sir. The routes of the commer- 
cial carriers—in some cases ours will run over the same routes, but 
where they operate and where we operate are two different matters, 
completely. It doesn’t affect our training whatsoever. 

Mr. Parrerson. Are these pilots who are flying now for CRAF, 
Reserve officers or are they just civilian pilots ? 

General Smiru. Some of them are, sir, and some of them aren’t. 

It has been the viewpoint, I believe, of the Department of the Air 
Force, the last time I was familiar with it, that these Reserves who were 
with the commercial operator—there are a great many, and they are 
extremely fine, ca able people, professionally, wonderful people. 
They are now cascad to certain Reserve troop carrier wings, for in- 
stance, one here at Andrews Air Force Base and various others around 
the country. They can’t be allocated to two jobs at the same time. 
They either have to be in the Reserves or they have to be in the CRAF. 
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And I think it was the feeling of the Department of Defense at the 
time—I don’t know whether they changed their position or not—if 
they had a choice between the 2, they want them in the CRAF, 
because they have to go to war within 48 hours. 

Mr. Parrerson. Who wants them in the CRAF? The Air Force? 

General Smiru. The Air Force does, and I believe the Department 
of Defense’s position was the same. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, then, in reality the Air Force has jurisdiction 
over these particular pilots at all times ¢ 

General Smirn. Oh, no, sir; we have no jurisdiction at all. They 
are civilians. Our intention is to maintain these companies intact and 
not to militarize them in time of war. And their own management 
will operate them and maintain the aircraft and schedule the crews 
and ther maintenance. 

Mr. Patrerson. Do they ever come to the Air Force for any brief- 
ing or training? 

General Smirn. Oh, we meet quite often with all our CRAF oper- 
ators. We work up logistical plans. We refine the stockpile, that is, 
skin it down to save ourselves money. We are in close contact, I would 
say, all the time. 

Mr. Parrerson. About how much money is involved in that pro- 
gram, General ? 

General Smrru. I will have to get the exact figure, sir; $11 million 
I think was expended last year. Lam correct. Up to date, sir, we have 
spent 

Mr. Partrerson. Up to date, what ? 

General Smirn. About $23 million, sir, on this program. 

Mr. Patrerson. Is that just for engine maintenance, or is that what? 

General Smirn. Sir, this is for the modification of the aircraft, its 
electronic gear, for procurement of spares, for payment of the airlines 
to act as senior lodgers and manage the stockpile and keep it vitalized 
and for even paying the per diem for the advisory assistance groups 
when we meet with them. 

Mr. Patrerson. And in your opinion as a general in the Air Force, 
this is a good organization ? 

General Smrru. I think it is a wonderful thing. 

Mr. Parrerson. And it is a good investment so far as the Depart- 
ment of Defense is concerned, and also the Air Force? 

General Smiru. I certainly agree with you, sir. 

In amplification of this CRAF program, one of the requirements is 
to maintain enough transport in the United States for our wartime 
economy and what MATS doesn’t use is pooled into what they call 
war air service pattern within the United States to move the people 
and express and cargo to support the war economy. 

Mr. Parrerson. Are any of the nonschedules tied into this CRAF ? 

General Smitru. Yes, sir; I can submit the list of airlines that are 
in the CRAF plan, sir, for the record. 

Mr. Patrerson. How do they compare—— 

General Smiru. There are some 26, sir-—— 

General Wiutson. Twenty-five. 

General Smiru. All right. I can read off all of this or just read off 
part of it and give you an indication, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson., You can just put it in the record. 
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General Smirx. All right, I will put it in the record, sir. 

I would say nonsche ules: California-Eastern has 12 airplanes 
allocated, for example. 

Mr. Parrerson. Unless the members are interested in hearing the 
names of the nonschedules, you don’t have to read it. 

General Smirn. I think if you are interested, I can read out the 
nonschedules. 

Mr. Byrne. Yes, I would like to have the names, not only of the 
nonschedules, but 1 would like to have the list in the last 10 years of 
companies who have secured charters and are not in business today, 
for the committee, if you will, General. 

General Smrrn. Mr. Byrne, I am sorry, I won’t have that latter 
part of it. I will secure that information and present it later for the 
record, if you will permit me, sir. 

Mr. Byrne. All right. 

General Smiru. I do have now the list of operators in the CRAF 
fleet, which I can submit for the record. 

Mr. Byrne. Fine. 

Mr. Parrerson. Now, General, in your opinion, how does the non- 
scheduled group compare with the scheduled airlines, in the perform- 
ance of duty, that is, in the overall operational phase ? 

General Smiru. Well, there is a vast difference within the nonsched- 
uled carriers. I would say—I don’t intend this as supercritical or 
being derogatory in any sense at all, sir. But I would say for the 
scheduled carriers, I can’t recall an irregular carrier, if you want to 

call it that, that has the resources, the management know-how and the 
technique behind it, as do the scheduled carriers. I can’t recall one 
of them. 

The large part of the mobilization potential, as far as MATC is 
concerned, is with the scheduled carriers, because they have main- 
tenance facilities which we could use in time of war. Also, they have 
very fine engineers. It was through them that were developed a good 
many of these present efficient passenger-carrying craft. 

Some contribution has been made indirectly in the engineering 
phase, through research and building of, say jet bombers, or even our 
own cargo transports. But by and large, even though there has ben a 
substantial i improvement by some of the irregular carriers, under con- 
tract for us, primarily because we have gradually worked around 
to a per formance contract and insist upon it, I would say that there 
is a large difference between the operating standards of a well-rec- 
ognized “scheduled carrier and an irr egular carrier, primarily because 
they have greater resources and higher standards and they are better 
regulated. 

Mr. Patterson. Well, for instance, these nonskeds: Is there a dif- 
ference really in maintenance? Is it the replacement maintenance 
or is it an hourly check, like they have on the regular lines? 

General SmirxH. Some organizations don’t have their maintenance 
facilities,sir. They contract for it. They don’t even have any. 

Mr. Patrerson. That wouldn’t fit into your picture at all here, 
then, would it, General ? 

General Smiru. It might. 

Mr. Patrerson. That is a pretty—— 

General Smiru. I wouldn’t say that it wouldn’t, but it might. 
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Some of them do have—have heretofore contracted, like Seaboard 
& Western, with Lockheed Air Service. If you don’t control your 
own maintenance, you can’t get your airplane out on time because— 
the contractor has other work and, first come, first served. 

Seaboard & Western: The primary reason that they have improved 
their performance—and I am sorry to say they were at the bottom 
of the heap about a year and a half ago. They were a poor performer 
under contract to MATS, although they had a very fine reputation 
as having high standards. 

But nevertheless, in our opinion, they were a poor performer. They 
decided at that time, after we had them suspended for 1 month, and 
after having 5 warnings to improve, they decided to organize their 
own maintenance and put resources into spare parts. And their rec- 
ord today, in my opinion, is remarkable in some instances. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, General, for instance if the XYZ nonsked 
in the opinion of the Air Force had a high accident rate, that is a 
very poor performance rate, are you people in a position where you 
can step in legally or otherwise and demand that they meet certain 
specifications with respect to their maintenance ? 

General Smirn. No, sir. I am forbidden to do that, sir. This 
is the responsibility of CAA. All I can do is report it to CAA and 
say, “In my opinion, this carrier is not training its crews properly, is 
not taking any ditching drills, and the maintenance that we do for 
them along the way indicates that they are below standard.” 

All we do is report that to CAA. This is their responsibility and 
not mine. 

Mr. Parrerson. The CAA I certainly hope takes your recommen- 
dation wholeheartedly ? 

General SmirH. My relationship with CAA has been extremely 
healthy. U nfortunately, they don’t have the people to inspect very 
closely. And in some instances we reported on them and CAA has 
put them out of business. I forget what airline—Peninsular. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

General Smirn. You have a great many one-plane companies, sir, 
that have no resources behind them, and yet on the low bid they will 
get a contract. 

Mr. Patterson. Certainly you could—say, for instance, Peninsular. 
You would have a very good insight on their maintenance, this check- 
ing it just along the flight route. 

General Smrrn. That is correct, sir, but all I can do is report this 
to CAA. I can’t do anything. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, could you, along the line, ground one of those 
airplanes if you found that, say, their hydraulic was in bad shape or 
something ? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir; we refuse to accept the airplane as not 
being in good mechanical shape. 

Mr. Parrerson. And it stays right there? 

General Smiru. We refuse to accept it for a variety of reasons. 
We don’t want to employ it in continuation of the contract until they 
do fix itup. At the same time we report it to the CAA. 

Mr. Parrerson. Do you think this high rate of accidents in non- 
skeds is due mostly to poor maintenance or is it due to pilot failure? 

General Smiru. Well, my experience, personally, as I recall with 
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the nonsked operators, is that they have a remarkably fine safety 
record. They had some awfully close squeezes, but they had a good 
record. 

Mr. Patrerson. Off the record 

( Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Parrerson. Now we are back on the record. 

General Smiru. Alli right, sir. There was an indication one time, 
which I believe—I can’t recall—early last year, probably, where Sea- 
board & Western was performing a contract with us out in the Pacific. 

At that time they lost 12 engines on 13 flights. We got alarmed. One 

time they came in with 2 or 3 run-away propellers, and a full load of 
passengers, probably 85 people in there, All I could do is report it to 
the CAA. 

Our feeling at the time was there apparently was some substandard 
overhaul of the engine, which was again being not overhauled by Sea- 
board & Western, but it was by their maintenance contractor. 

We though it was unsafe. And there was a fix in there which we 
though any line operating that type of airplane should have had in 
there. We reported it to CAA and CAA reported back that they had 
high maintenance standards and they were satisfied. We had to con- 
tinue to operate. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorie. May I inquire briefly? Did I understand from your 
testimony, General, then, the fact is that the CRAF contributions or 
assignments to the MATS in case of need, that is war, does not in 
peacetime cost private lines any money ? 

In other words, the Government pays all their expenses in peace- 
time as a result of their cooperation with MATS? 

General Smirn. That is exactly true, sir. 

Mr. Doyix. That even goes to the extent, I think I heard you say, 
of paying the expenses of their representatives at conferences? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. And that means their hotel bills and their board bills 
while they are in attendance at those conferences ? 

General Smirn. And salaries, yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. As well as salaries. 

So we can understand that the private lines are not put to any 
expense whatsoever in peacetime as a result of their being in CRAF? 

Mr. Doyte. I think I heard you say—and I am not quite clear in 
what connection now—that the commercial line only carried $2 mil- 
lion, I think you said, in cargo, and $10 million in passengers. Did 
I so hear? 

General Smiru. May I ask for a repetition of the question, please? 

Mr. Keiiener. That was one particular line, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Patterson. It was only one. 

Mr. Doytz. Was that one? 

Mr. Kewiener. Yes, sir. He read off as about number sixth or 
seventh on his list. 

General Smiru. I think I have what you are referring to, sir. I 
did say: 

Of the moneys obligated for Flying Tiger Airlines this year, approximately $2.6 
million were for cargo, leaving an excess of $10 million for passenger operations. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, now, does that indicate, then, that the possible 
desire of the commercial lines in this study that we are making and in 
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the previous appearances before congressional committees, as referred 
to in your fine statement—the possibility is that they are asking that 
they increase their carrying opportunities in cargo cheaply, or in 
passengers cheaply, or in both ? 

General Smirn. My impression is they don’t care, as long as they 
have some way to make money, and penelbl y they would like both. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, may I ask 

General Smiru. I think, Mr. Chairman, on the last resolution of 
the Senate, they asked—and I think the resolution in the Senate di- 
rected—that 20 percent of the cargo and 40 percent of the passengers 
be allocated to the civil carriers on a bid basis. 

Colonel Heptunp. This was a part of the Senate subcommittee’s 
report last year, Military Appropriations Subcommittee, and not a 
resolution of the full Senate, I believe. 

Mr. Dore. Do we have a copy of that report, Mr. Kelleher ? 

Mr. Ke.itener. Yes; we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Heptunp. Senate Report 543, I believe, is the number. 

Mr. Doytz. Are you in a position to tell us, briefly, whether or not 
you think that resolution was well grounded? Is it founded in reason 
and commonsense, or not? Does that put you on the spot? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir; it puts me on the spot. 

Mr. Dorin. Well, 

General Smiru. This was the sense of Congress, as far as I am 
concerned. This is a directive upon me, and I intend to carry it out, 
as far as Iam personally concerned. 

Mr. Doyte. I will withdraw my question, then. But I would like 
the privilege of reading that report, Mr. Kelleher, certainly. 

Mr. Keviener. Yes, sir. 

General Smirn. Off the record. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Doytz. Well, may I then ask you this question, without direct- 
ing your attention to any specific action by any other—by any con- 
gressional group? Has there been any direction made to the Air Force 
or to MATS or any suggestion made by any congressional group to 
MATS in the Air Force, in this study “Bh commercial lines and 
MATS, that you feel is impractical and is in contravention of your 
assignment or of your duties in the defense of our Nation? In other 
words, is there any projection that has been made by any congressional 
committee or any study of Congress, so far, that has come to your at- 
tention, that you feel is inadvisable ? 

General Smiru. In all honesty, I would say there is not, sir, so far. 
I don’t know whether the Department of the Air Force agrees with 
me on this. As far as my viewpoint is concerned, so far there has been 
no deterioration of our state of war readiness. 

Mr. Dorie. Now 

Colonel Heptunp. May I comment, sir? 

Mr. Doytr. Yes. 

Colonel Heptunp. I would like to point out, from the Department 
of the Air Force’s point of view, that we do feel it is somewhat imprac- 
tical to be tied to a particular percentage of our overall operation 
which should or must be provided the commercial carriers. 

We don’t feel that this is compatible with maintaining the readiness 
posture which General Smith outlined. We feel that, first, we must 
maintain this readiness posture, utilize our capability in peacetime in 
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order to maintain this posture, and the extent to which we need addi- 
tional lift beyond that posture we procure it from commercial sources, 
rather than procuring a definite percentage from commercial sources 
and utilizing the military to provide what is needed in addition. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, that leads me to ask this question, then: Is it pos- 
sible in the best interests of our national defense to determine on a 
percentage basis what percentage of cargo and what percentage of 

yassengers shall be carried by commercial lines in preference to 

MATS? 

Colonel Heptunp. I don’t feel it is a practical approach to this 
problem ; no, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Why not? 

Colonel Hepiunp. Because if we accept the thesis, sir, that our 

major objective in the Air Force is to maintain our Military Air Trans- 
port Service at such a state of readiness to accomplish our D-day mis- 
sion and in order to maintain this state of readiness we must utilize 
and practice or energize the system in peacetime, and, therefore, use 
the product, that is, the airlift generated, this, then, must be the ‘first 
thing that is done, and in order ‘to satisfy a shifting requirement dur- 
ing the year we then buy from commercial resources the residual which 
is necessary to do our entire mission. Our requireme nts vary from 
year to year and from month to month within the year because of 
changing military situations, primarily overseas, and changing de- 
plovments, and so forth. 

Mr. Doyte. Is it possible within the military—and bear in mind al- 
ways the defense of our Nation as the prime objective, as a matter of 
fact, as the only objective of the MATS. But if I am right in that, 
then how in the world, with your changing needs and the world 
changing as it is economically and defensively and offensively, with 
little wars and possibility of big wars, can you determine or ‘could 
anyone determine what percentage, I mean determine in advance, to 
have a continuing directive by Congress, if you please ? 

And I don’t think we are military expert administrators. I have 
great respect for us all, but I don’t ‘think many of us are experts in 
military administration. How in the world could we enact a con- 
tinuing percentage by which you are bound ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Your commentary has supported my views, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, does it or does it not have to be elastic, 
in the sole judgment and discretion of the military itself? 

General Smirn. I believe, sir, it ought to be within the discretion of 
the military, and that it ought to be elastic. It is very difficult to 
forecast on this fixed percentage. How it is arrived at, I am not able 
to determine—this 20-40. It may be feeling that it was a pretty good 
guess as to what they thought they could get. 

Mr. Dorie. Now 
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General Smirn. I know in my case it might mean sometimes I have 
to run my airplanes empty or stand them down. Sometimes—here 
recently my contract officer, Mr. Driscoll, reported for me on behalf 
of the Army, the contractor for some lift, either through a mistake or 
shifting requirement, has suddenly disappeared, within say a few 
days. This is part of the shifting requirements that constantly face 
us, and we might have to pay these operators and haul nobody, or 
pull the troops off the boats in order to use that lift for which we 
already contracted. 

Mr. Dove. Well—— 

General Smiru. As an example, in the middle of a fiscal year we 
moved troops out of the Far East. They were moved back hurriedly, 
for other reasons. We have already contracted for it and we must use 
it. That means the Military Air Transport Service airplanes must 
stand down if we are going to get our money’s worth out of a contract 
which we have already made. 

Mr. Doyte. I assume, though, that there is another side to that 
page which I just dared mention, and that is that it is absolutely nec- 
essary, I take it from your testimony, that there be a CRAF reserve; 
in other words, that there be reserve commercial planes in case of war, 
and unless the Government pays their operating expenses and keeps 
them in being in peacetime, the only way they can exist is by being 
able to make a profit. So Iam wondering—and as I stated yesterday, 
I have no fixed opinion on any of these questions I am raising, because 
I don’t know the answers. 

Mr. Patrrerson. Isn’t that CRAF right now you are talking about ? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. But if it is necessary to keep CRAF in being in 
peacetime in order that they are available in wartime, is there any 
different arrangement that can be made intelligently and practically 
by Congress and the military to keen the CRAF in a profitmaking 
business, other than subsidizing them ? 

General Smitn. Most of the carriers in CRAF today are scheduled 
carriers, and I would say, based on my knowledge, they are in a sol- 
vent condition. There are a few of the irregular carriers who also 
have suitable aircraft that are allocated. The are not in great num- 
ber. And this is the problem for some committee to determine, 
whether those irregular carriers who already are certificated for 
cargo, should be subsidized in the national interest, both for defense 
and for economic reasons. 

Mr. Doytr. Approximately how many are there of those irregular 
carriers, without naming them, because you are going to put that list 
in, I understand, in the record ? 

General Smitu. Yes, sir. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Dorie. Approximately how many numerically ? 

General Smiru. We will verify this later on. Between 10 and 15, 
small cargo operators. 

Mr. Doyte. Are any of those irregular carriers that you mentioned 
successful bidders ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. Like Seaboard & Western, Slick, Flying 
Tiger, Trans-Ocean. 

Mr. Doyte. I am not in error, I think you only have a dozen suc- 
cessful bidders; is that right ? 

Generni Surrn. Sir, I would like to submit for the record—there 
are 25 airlines with whom we have contracted for commercial airlift. 

Mr. Doyte. I am sure that list would be valuable in the record. 


Summary of obligations for commercial airlift 











| Fiseal year 


















Carriers | Fiscal year Fiscal year 1958 July 
1956 1957 through March 
California Eastern Aviation, Inc................-.--.--- $4, 478. 186. 50 $4, 687, 054. 43 $3, 517, 240. 80 
A Sin TN cede ah dala nmiaraelininaine 596, 243. 71 1, 964, 443. 70 1, 361, 703. 60 
ares ent dncnatichéedsodeds sodscbondeccdnennecnetastiaasemeneninabe 110, 120. 80 |........ 
CE a TIONG: Be c ccndcncscksdisicneeneeseees | 396, 199. 63 448, 428. 88 42, 800. 40 
Te EO. SUNN 8 sc cdnencunspencbacumebimeieen | 3,023, 673.39 6, 539, 140. 70 13, 931, 961. 38 
oe Pl re eee ee ae ee es 31, 065. 75 Pi STE Dinca bodcubsbansa 
OE OO ae ee | 2,138,370. 78 Fe 40decencclintada 
RS RRS ADF BOVE TNCs. adccaceccccccccdascnasness 922, 350. 48 Be Ee OO etictemrateddndinite 
DESO DIP TYVEDIDIG, Bain didn cunitccesdétnctsdincacedel 360, 472. 76 TTSGPASS locanntionecdsbace 
Northwest Airlines, Inc__.-.- Sintdpctachiasacetsainthdiaddam ns Meadidh 555, 257. 70 461, 186. 71 13, 650. 00 
Overseas National Airways, Wid i ted eed 3, 016, 079. 03 2, 288, 717. 70 41, 389. 93 
SEE PVRS chins 0ss60ctihewsuktdentnebtcccdsacdducudesaehaneaneal Bi OP nchttincttetantacmness 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. -.....-.-- silat | 3,822, 909. 41 5, 294, 216. 37 2, 903, 902. 48 
PORE? AW "TTAMIPON... 2. cccccusecccsescee oa eee eS ae 
ee ee 253, 314. 99 1, 810, 321. 80 154, 694. 40 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc................ 10, 117, 491.65 | 10, 256, 172. 41 8, 270, 156. 83 
= eee ee s 4, 265, 934. 18 8, 459, 193. 91 5, 395, 944. 30 
Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc_...........-.--- « 728, 256. 90 879, 337. 34 
NE nL hai atlas S 1, 222, 337. 74 2, 709, 143. 22 
Trans World Asiines, Ine. ......cccccecevesces ‘ 333, 236. 40 513, 577. 26 
Twentieth Century Airlines, Inc............... : 3, 512, 188. 47 259, 435. 26 
WU. &. Geereeas- ADmOes, 16. ccc cdc ccteccusces 1, 744, 081. 31 572, 412. 55 
SOG EE LR, BOR cc cncutendscncadddonscsud 99, 761. 20 4, 840. 62 |. 





PC eee quiccccevscceel’ 1,005 08. |... 


World Airways, Inc 1, 369, 153.30 | 1, 698, 215. 66 











har ee i 43, 269, 349. 36 | 49,746,935. 51 | 39, 800,546.90 











General Smirn. But throughout the years we have contracted with 
them, and there are a total here, I have here, of 25 airlines. 

Mr. Dorie. And how many presently are in contract with the 
MATS? How many this year? 

General Smirn. 13, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Is it your judgment, then, that some subsidizing pro- 
gram should be made with all of those irregular lines and also 

General Smiru. I am not prepared to express an opinion, sir. I 
think it would require an exhaustive inquiry by a special committee of 
Congress to undertake this. 

Mr. Doyte: Well, then, let me ask you this: What type of subsidy 
do you have to suggest ? 

General Smirn. This, again, would have to be determined on the 
advice of the CAB, which has a great deal of experience and somewhat 
on the principle of the way we subsidize the scheduled passenger car- 
riers within the United States, and on the same basis we are now subsi- 
dizing the overocean carriers. 

Mr. Dorie. And on what basis is that? 

24297—58——-4 
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General Smirn. Well, at the end of the year on the mail they carry 
and various other reasons for which they subsidize to keep them solvent 
and operating. 

Mr. Doyte. I think I just have 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dorie. Yes, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. May I ask this question? You know, we have been try- 
ing here, in all fairness to the General—we have to straighten out two 
sides to this question. Of course, we do have here, in all honesty, one 
side, and that isthe MATS’ side. But the other question of the private 
airlines that have raised and have been raising this issue right along. 
I am wondering whether they will be heard in this hearing. 

Mr. Ketitener. The Air Transport Association will be heard at the 
conclusion of the MATS testimony, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Then, of course, we will get a lot of these other ques- 
tions we are trying to resolve here. Then at that time I think we 
could—— 

Mr. Dorie. Well, knowing 

Mr. Becker. I didn’t know that. 

Mr. Ketiener. They have been invited, sir, to testify. They asked 
for permission. 

Mr. Becker. General, outside of the air transportation, would you 
have any that you would know that particularly ought to come in, 
General, I mean of the individual lines outside of the Air Transport 
Association? That may not be a fair question to you. Don’t answer, 
if you want. 

General Smiru. Sir? 

Mr. Becker. It may not be a fair question to you. 

General Smirn. Well, it all depends upon the way they feel, sir. It 
is pretty difficult to say. 

Mr. Becker. Yes. 

General Smirn. There is the Independent Airline Association that 
I understand appeared before the Holifield committee. They may or 
may not want to appear before this one. 

Mr. Ketiener. No one but Air Transport Association has requested 
an opportunity to appear. 

Mr. Becker. But if an individual did, he would be heard ? 

Mr. Ketiener. It would be the chairman’s deci ision, sir. 

Mr. Dore. Surely. Why not? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. 

Mr. Dorie. We want the facts. 

Mr. Patrerson. I agree with the chairman. I don’t think anybody 
should be precluded from coming in here and testifying, providing 
they have the proper clearance. 

Mr. Doyix. We certainly are after the facts, whatever they are. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all I wanted. 

Mr. Dore. And knowing that, I will say, Mr. Becker, that we would 
have testimony from some of the tr: insport group. The reason I am 
laying the foundation for some of these questions, is that we can get 
the benefit of the distiguished gentleman’s interpretation of the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Parrerson. Are there any gentlemen here today, Mr. Chairman, 
who are outside of MATS and represent some of the other-—— 
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Mr. Ketirener. No, sir, there are not. 

Mr. Patrerson. Other groups ? 

Mr. Keiieuer. No, sir, they are not. This is a closed session with 
MATS only, and liaison officers of the Air Force. 

Mr. Dore. I think I have just one basic question I wanted to ask 
you, General, based on your—two, as a matter of fact. On page 7 of 
your fine statement, about the middle of the page, you say: 

We are not programed in peacetime to operate at utilization rates which would 
be competitive with that of commercial airlines, nor do we carry payloads equal 
to those of commercial lines, 

Now, doesn’t that go to one of the issues that we are discussing? 
In other words, by reason of your operations in peacetime, is it not 
a fact that you are so operating in peacetime that you are making it 
impossible for these commercial lines to make a living ? 

General Smiru. I can’t quite agree with that, sir, because a first- 
class scheduled carrier could not make money generally speaking 
unless it operates its airplane on not less than 8 hours a day, and here 
we are going at 4. We are programed at 6, but we still haven’t the re- 
sources of manpower and all the other business that goes along with 
it to reach that 6. The primary reason we want to be at 6 is so that 
when we go to war we can by extra effort—the impulse that you gen- 
erally find with your troops in wartime is such that we can immedi- 
ately [deleted] and work our troops and our crews as hard as we can. 
And we have already tested them at various times and the most difficult 
airplanes to maintain have been tested out in the Pacific. _[ Deleted. ] 
I am quite sure, for not less than 14 days. And I am confident if the 
need required, for at least 30. At the end of that 30 days we are down. 

Mr. Doyte. I know, but, General, if the pilot and the crews work 
only 4, 414 hours a day, you pay them for a full day’s work. What do 
they do with the other 4 or 31% hours? 

General Smrru. Sir, the utilization of the aircraft is not related to 
how hard the crew works. 

We fly our crews now generally about 80 hours per month. Some 
of them fly as high as 120 hours a month, if required by the situation. 
But the aircraft is not always operated by the same crew. 

Mr. Becker. Off the record, Mr. Chairman 

General Smrru. The commercial operators are limited by law to 85 
hours per month, sir. Our crews sometimes go up over 100. 

Mr. Becker. Off the record. 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

(Further statement off the record.) 

Mr. Byrne. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

General Smrru. In the nature of the business, Mr. Chairman, I could 
say if we had the resources it would be easier on my command to oper- 
ate at a higher utilization than a lower one, because we would have 
our airplane home more often for heavy maintenance rather than sit- 
ting out at an isolated spot like Dhahran or some place in the Pacific 
and not being operated and where the crew is taking a rest. 

Mr. Dove. Before Mr. Byrne asks his question, may I ask my 
closing question. It is this: I know we all respect greatly—I do and 
always have—the Hoover report. I don’t always know enough to 
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agree to agree or disagree with them. At any rate, I respect greatly 
the Hoover report, in every area. 

Now, there were two main points read by our distinguished counsel 
from the Hoover report, that is two recommendations. Will you read 
those again so that these other two members of the committee that 
were not here when you read them will get them ? 

Mr. Kettener. Yes, sir. This is the 1955 Hoover recommenda- 
tion with respect to MATS: 

That the peacetime operations of the integrated Military Air Transport Serv- 

ice be restricted and realistically limited to persons and cargo carefully evalu- 
ated as to necessity for military air transportation, and only after commercial 
carriers have been utilized to the maximum practicable extent should trans- 
portation on service carriers be authorized. 
_ Mr. Doyte. General, then may I ask: Has there been any period 
in your distinguished service, say, in the last 5 years, where that hasn’t 
been your policy? In other words, I assume the Hoover Commission 
made that recommendation because you probably were not doing those 
two things; is that true? 

General Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

The Department of Defense, and I believe the Department of the 
Air Force, did not agree with it. I worked very closely with that 
task force for a long time. I have a high regard for them. But I 
think their conclusions did not take into account our D-day and war 
readiness mission, and therefore the recommendation fell of its own 
weight. 

Colonel Heptunp. Sir, may I make a comment ? 

Mr. Doy.e. Yes; indeed. 

Colonel Heptunp. This perhaps relates a good bit to the philosophy 
behind the 40-20 concept, that directs the use of a certain portion of 
your commercial capability before you utilize your military airlift 
capability. 

Now, as we have explained, we like to approach it from the other 
end. We utilize our military capability that we have in existence for 
our D-day mission and top off or fill up our residual need from the 
commercial carriers. 

I should also like to comment as to some of the actions which the 
Department of Defense and the Air Force, too, in reaction to the 
Hoover Commission reports. In the transportation area, the Air 
Force and the other services reacted to the Department of Defense as 
to our respective service views on their several recommendations. 

The Department of Defense, then, came out with a series of trans- 
portation instructions and regulations according to which the three 
services were to operate. These are in the 4,500 series, I believe. 

The two basic policies were established with respect to airlift: 
(1) That in the United States, generally speaking the services, and 
particularly the Air Force, would not use military airlift unless com- 
mercial airlift was not available for the purposes of the mission. And 
we follow this policy today, with one exception, and that is in the air 
evacuation area, and normally you will not find that type of commer- 
cial capability available. 

Second, the Department of Defense instructions came out that gen- 
erally speaking for overseas airlift we will first use our military 
capability and then use commercial capability as is necessary. 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Byrne, your question. 
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Mr. Byrne. That leads me to ask this question: During the Berlin 
airlift how many commercial planes were involved ? 

Colonel Heptunp. We used commercial aircraft from the United 
States to points in Germany for backup support to keep our military 
airplanes in operation, but to my knowledge we used no commercial 
planes from points in Germany into Berlin, 

Mr. Byrne. That is all. 

Mt. Doytx. May I ask this question, that I think can be answered 

es” or “No.” If it can’t, why, it will have to go over until Monday, 
ier which in my thinking is basic for us to know. 

Can the military, that is, can the MATS do any less hauling of 

cargo or of passengers that you are now doing and still keep up w vhat 
in your judgment is the absolutely minimum need of training of the 
crews and the keeping in shape : ukanien of the MATS equipment ? 

General Smiru. I will answer the question in the affirmative, sir, 
if you will let me modify it toa minor extent. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 

General Smiru. I would say “Yes,” we can carry less passengers in 
each airplane, and we can carry less cargo in each airplane, and still 
maintain the state of readiness. As an example, our war plan requires 
that we carry 65 passengers and their gear to support certain opera- 
tions, which I guess we will have to carry over until Monday, until 
General Wilson can present this war plan, to show you in detail how 
it works. 

We now have a directive to carry 76 passengers in that airplane 
instead of 65. Iam satisfied we can do our job with 65 and still main- 
tain a very fine standard of service for all the airmen and the sailors 
and the enlisted men that we haul all over the world. 

At the same, this would give us route flexibility and would permit 
us to make extended flights which I personally feel is essential in our 
training. Also we could carry lesser cargo because we are committed 
in our type of aricraft, as in the 124’s and the 133’s, to carry bulky 

cargo and special security items and still accomplish our training. 

Mr. Dorie. Now 

[ Deleted. | 

Mr. Patrerson. That makes me ask this one question which I think 
is the overall question and the real purpose of these hearings. At the 

resent moment, General, do you think that your organization, and 
y that I mean M ATS, is ready to go into operation if some eventuality 
should happen ? 

General Smiru. I certainly am, sir. 

Mr. Patrerson. You are ready to move at this very moment? 

General Smirn. At this very moment, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. And for what length of time? 

General Smiru. As long as the war continues, sir. 

Mr. Patrerson. Your equipment right now is all that you really 
require ? 

General Suirn. It is the viewpoint of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that the deficiencies of the MATS fleet as augmented by the CRAF 
fleet is an acceptable calculated risk. 

Mr. Doyte. I think I heard you say, General, that there is a written 
directive from the Chiefs of Staff to the MATS; is that correct? 

General Smirn. What sort of a written directive, sir? 

Mr. Dore. Well, I have a note here—— 
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Mr. Patrerson. Operational plan, I think you are talking about. 

Mr. Dorie. You mentioned a charter and then a directive or one 
of you gentlemen did. 

Mr. Ketxeuer. I believe I mentioned 

Colonel Hepiunp. Sir, there is a Department of Defense instruc- 
tion which establishes the mission and purpose of the Military Air 
Transport Service; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Is that possible, for us to know about that ? 

Mr. Ketiener. That has been inserted in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

General Smrru. It has been included. 

Mr. Becker. Just to pursue this one thing: Yesterday I got the 
understanding that your Military Air Transport Command today is 
equipped and is ready to operate on an emergency and that you must 
have it at least to operate in the first minutes, the first hours, and—at 
least the first 48 hours you must have it thoroughly equipped and ready. 

General Sarru. It must be able to operate within the first hour. 

Mr. Becker. I said the first minutes. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Within the first 48 hours the MATS is expected it- 
self to carry the entire load? 

General Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Then after that time your CRAF will all come into 
being ? 

( Deleted.) 

Mr. Becker. But you have a lot of new planes in the program this 
year, haven’t you ? 

General Smiru. Yes,sir. The C—133’s. 

Mr. Becker. The C-133’s ? 

General Smiru. Is now being introduced, and I would say perhaps 
we have seven now. I was on leave before coming here and the last 
time I left it was five. We now have seven. That is the large cargo 
carrier that was originally designed to go nonstop, say, from the 
east coast of the United States to any place in Europe. It has a range 
of 3,500 nautical miles. It isa turboprop aircraft. We are now going 
through its shakedown with it and the debugging phase which we 
experience with every airplane. I have high hopes for it. 

Mr. Becker. Thank you. 

Mr. Doyre. May I ask this closing question, because we must get 
over to the floor. You have stated now you are ready to go on the 
minute. What, if anything, could MATS do with relation to com- 
mercial airlines, and you will notice I s say “if anything”? To what 
extent, if at all, could MATS’ present readiness status be modified or 
changed or altered or program altered or modified in favor of com- 
merial airlines getting more passenger travel and more cargo travel 
and still you feel comfortable in stating under oath, as you have, 
that you are ready to go within the minute? Now, don’t ‘answer it 
now, because we can’t delay. But I would like to have you answer 
it Monday. 

General Smiru. I would like to give it, sir. 

Mr. Doyix. Now, may I announce the committee will meet Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of next week in room 304, on this floor. 
That is not this room, but is the little committee room down the hall, 
room 304, at 10 o’clock. We will try to meet promptly. On behalf 
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of the committee, I want to thank the gentlemen that have testified, 
and you other gentlemen in the room rez ady to help us. We appreciate 
very much your wo eran with us. 

The committee will stand in recess until Monday, at 10 o’clock in 
room 304. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ArMep Services COMMITTEE, ON 
SPECIAL SuBcOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, March 31, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

Now, Mr. Kelleher, what is the first order of business? 

Mr. Kevtiener. The first order of business, Mr. Chairman, is the 

yar plans briefing by General Wilson. He was about to start it last 
week. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General, you proceed in any way you wish. 

Gener al W ison. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Albert T. Wilson, major general, United States Air Force, and Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Operations, for the Military Air Transport Service. 

The material I will present at this time is classified top secret and 
deals with the MATS emergency war plan. It is for this reason that 
I have put on the chart here the primary mission of MATS, and that 
is to maintain in being the Military Air Transport and its service 
forces, all of the en route bases and air routes to meet the approved 
wartime requirements of the Department of Defense as establised 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and to maintain a D-day state of readiness 
within the transport fleet. 

And it is for the reason of being able to respond instantly to the 
strategic airlift requirements that this carries prime significance. 

Now, the requirements for lift are specified by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. ‘On this chart I have shown, in the case of a general war, what 
the airlift requirements are, as specified by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The horizontal scale are the time periods of a general war, starting 
with D-day. The vertical scale is graduated in ton-miles. 

At this particul: ir time, which was in January, 4 C-133’s and 362 
aircraft from the civil reserve air fleet, a total of 904 aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that civil reserve fleet, does that include all the lines 
and the nonskeds ? 

General Wiison. Yes, sir; all aircraft that have been designated 
in both the scheduled airlines and the nonskeds. 

This is the composition presently of the civil reserve air fleet. There 
are 25 companies contributing to this plan; 20 of the companies are 
operating in the Atlantic, 8 are operating in the Pacific, 3 of whom 
are also operating in the Atlantic. And these are the types of aircraft 
provided by these 25 companies. 
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What is the composition of the CRAF, 1958 
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13 operate in the Atlantic also. 


As you can see, the predominant number is 114 of the old DC-4 
type. There are 37 DC-6A’s, which is a cargo version of the DC-6; 
39 DC-6B’s; 18 1049-G’s, which is the Super Connie; 26 1049- H’s, 
which is the cargo version of the Super Connie; 16 1649—A’s, still the 
Super Connie; and 54, 25, and 33 of the DC-~7 series, a total of 362. 

It is interesting to note that the 26 Super Connie cargo version, 
and the 37 DC-6A’s cargo version of the DC-6, represents the total 
cargo carrying capability for overocean operation in the pressurized 
area of commercial aviation. 

These, of course, are unpressurized aircraft, the DC, and this is all 
that they have, and we are using all that they can provide. 

The red marks are our MATS bases, McGuire, Dover, Donaldson, 
Charleston, Brookley, Moffett and Travis, which are practically to- 
gether, McChord, and Larson. 

It is interesting to draw a corollary right here to an operation we 
had just a little over a year ago, the Hungarian airlift, in which we 
were required to generate 146 trips, delivering approximately 500 
personnel a day from E urope to the United States, which was ac- 
complished in a little over 3 weeks. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, what are you going to do in order to meet 
the requirements of the Joint Chiefs ? 

General Winson. These ton-miles? 

Mr. Parrerson. Ton-miles. 

( Deleted. ) 

General Witson. If I put that chart back on— 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, put that first one on, or the second one, what- 
ever it is. 

General Wuson. The first chart and then the second one. 

Mr. Parrerson. Where it shows the difference between the MATS 
and the—— 

General Wutson. I want the second chart, then. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is it. 

( Deleted.) 

Mr. Rivers. Who makes up your budget? Who is responsible for 
your budget ? 

General Wuson. The Department of the Air Force. We submit 
our budget and the Department of the Air Force then submits the 
budget through channels. 

Mr. Rivers. What kind of jet can carry a missile ? 

General Smiru. The 133, I believe, can carry all missiles. 

Mr. Rivers. That isa turbo, though? Isn’t that a turbo? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 
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It is a turboprop airplane, sir. 

It can carry all weapons that are now phasing in. The jet trans- 
port, provided it had overfly capability, would be used to carry pas- 
sengers, troops, rather, for not only the Air Force, but all the other 
services. It would carry high-valued equipment, such as fissionable 
material, whole blood, and other high-valued items in critical supply 
at the time the war breaks out. 

Mr. Patterson. The only thing that you people need at the present 
time is more airplanes? 

General Smirn. We need modernization. We contend we can do 
this job with a lesser number of transports than we have today, pro- 
vided they are modernized. But there again, in all fairness, I must 
say there is a conflict, as there always is, as to where you want to put 
your money within the Department of the Air Force. 

Colonel Heptunp. I would like to comment there just a little, if I 
may, please, because ordinarily, as you know, harking back to your 
question, sir, as to who prepares the budget, we ordinarily start out 
with a budget ceiling, under which we begin our operations. Then 
you come into the area of competition for the dollar among the various 
tasks which the Air Force has to do. 

As you know, getting into the missile area, modern combat weapons 
are extremely costly. The Air Force has continually had as an aim 
and objective the modernization of our transport fleet, but we run 
head on into the competitive aspects for the dollar, i. e., how fast can 
we modernize ? 

Again, the best opinions have resulted in a decision that we will buy 
some C-133’s at the present time, and through the next 2- or 3-year 

riod give us a pretty modern cargo capability and a capability to 
lift any of the missiles which we now have in development and 
production. 

Mr. Rivers. But a 707 can’t carry a missile, can it? 

Colonel Heptunp. Not the larger missiles; no, sir. We have dif- 
ferent sizes of missiles. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t the 124 becoming obsolescent ? 

General SmirH. Oh, yes, sir. 

( Deleted. ) 

Mr. Dorie. You are moving—your plan, then, is calculated to move 
first things first, but you do not know what the possible enemy will be 
moving in the first 30 days, either, do you; in other words, our Joint 
Chiefs have to guess pretty much for 30 days—let me withdraw that. 

I explained, Mr. Chairman, the other day, that the form of my ques- 
tions don’t necessarily indicate what I am thinking. 

(Answers deleted. ) 

Mr. Dorie. Then may I inquire: As I remember it, CRAF puts in 
240 ships? 

General Witson. 362 ships. 

(Deleted. ) 

Mr. Keiiener. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is not sworn. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me swear you in. 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, sir; Iam Col. Harold M. Brecht. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you swear that the information you give this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth? 

Colonel Brecut. I do. 
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The comment I would like to make, sir, is that in this reflection of 
CRAF capability the CRAF fleet is not currently at 100 percent effec- 
tiveness, and that is reflected in this chart. 

( Deleted. ) 

General Wirson. That is true if it is desired that we meet the total 
requirement, 1t 1s true. 

( Deleted. ) 

Colonel Brecutr. May I make another comment to that? 

( Deleted.) 

_ Mr. Rivers. You testified, though, if Mr. Doyle will let me inter- 
ject—you testified that you couldn’t depend on CRAF to give you the 
cargo capability ? 

General Wizson. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The only thing that CRAF can give you is the passen- 
ger capability; is that right ? 

General Wuson. That is true. Of modern equipment, they have a 
total of 35, plus 26, approximately 50 aircraft in pressurized cargo 
configuration. But all of the C—54’s, some 114 are all in the cargo— 
almost all of them are in the cargo-carrying role. The rest of them 
are all passenger-carrying aircraft. But, of course, the C—54 is our 
least productive aircraft, it doesn’t carry the loads that these other 
aircraft carry. 

Mr. Rivers. And the maintenance is getting more and more every 
day. 

Mr. Doyte. Now, is there a difference in the importance, the rela- 
tive importance of passengers and cargo in case of war / 

Colonel Brecut. Sir, the CRAF fleet has been composed to meet 
essentially all of the passenger requirements shown in the total re- 
quirements on this chart. But all the remainder of the requirements, 
which are passenger, we have allocated enough passenger aircraft 
from CRAF to meet those passenger requirements. 

(Deleted. ) 

Colonel Brecut. Now, we have even gone to the point of allocat- 
ing passenger aircraft to haul cargo up to the point that we feel is 
realistic, by allocating a certain percentage of the total cargo re- 
quirement as so-called light cargo, that light cargo being the density 
and size which will go into a passenger aircraft. 

We have gone that far in allocating aircraft from the civil in- 
dustry. In essence, we have all of the civil aircraft that we can 
possible use to meet this requirement, as far as cargo and passengers 
are concerned, sir. 

Mr. Dorr. Let me see, then: Do I understand that you have all 
of the civil cargo-carrying capacity that is in existence ¢ 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, sir, that is suitable. 

Mr. Doyte. That is suitable? 

Colonel Brecut. Right. 

Mr. Doyxe. Assigned to the total requirement ? 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, sir. 

( Deleted.) 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. 

( Deleted.) 

Mr. Doytz. I notice in your statements you always introduce them 
by saying “if it is effective,” if the CRAF cargo-carrying capacity is 
effective. 
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( Deleted. ) 

Mr. Dorie. Aren’t they equipped for overseas operation ¢ 

Colonel Brecut. Not all cargo aircraft are currently equipped for 
overseas operation ; no, sir. 

Mr. Doytez. Well, if you are going to depend upon them for over- 
seas operation in case of an emergency, why aren’t they equipped for 
overseas operation ? 

Colonel Brecut. We are endeavoring to have these aircraft 
modified. 

Mr. Dorie. How much would it cost to have them if you need 
them? How much would it cost to equip them so they would be ready 
and you could erase that word “if” there? 

Colonel Brecut. The cost is not the problem. The program has 
been in effect since 1952 to modify these aircraft. As of today, all 
of the cargo aircraft have still not been modified in the civil in- 
ventory. Thisis acontractual arrangement between the Air Force and 
the Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. Doyte. Is the program progressing satisfactorily ? 

Colonel Brecut. It is progressing. It is not progressing as fast as 
the Air Force would have liked. 

Mr. Dorie. Why not? 

Colonel Brecur. There are various reasons, sir. One is the contrac- 
tual problem betw een the carrier and the Air Force, the reluctance of 
the carriers in some cases to have their aircraft modified. Some 
carriers still will not contract for this, or have not contracted, let’s 
put it that way, have not responded to our poepenans for that. 

Mr. Doytx. Why, if you know; what is the problem there ? 

Colonel Brecur. Well, as you are aware, this CRAF participation, 
or the participation of civil carriers in this CRAF program pre-D- 
day is a voluntary participation. In some cases some sarriers feel 
they are going to sell the aircraft within the next year, and they don’t 
want to be bothered going through a contract negotiation. 

Second, we cannot afford in the Air Force to pay out-of-service 
time to modify these aircraft. In other words, if we agree to have 
the aircraft pulled out of operation for the time period required to put 
in the wiring required, and brackets, we must pay the so-called out- 
of-service fee, which in some cases is quite high, maybe as much as 
five or ten thousand dollars a day. So that our policy has been to 
contract to have these aircraft modified by the carrier, himself, during 
periods of major maintenance and major overhaul on the aircraft. 

On occasion this cycle will require 1 to 2 or 3 years, depending on 
the carrier’s capability to do the modification. So there are various 
reasons for not having this program completed. 

Mr. Doytx. May I ask one more question along that line, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

If, then, a question involved in this study we are all making is, as 
I understand to be one of the questions, the extent, if any, CRAF 

carriers should carry more cargo, and MATS less in peacetime, how 
can they possibly be ready for overseas cargo carrying if they are not 
equipped in peacetime to do it, and getting that training? Do you 
see what I mean, gentlemen ? 

Let me repeat it: If it isan issue between CRAF and MATS in this 
study, or one of the questions we are studying is to see whether or not 
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it is a fact that MATS should do less cargo carrying in peacetime and 
CRAF more, if the essential need of our defense is presently that we 
have more cargo-carrying ability and we don’t buy that ourselves by 
modernizing our own MATS planes, how would the turning over of 
more cargo to CRAF cargo carriers help in our national defense, if 
those cargo carriers are not equipped for overseas carrying ? 

Is my question clear ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes; and I think another point, sir, to substan- 
tiate your argument, is that there is in toto a relatively limited num- 
ber of commercial cargo aircraft available, and not all of these are 
equipped for overseas. We would like to—we have encouraged that 
the commercial carriers try to expand their cargo capability with mod- 
ern cargo aircraft so they then could be more effective in the CRAF 
program. But we feel that we must have within our Military Estab- 
lishment the requirement to move that cargo which we have got to 
move right on D-day. That is why we are concentrating on the C-133, 
which is essentially a cargo carrier. 

Mr. Doyte. Since the functioning of the CRAF carriers is entirely 
voluntary in peacetime, preparatory to our national defense, if neces- 
sary, is there any method of more prompt cooperation between the 
Air Force and CRAF cargo carriers in the matter of these CRAF 
cargo carriers being more promptly and more numerously equipped ¢ 

Colonel Brecur. ” Sir, I would like to emphasize a point made by 
General Smith in the previous session, and that is that the CRAF was 
designed to organize and plan for the use of the aircraft, the personnel 
and the facilities of the civil air transport industry at the time that 
CRAF may be needed to be activated for a national emergency, and 
it was not designed to influence or affect the peacetime operation of 
these air carrier companies or, in effect, to subsidize or to increase 
their capability, necessarily. 

It was to only use that capability which was existent at the par- 
ticular time that a national emergency might strike us. 

Mr. Patrerson. Will the gentleman yield there for just a minute? 

Mr. Doyrte. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, now in listening to your statements here 
this morning, I am of the opinion that at this present moment you 
can actually do what you have showed us. 

General Wirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Partrerson. That is, by the use of these charts. And the only 
burden that you have on you now is the difference between what you 
can do now and what you are required to do; is that correct ? 

General Wizson. [ Deleted. ] 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patterson. [ Deleted. ] 

Colonel Brecut. The CRAF program is being developed as rapidly 
as the Air Force and the air carriers are capable of developing it, sir, 
to meet that 100 percent readiness capability. 

Mr. Patterson. And you started back in 1952? 

Colonel Brecut. The CRAF program was originally and formally 
introduced in 1952; yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Colonel, over that period of about 6 years, a great 
many of these commercial.aircraft must have been turned in for new 
planes? 
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Colonel Brecutr. That is correct, sir, and this is one of the reasons 
why the fleet, as currently designated, called the 1958 CRAF fleet, is 
not completely modified, because-—— 

Mr. Parrerson. Then, as they turn in these airplanes, you people 
would be going down the scale, in my opinion, in your capability ? 

Colonel Brecurt. In certain areas, that is true. The most outstand- 
ing, I would say, would be the DC-4. At one time we had 125 DC~4’s 
allocated to the CRAF. In this fleet you saw 114. In 2 more years 
you will probably see 85 to 90. This is our estimate. 

Mr. Patrerson. What if you are ever caught in that low area. Then 
what do you do? 

Colonel Brecut. These aircraft are being phased out by the civil in- 
dustry, sold overseas. On occasion I assume they are junked, because 
they are buying more efficient cargo aircraft to replace them. Three 
years ago we did not have the 1049-H as a cargo aircraft in the civil 
inventory to any extent. Now we have more and more of them. So 
their cargo capability has not reduced, but the types of aircraft have 
changed. 

In the passenger field we have modernized the CRAF from time to 
time. Certain older passenger aircraft have been phased out of the 
CRAF from an allocation standpoint, and newer, longer range air- 
craft have been phased into it. These aircraft have not all been modi- 
fied at the time. They are being modified now and in production, as 
the aircraft come off the manufacturer’s line. So that eventually we 
expect to have a fully modified CRAF fleet, certainly in the passenger 
area and pretty much so in the cargo area. 

Mr. Patrerson. General, coming back to you, as of this moment and 
for a period of, say, 90 to—well, 90 days in the future, you can actually 
do what you told us here this morning by the showing of your charts; 
you can actually carry out what you have said here this morning; is 
that correct ? 

General Witson. That iscorrect. This capability of MATS, shown 
in the green, we can meet that requirement if we are called upon to 
do so. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Patterson, I think, has inquired of this, and I 
didn’t hear. Have all of these nonskeds been satisfactory ? 

General Wiison. Do you want to answer that question ? 

General Samirn. I wouldn’t like to, Mr. Chairman, categorize in a 
generalization. If you wish, Mr. Driscoll, our contract officer, would 
give you a presentation, how they performed, say 18 months ago, or 
recently, and how they are performing today. 

I would say overall, in most of the areas, because of our recent per- 
formance contract, they are improving substantially. 

Mr. Rivers. What I had in mind, I have heard it said that a lot of 
them didn’t keep the schedules? 

General Smirn. That is true, sir, and this was quite prevalent, I 
would say, a year or a year and a half ago, but due to this performance 
contract, where we set standards for them to perform, and in the event 
they do perform they will have their contract renewed, and we have 
seen a substantial improvement in almost all the carriers that are 
presently under contract with us today. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you transferred any craft to the nonskeds? 

General Smiru. I don’t quite understand the question. 
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Mr. Rivers. Haven’t you transferred some 118’s to some of the non- 
skeds ? 

General Smirn. There are, I believe, some isolated areas where 
C—118’s are under lease to individual carriers. 

Colonel Heptunp. I think you are referring to a program whiclr 
the Air Force initiated several years ago, whereby the Air Force 
would make available to commercial carriers a modern aircraft, in 
this instance DC-—6’s, if the carrier would order and procure a modern 
aircraft on his own, at which time, when it came into his inventory, 
he would give the one back to the Air Force. This was a scheme to 
promote modernization. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have any trouble with any of them now, mod- 
ernizing, on that performance contract ? 

General Smiru. Under our performance contract we call for, first, 
pressurized equipment, particularly when we are contracting for the 
Army in the movement of dependents, and of course, the more modern 
aircraft is more economical to operate under a contract than the 
C-54’s, so very few C-54’s are under contract to us today. Mostly 
you will find DC-6’s and the Super-Connies working for MATS 
today. 

Mr. Rivers. And those with whom you have contracts now are per 
forming for the most part satisfactorily ? 

General Witson. That is correct. 

General Smiru. That is correct, sir, I would say, as a group. 

Mr. Rivers. And they come up to your specifications by way of the 
modern equipment aboard these planes ? 

General Witson. That is right. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir, that is one way. The second way is, what 
I consider more important, to get management interested in their op- 
eration, to provide the proper logistics support for the aircraft and 
overall supervision in their maintenance field, in the long run, just as 
much as the modern equipment, improves their performance. 

Mr. Rivers. Have they kept up with the m: vt aoe e? 

General Smiru. The ones that are under contract to us, generally 
speaking, they have. 

Mr. Rivers. I have heard it said that the nonskeds claim that you 
are competing with them and it costs you more to do the same job that 
they are doing than it costs them. 

General Smirn. Mr. Rivers, this is a very technical subject. As I 
said in my prepared statement, I am not willing to contend that I can 
do it cheaper or that they can do it cheaper. In costing out this opera- 
tion under our military system, a comparison with their costs is gen- 
erally invalid for a great m: uny reasons. One of the first ones would 
be we don’t depreciate the equipment; the commercials do. The sec- 
ond one would be: we load and unload these carriers, and warehouse 
all the cargo and manifest it, there is a great deal of administrative 
work in connection with it. We take up and pay for all of that; they 
don’t pay for it at all. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t you sell them gasoline at your cost ? 

General Smrrn. In many instances, where they transit our bases, we 
not only sell them the gasoline at our costs; we also maintain them. 
Ostensibly, we collect for it, but it is a set rate which is below the com- 
mercial rate. Also, the emergency maintenance that they have when 
they land at our bases 
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Mr. Rivers. So, whenever they transit your bases you render a lot 
services that wouldn’t normally show up on their cost analysis; is that 
correct ? 

General Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher, have you any questions? 

Mr. Ketrener. Yes. I was intending, when General Wilson com- 
pleted his statement, to ask some. There is one statement I would like 
to make to see whether it is correct, as a summary of this. 

( Deleted. ) 

Mr. Doyitr. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt here and ask, follow- 
ing up your very pertinent question, may I ask General Smith: 
You told our chairman that you rendered services, loading and un- 
loading, and so forth, when the CRAF cargo carriers landed in one 
of your areas; is that a substantial sum, on the average, that you thus 
contribute to their income by virtue of saving their overhead in 
handling it? Could you figure on any percentage basis; how could 
we get an idea what that might amount to in dollars, in general? 

General Smiru. Our Comptroller, General Delaney, can probably 
answer that much better than I can. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you been sworn ? 

General Deanery. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you swear that the testimony that you shall give to 
this committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ? 

General Deanery. I do, sir. It has been stated that the service we 
give these carriers is worth about 30 percent of the ton-mile cost, that 
it would cost cost them 30 percent more if they had to do that job. 
This, however, is reflected, I feel quite sure, in their bids to us, in a 
lower bid, rather than in a profit to them. 

Mr. Dorie. All of the 30 percent is reflected in their bids? 

General DreLtaney. I would like to have Mr. Driscoll answer that. 
I feel it would be. 

General Smiru. He has not been sworn, either. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you swear that the t testimony you shall give in this 
committee will be the whole truth and nothing but the truth ¢ 

Mr. Driscoti. I do. Sir, we are procuring ‘commercial transpor- 
tation under a very competitive condition, and, consequently, all 
carriers are competing, and with 23 carriers, any place from 20 to 23 
normally competing for the business, the price that they quote is 
normally the lowest cost that they can do the job for. So when we, on 
cargo, load and unload their aircraft and operate them into military 
installations, you can be well assured that the cost of handling cargo 
is not in their bid, since the Government does furnish that service. 

Mr. Doyrr. May I inquire, are some of your competitive bidders’ 
lines for which you do not render this service, loading and unloading? 

Mr. Driscot. Sir, there is only one contract, I believe, where we 
don’t unload and load, and that is a Pacific interisland contract, which 
is at Taipei, Formosa. Normally, we load and unload all cargo. On 
the passenger side, they handle their passengers, or our passengers, 
that they transport for us whenever they are at a civil installation, 
as distinguished from a military installation. 

Mr. Rivers. And the Government does get back, as a matter of 
practice, its cost for handling unloading ? 

Mr. Driscony. In a cheaper transportation cost, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes; thank you. 

General Smiru. The point I would like to clear up, if I am per- 
mitted, Mr. Doyle, this loading and unloading, which, as General 
Delaney indicated, in a commercial service, would amount to 30 per- 
cent of the total cost, is included in MATS cost, and not in theirs, 
so, therefore, for that reason alone it would be invalid to compare 
what they would haul a ton of cargo per nautical mile as compared 
to us. We do all the administrative work, segregating the cargo, 
manifesting, loading, and unloading, whereas they don’t have to do it. 

Mr. Doyie. May I follow up my point with the Comptroller ? 

Is the administrative cost—are you able to identify that and segre- 
gate it enough so that you will know what part of the 30 percent, if 
any, the administrative cost is ? 

General DeLanry. We could isolate that cost and estimate it. We 
do not have it spelled out in our accounting system. 

Mr. Doyte. I thought you had already done it? 

General Detaney. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There is a question of security, too, at a base. You 
couldn’t have security if you had a lot of civilians over which you 
had no control in certain areas. 

General Smiru. You are perfectly correct, Mr. Rivers. However, 
we don’t have the same control over a commercial crew as we do over 
a military crew, and therefore you lost your security. As I pointed 
out in my prepared statement, General Keightley attributes his lack 
of success at Suez to the factor that he could not use commercial 
lift in his operation because he would give the operation away before- 
hand. This is something to consider whenever we undertake an 
operation. [Deleted.] 

Mr. Doyte. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that, in view of the 
question you raised, which I know is one of the questions being con- 
sidered in the study of relative costs, I would suggest that if the 
Comptroller’s department could furnish a pretty substantially accu- 
rate breakdown to know the comparative costs by MATS and the 
CRAF, it would be helpful to us. 

Mr. Rivers. Can you furnish that, General Delaney ? 

General Detaney. I can furnish you the cost of MATS operations 
by ton-mile, passenger-mile, any way you want it. 

Mr. Dorie. Because we will have the CRAF people in here to get 
their facts. 


ENCLOSURE 1 
MATS Costs 


The reported cost of MATS operations are accumulated and reported in 
accordance with AFM 177-1. Included are all costs chargeable to MATS organ- 
izations wherever located. Reported costs include all elements of personnel 
pay and allowances. Centrally procured supplies, aviation and ground fuel and 
lubricants, and contractual services costs are included. Base support costs, 
i. e., locally and centrally procured housekeeping supplies, subsistence in kind, 
and base overhead are completely recorded for MATS bases. These costs for 
units of MATS located on other command bases are not prorated to MATS or 
other tenant units in the hosts’ records and are, therefore, not reported or 
available to MATS. Costs recorded as MATS-wide contracts include the con- 
tract technician service program, contractual base support, seaweed support and 
CRAF logistical working group and senior ledger costs. These costs are dis- 
tributed to base support since no valid method has been derived for distributing 
these costs to the various missions. 

Some costs of supporting MATS are not available under present accounting 
and reporting procedures. The cost of service performed for MATS aircraft 
transiting bases of other commands where no MATS servicing organization is 
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stationed is not segregated on the host base’s records and cannot now be 
reported to MATS. However, aircraft fuel and lubricants issued to MATS air- 
craft at such bases are charged to MATS and included in our cost as reported. 

The reported costs of Headquarters MATS, the air transport divisions and 
independent units are recorded in total and distributed to the various missions 
supported by these units. Each mission is charged with an appropriate share 
of Headquarters MATS cost and each (except the technical services) receives 
an appropriate share of base-support cost. The costs recorded in the base- 
support mission represent costs not properly chargeable to any of the other 
MATS missions, e. g. support of tenants, support of national interest bases, 
support of technical services, combat readiness flying, dependent schools, bands, 
chaplains, base exchanges, recruiting, veterinary service, etc. 

The total reported operating cost of the transport, aeromedical evacuation, 
and special missions as shown on page 67 is adjusted by the addition of the 
computed cost of Air Materiel Command depot maintenance before developing 
the total and unit costs shown on pages 68 through 73. The cost of commercial 
airlift, though charged to the transport mission on page 67, is not carried 
forward to 68 since it has no bearing on our operating efficiency. As is cus- 
tomary in governmental accounting, no charges for depreciation of capital assets 
is included. 

Domestic aeromedical evacuation cost represents flight and medical operations 
in the Zone of the Interior, and medical attendant and professional service only 
in Overseas operations. The air transportation cost of moving patients overseas 
is included in the cost of strategic transport operations. Special air mission 
costs are those of the 1254th Air Transport Group located at Washington 
National Airport. 

Unit costs are developed for the strategic transport, aeromedical evacuation, 
and special air mission activities. Unit costs of aircraft engaged in the latter 
two operations are greater due to the nature of the mission rather than as an 
index of the efficiency of the aircraft. In addition, since they are engaged 
solely in passenger and patient airlift, their costs are indicated in terms of 
these units rather than ton-miles. 

Nautical miles are used in all computations in this report. 


Reported cost of MATS operation by subcommand, fiscal year 1957 
[Thousands of dollars] 











Dollars Percent 
Total cost of operations.............-.......- fabecmtnbtcsasdouacen 646, 916 100.0 
a SE 
gE el eae ee se eI 5 8, 097 | 1.3 
Air transport divisions: - 
Atlantic Division __._--- . ‘erintcebdbows ccna ineadia anita dae tincincionameale 146, 838 22.7 
Pacific Division ‘ ‘ ‘ . 62, 877 9.7 
Continental Division-. -_-- ; a bow éatte : ; . 65, 321 10.1 
Total transport divisions..................-__. Fas ea 275, 036 42.5 
Other services: | ve 
Airways and Air Communication Service 132, 063 | 20. 4 
Air Weather Service_._._.-. a ated et ; 58, 878 9.1 
Air Rescue Service - -- ‘ 7 24, 993 | 3.9 
Air Photographic and Charting Service_____-- — 5 44, 230 6.8 
Total other services... : shasta tiitsnat anemia: 260, 164 | 40.2 
Independent units: | 
1254th Air Transport Group, Washington National_-- - bare a 6, 859 1.1 
1401st Air Base Wing, Andrews AFB ___- 18, 519 2.8 
Iceland Air Defense Force, Keflavik ~~ 21, 296 3.3 
Total independent units__._- : ba ; 46, 674 | +2 
—————— | 
Other cost: | 
Commercial airlift: 
Air Force funded ati . neni ‘jie | 39, 200 | 6.1 
Other departments__- aE 10, 547 | 1.6 
Total commercial airlift : ‘ nee _ ioaie 49, 747 ae 
MDAP : : 4, 380 a 
MATS-wide contracts __- ‘ . : 2, 818 | 4 
Total other cost_. puliacbtictoaenagchebbninnattemadeles ore 56, 945 | 8.8 
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Reported cost of MATS operation by element, fiscal year 1957 


(Thousands of dollars} 








Dollars 


| Percent 


Total cost of operations 646, 916 | 100. 0 
Personnel cost: j . 
Military 311, 503 | 48.2 
Civilian - 71, 033 | 11.0 
Total, personnel cost- --__-----. 382, 536 | 59.2 
Supply cost: j | 
Supplies___- ‘ | 66, 079 | 10, 2 
Fuel and lube cost: 
Aviation cotieta 74, 512 | 11.5 
DOR Aa chaise eons | 842 | 1 
Total, supply cost__._..--- ‘ 141, 433 21.8 
Travel, TDY eee 13, 754 | 2.1 
Contractual services 101, 424 15.7 
Other: | os | car ; 
EBICA...-. acres a | 106 = 
AF life insurance__-_- ‘ | 270 
DINE acidv tess 048 6 Wad bens 35 os | 107 | 
ee ‘ . ~} 1, 539 B 
Miscellaneous expense _-- -- 5, 747 9 
I acthshaiansdilitciah delat ill hecsecnlitiadelli dhe 
Total, other cost. ‘ . ‘ . 7, 769 | 1.2 
on ais ss te hs 8s s 
Reported cost of MATS operations by function, fiscal year 1957 
(Thousands of dollars} 
Dollars Percent 
Total cost of operations_. rt $646, 916 | 100. 0 
Command.__. ; ; 10, 926 | 1.7 
Operations and training - - 336, 219 | 52.0 
Maintenance and supply - - 195, 564 | 30.2 
Administration and services--- 95, 577 14.8 
| aa 8, 630 1.3 
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ENCLOSURE 2 


Way CoMMERCIAL AIR CARRIER TARIFF RATES CANNOT BE COMPARED WitTH MATS 
STRATEGIC TRANSPORT UNIT Costs 


. 1. Civil carriers include in their rates costs which MATS will probably never 
ave: 
(a) Depreciation of capital equipment. 
(6) Advertising, selling, and public relations expenses. 
(c) Profit or loss. 
(ad) Taxes on profits. 
(e) Insurance. 
\ (f) Personnel retirement costs. 
(g) Interest on borrowed capital. 
2. Civil carriers enjoy earnings and exemption from expenses whicheMATS 
cannot obtain: 
(a) Subsidies. 
(6) Airmail pay at subsidy rates. 
(c) Profit from sale of obsolescent equipment. 
(d) Aircrews and mechanics trained for the most part by the USAF. 
(e) High skill levels and productivity in all activities developed by sta- 
bility of employment. 
(f) Low crew and route check expense because of stability of employment 
and route structure. 
(g) Airport and runway use costs which are subsidized to the extent 
that such facilities are financed by the public and operated at a loss. 
8. MATS costs include expenses commercial carriers do not have to bear: 
(a) Military training. 
(bo) Air police. 
(c) Medical service. 
(d@) Housing. 
(e) Chaplains. 
(f) Military education. 
(g) Food service, 
(h) Mortuary service. 
(4) Motor pool. 
(j) Training turnover. 
(k) Installation upkeep. 
(This list could be extended greatly.) 
4. Though in most cases they are outwardly similar, the aircraft used by 
MATS are inherently not as productive as those used by commercial operators. 


TRIPLE THREAT AIRCRAFT 


(a) MATS aircraft are convertible; i. e., they are configured and are flown 
equipped to convert from cargo to passenger and/or patient use. Our aircraft 
are constructed with reinforced floors and large doors and actuating mechanisms 
for heavy cargo. These factors force MATS aircraft to operate at significant 
productive load disadvantage. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


(6) MATS aircraft carry militarily required equipment (communications, 
navigation, personnel safety equipment, etc.) of different specifications or not 
required by civil airlines. 

FOUR-HOUR UTILIZATION 


(c) MATS aircraft are flown under restrictive flying-hour programs. The 
readiness training and exercise of the system is accomplished under programs 
of 4 to 6 hours’ utilization. Higher utilization in peacetime would provide a 
diminishing return in training and is precluded by budgetary considerations. 
Thus, high utilization economics are denied us. 


ROUTES—LOAD FACTOR 


(d) MATS routes follow the path of military necessity. Costs per ton-mile 
developed by MATS represent the net effect of high and low traffic density 
operations worldwide. International civil air carriers, it might be expected, 
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would restrict their operations to the highest density routes. Civil carriers 
working for MATS work the high density runs only and all are guaranteed 
100-percent passenger load utilization and payment. The MATS overall ton- 
miles utilized expressed as a percentage of ton-miles flown in fiscal year 1957 is 
76 percent. It would not be surprising if our cost per ton-mile utilized was 
higher than that of an operator guaranteed 100-percent utilization. 


SUPPORT OF SAC AND OTHER DEPLOYMENTS 


(e) MATS aircraft are frequently diverted from scheduled operations to par- 
ticipate in military deployments involving large numbers of aircraft. In these 
exercises cost efficiency is subordinated to accomplishment of the coordinated 
military mission. As compared to civil operations on these deployments MATS 
experiences excessive ground time, extreme outbound-inbound load imbalance, 
and load limits based on military need rather than considerations of cost ef- 
ficiency. The cost and productivity of these missions are not segregated in com- 
puting the MATS cost per ton-mile. This “noneconomic” operation tends to in- 
crease our cost per ton-mile. 

5. Seemingly common cost elements have differing impact on cost compari- 
sons: 

(a) MATS cost per ton/passenger-mile are computed on the basis of nautical 
miles. Commercial rates are based on statute miles. Since a nautical mile is 
about 15 percent longer than a statute mile, commercial ton/passenger-mile costs 
must be increased by 15 percent before a comparison with MATS costs could 
begin. 

(b) Crew costs are relatively high in commercial operations. 

(c) Fuel and lube costs are somewhat higher in commercial operations. 

(d) Periodic and field mainteance labor rates are higher in commercial opera- 
tions, but. productivity is higher due to greater skill developed through stability 
of the labor force in commercial operations. 

(e) Depot type overhaul costs are probably similar since much of the military 
depot maintenance is done on contract, but MATS has experienced “in work” 
time that would be unacceptable to commercial operators. This tends to prevent 
higher utilization rate operating economies. 

6. In summary, there is hardly an item of cost or operational efficiency in 
MATS that can be directly compared with civil air carriers. It follows, there- 
fore, that summary unit costs cannot be compared. 

7. Even if such a cost comparison could be made, it would be rendered mean- 
ingless by the widely differing purposes of the two forms of operation. Our 
lift is a byproduct of our primary reason for existence, i. e., readiness for im- 
mediate support of strategic air operations in modern war. Our day-by-day 
cost efficiency is not nearly so important as our instant capability to support 
the war plan. The daily conduct of air operations for a profit is the purpose of 
commercial air operations. These two objectives are not compatible nor are 
they comparable. MATS makes every effort to operate efficiently within prudent 
limitations imposed by our defense responsibilities. 


ENCLOSURE 3 
CoMPARING MATS Cost Erricrency WitH Crvit Ate CARRIERS 


In the course of hearings pertaining to the Military Air Transport Service 
references are occasionally made to the very low price per ton-mile paid certain 
carriers who perform contract airlift for MATS. These costs, as stated, are 
so low as to raise serious geustions as to the economic soundness of the MATS 
operation. 

The primary, and by far the most important, justification of MATS is its 
purely military role in the defense plans of the United States. This defense 
role, to some degree, renders irrelevant and false the comparison of our costs 
with those of the civil industry. 

There is no wish to single out any one air carrier to demonstrate how false 
any implied cost comparisons are, but it is felt that the obvious cost disparity 
between the military and civil transport operations must be examined in detail 
if erroneous conclusions are to be avoided. A critical examination of the data 
presented will prevent much misunderstanding and will counteract the tendency 
to infer that the personnel of MATS are less efficient than their counterparts 
in the civil airlift industry. 
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AS an example, at the recent hearings before the Military Operations Sub- 
committee, Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 
the most extreme comparison made was that Flying Tiger Line had a contract 
with MATS to airlift cargo from Travis AFB to Tokyo at 13 cents per ton-mile; 
the MATS cost was given as 29 cents per ton-mile. These data will be discussed 
in detail. There are certain measurable adjustments which must be made 
before making a general comparison of these two figures. First, ton-mile data 
in the United States civil industry is stated in statute miles while MATS uses 
nautical miles. A nautical mile is about 15 percent greater in length than the 
statute mile; thus, the 13 cents per statute ton-mile is equivalent to 14.95 cents 
per nautical ton-mile. Mr. Rentzel, chairman of the board of directors, Slick 
Airways, stated in his testimony pertaining to Logair contracts with AMC that 
the loading, unloading, manifesting, etc., performed by AMC made it possible 
for contract carriers to perform work for the Air Force about 30 percent cheaper 
than if the contracting companies had to perform these functions themselves. 
MATS performs these same functions for its contractors. If 30 percent is a 
good factor, the 14.95 cents actually represents a cost of about 21.3 cents if all 
normal functions were performed. Under the terms of their contract, Flying 
Tiger Line is guaranteed payment for 100 percent load round trip. This, of 
course, represents perfect use of aircraft space and weight capacity ; obviously, 
this is not achieved by MATS or any other large transport operation. The MATS 
worldwide average load factor in fiscal year 1957 was 76 percent (considerably 
higher than the factor achieved by the certificated industry). If Flying Tiger 
Line had not been guaranteed an ideal operation but instead had been forced 
to accept a load factor equal to that of MATS’ entire operation, his cost would 
have been about 28 cents per nautical ton-mile. 

At this point, the Flying Tiger Line rate, as adjusted, could be compared with 
the stated MATS cost of 29 cents per nautical ton-mile; however, there is still 
a bewildering array of factors not yet considered. Only one more factor will 
be mentioned specifically related to Flying Tiger Line. The June 30, 1957, re- 
port of air carrier financial statistics published by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
reveals that Flying Tiger Line sustained an operating loss of over $1 million in 
fiscal year 1957. This is mentioned only for the purpose of illustrating that a 
rate bid on a contract does not necessarily tell the whole story of cost, since there 
is no assurance that the rate quoted represents a reasonably profitable operation. 
If it represents a losing operation, the quoted rate conceals a cost borne by either 
the stockholders in the company or by some other customer who is being charged 
more than is justified by the true cost of the work done for him. It can be con- 
cluded that with the adjusting factors reviewed above Flying Tiger Line’s cost 
actually is greater than 28 cents per unit for economic comparative purposes. 

A comparative analysis of military versus civil airlift cost cannot end at this 
point. The MATS costs admittedly are only partial costs. However, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding it is emphasized that military personnel costs 
are included in the 29 cents ton-mile costs. The unit costs developed by MATS 
were not intended for comparison with industry costs. They were developed 
some years ago for the simple purpose of aiding the commander, MATS, in his 
management and planning responsibilities. They have been used to demonstrate 
in dollars the inefficiency of obsolescent aircraft and have provided a basis for 
estimating the economic effect of proposed changes in the composition of the 
MATS military fleet. 

Some costs not included in the MATS unit cost can be identified and either 
definitely ascertained or estimated. Some cannot even be estimated. As an 
example of the latter, runway construction and use cost can be cited. Air 
Force runways are created for the use of all military aircraft. A runway con- 
structed on a MATS base may be built primarily for the use of MATS transport 
aircraft but its length and strength may be dictated by a planned SAC wartime 
use. In peacetime, the runway typically will be used by MATS transports, other 
MATS mission activities, units of other commands tenanted on the MATS base 
(such as an Air Defense Command fighter wing, National Guard squadron, Re- 
serve training wing, etc.) and aircraft of other commands or military depart- 
ments transiting the base. Added to this is the complicating factor that war 
plans, missions, aircraft runway requirements, unit assignments, etc., constantly 
are changing. Under these circumstances no acceptable basis has been devised 
for determining what portion of the cost of building a runway and of operating 
it should be charged to each mission. Actually, the Air Force is not alone in this 
problem. Civil airports are plagued with the same kind of perplexing problems. 
How this problem is faced in industry will give some insight as to why military 
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accounting is so complex and why its results are often so vulnerable to criticism. 

Civil airports used by the airline industry usually are built and financed by 
the city or county and the Federal Government. Charges for their use are set 
at rates that will not discourage air traffic. Since the objective is traffic devel- 
opment beneficial to the community rather than profit, losses are covered by the 
sponsoring city or county. The important point is that the user knows what his 
cost is; he simply pays the fee and records the expense; that this amount may 
not actually be the cost is not his concern. This cutoff and clear determination 
of cost is typical of civilian business; goods and services are purchased and paid 
for and the cost is known. In contrast, MATS receives capital equipment, goods, 
and services from the Air Force and other departments to some extent without 
charge; in determining cost there is frequently no cutoff represented by a paid 
bill. To ascertain what these costs actually are involves a vast number of ap- 
portionments of cost, some statistically valid, others arbitrary. 

Setting aside for the moment our policy of not engaging in cost comparisons, 
recognizing that such comparisons will be made regardless of our conviction 
that they are not valid, submitted for your information is the following state- 
ment of MATS transport operation costs which includes as nearly as can be 
determined all costs including many which are purely military, except the use of 
real estate and buildings and retirement of military personnel : 

Cost per ton- 
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Our world-wide average cost, all aircraft, all utilizations, may appear rather 
high. We believe it is not. We believe these data should not be compared with 
data produced by any single very efficient specialized operator but should be 
compared with the average costs reported by the various segments of the United 
States certificated industry. These averages as published for fiscal year 1957 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board and as adjusted to nautical mile rates follows: 
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Of the operations shown above, no single class of operation matches the op- 
erations of MATS. The closest comparison would be represented by a com- 
bination of foreign and overseas and all cargo carriers. A comparison of these 
costs with the MATS costs will indicate a general parity of cost. 

It is sincerely hoped that the above information will provide a better under- 
standing of why it is felt that comparisons of MATS and commercial costs can- 
not be made without searching analysis, and that, while MATS costs are not 
completely known, enough is known of them to assure you that its cost effici- 
ency is about on a par with civil industry. 

Mr. Rivers. The Air Transport Association, we are going to let 
them testify later. 

Mr. Driscotz. If I may point out one thing: On the contract costs, 
they vary greatly, depending upon the type of contract we have with 
them, and figures can be quoted by the industry to show, in the Pa- 
cific area, that they can transport cargo for 13 cents per ton-mile, and 
passengers for approximately 25. 

However, this is one contract which the Government has given to 
them for 6 months with firm guaranties, in which if the carrier 
doesn’t fly, he is still paid. If we go on to the other type of contract, 
which is a good volume of business contract—and that is what we 
call a “call” contract—where we call for their services normally 30 
days in advance of the month of operation, the rates on those will be 
much higher than the rates on the firm, what we call the “firm re- 
quirement” contract. 

For example, in the Atlantic area the firm-requirement contract on 
a passenger delivered, between Idlewild, N. Y., and Rhine-Main, 
Germany, would be approximately 105, but to that same carrier, un- 
der a “call” service during this same month of operation we have 
made as high as $150 per passenger delivered. So that it would have 
to be a treatment of what type contract you were talking about to 
get a true comparison. 

Mr. Doyitx. Which is the general run of contracts, the preponder- 
ance ? 

Mr. Driscotxi. On the firm requirements, sir, based on forecasts of 
the requirements, route by route, we take the maximum percentage 
possible and place it under a firm requirement contract. The require- 
ments fluctuate greatly month by month, so therefore it is necessary 
to do a greater percentage of the business on the “call” type operation 
than it is on the “firm requirement” type, sir. 

We now have 4 firm-requirement-type contracts; 2 operators in the 
Atlantic, 1 trans-Pacific, and 1 in the Pacific interisland area. 

Mr. Dorie. Then do I — und that on the firm-call contracts 
it amounts to a guaranty over a period of 6 months to the CRAF 
carriers ¢ 

Mr. Driscotzi. Yes, sir. I will state he may not necessarily be a 
CRAF carrier, sir. The civil carriers today, whether they are in- 
volved in CRAF or not, compete for the business. 

Mr. Doyte. I meant a civil carrier, rather than a member of CRAF. 

Mr. Driscotu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyix. So if they can carry cheaper than Government, cheaper 
than MATS, why shouldn’t MATS give up some of its carrying prac- 
tice and let civil craft carry it ? 

Mr. Driscotu. That is the question, sir, whether they can carry 
cheaper than MATS. I think, as Mr. Sharp pointed out, in the 
training exercise of MATS, a beneficial lift is generated, which, if 
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jt isn’t utilized to transport real valid requirements which we have, 
then to have these same requirements transported by civil aircraft 
would be at an additional cost. 

Mr. Doyie. Do you claim that it is not a fact that—or do you claim 
that it is a fact that MATS can carry at less cost to the taxpayers 
than civil carriers ¢ 

Mr. Driscoti. On the basis of exercising their training mission, 
that is the answer; yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. What has that got to do with it? 

Mr. Driscorn. MATS must fly, sir, as I think Mr. Sharp brought 
out in his testimony, and I think, as General Sharp has brought out 
in his testimony, in that training mission the beneficial lift, military 
capability is generated. Therefore, if that capability is not utilized, 
any addéion: ul amount spent for commercial lift is an additional cost 
to the taxpayer, sir. 

Mr. Doyie. I think, Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Patterson and I 
were present the other day, General Smith made it crystal clear that 
the training experience of 414 hours a day, I believe ‘he said, on the 
average, was an essential to our national security on the part of 
MATS’ crews and equipment. 

Wasn’t that it, General ? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytr. And that that must be taken into consideration in any 
study of costs. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you don’t mean to say that the MATS capability 
doesn’t strike at the very base root of your security; does it? 

Colonel Heptunp. I think we have got to keep in mind, sir, here, 
when we are speaking of costs, that still our basic objective and re- 
sponsibility in the Air Force is to maintain the readiness posture to 
do our D-day task, and we have to start off from that premise. 

In order to maintain that state of readiness we have got to fly our 
airplanes and we have got to exercise the system in peacetime and, 
we do that, we should utilize the capability generated in the Pryde 
of good judgment and good management. 

Mr. Rivers. It is like a fire department. 

Colonel Heptunp. That is right. 

General Smirn. Exactly, sir. 

General Wiison. I have a few charts here on our peacetime opera- 
tion that might clarify this for the committee, if we could have about 
3 minutes. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

Mr. Doyir. As you are getting ready to do that, may I ask this: 
Why couldn’t you, ‘though, throw more of your cargo-carrying ability 
or needs to the civil carriers by reducing your training time per day 
to less than 414 hours, on the average? 

General Smiru. I would like to answer that question, sir, if I may. 
I believe, Mr. Doyle, you asked that question last Friday, regarding 
the possibility of flying MATS aircraft with reduced ‘payloads in 
peacetime. It is my opinion that we could do so without impairing our 
D-day readiness, providing that there is no reduction in our aircraft 
utilization rate and our flying-hour program. I believe we can exer- 

cise the MATS system adequately by carrying less than the maximum 
‘abin or payloads. In some instances this may be desirable. 
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For example, we are able to gain experience in overflying the island 
bases in the Atlantic when not fully loaded. Such experience is valu- 
able when the vulnerability of those bases in any future war is con- 
sidered. I wish to point out, however, that the cost of operating 
MATS would remain the same, since the ‘total number of flying hours 
must not decrease if we are to maintain a proper D-day posture. 

There would, therefore, be a need for additional appropriated funds 
to pay for the commercial airlift necessary to carry the traffic normally 
carried by MATS when operating at peak efficiency. 

Supplying that much additional business to the carriers each year 
would undoubtedly improve the financial position of some of the 
carriers, but only some, as is indicated by the fact that historically 
60 percent of contract business has been obtained by 3 companies, 
Seaboard & Western, Slick, and Flying Tiger. Since this is artificially 
creatir.g business with the civil carriers, it is, in effect, a subsidy. 

As I have previously stated before this committee, if a subsidy is 
necessary, it should be granted by a proper Government agency, 
charged with that responsibility. I do not believe the Department 
of Defense is that agency. Even if we were to indirectly subsidize 
civil carriers by reduci ing our cabin loads, there is no assurance that 
those carriers needing or aierinn assistance or subsidy would be 
the recipients of the contracts, since those are always awarded to the 
lowest bidders capable of supplying adequate service. 

Moreover, there is no assurance that the lowest bidders, and thus 
the recipients of the contracts, would not lose the profits made on 
Government contracts during their non-Government operations, as 
has frequently happened in the past. 

Another point of major importance is that there is no assurance 
that additional peacetime business would aid in exerc ising the civil 
reserve fleet. You will recall that there are 362 aircraft in the CRAF 
allocation. Based upon an analysis of aircraft operating for MATS 
during months of October, November, and December of 1957, only 38 
CRAF aircraft of the 362 in the fleet were utilized in peacetime 
contract services for MATS 

I also wish to point out that a peacetime operation of MATS to 
reduce payloads is contrary to the concept and policy of industrial 
funding which we will begin next fiscal year. Operating at less 
than maximum efficiency will result in an increased cost for airlift 
on MATS aircraft, in addition to the increased costs for the required 
civil carrier airlift. 

For the reasons I have stated, it is my belief that civil carriers 
should not be indirectly subsidized by the Department of Defense, 
artificially creating business for them, but that necessary subsidies 
should be determined by the proper Government agency. 

Mr. Rivers. General Wilson, you go ahead. 

General Witson. Mr. Chairman, these are our present routes around 
the world and these are substantially the same routes that we would 
use in time of war. 

Approximately 60 to 70 percent of all of our peacetime operation 
is toward the east, the remainder to the west. [ Deleted. | 

May I have the next chart. 

In the Atlantic, we are doing about this much each month. This 
is for the month of January. For example, 456 trips carrying this 
many passengers and tons of cargo to Europe: 161 trips monthly to 
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Africa; 179 trips up to the northeast; 61 trips down here toward the 
Caribbean. 

McGuire has an average of 261 trips a month; Dover 298 trips; 
Charleston, 222 trips, including 61 that are going to the Caribbean. 

Mr. Parrerson. Is that most y all cargo, General ? 

General Wixson. Dover is an all-cargo operation, McGuire is an 
all-passenger operation, with the exception of the few airplanes that 
we have now in the cargo role, and Charleston is split between cargo 
and passenger. 

In the Pacific area we have a base at McCord, generating some 38 
passenger trips, 37 cargo trips a month, 75 to Alaska, 246 through 
Hickam to the Far East. 

We pick up approximately 50 trips more out of Hickam since we 
have 2 squadrons still out there. Some 464 trips to the Pacific, 93 
toward Clark, 107 to Tokyo, a total of 16,940 transport hours 

Mr. Rivers. This cargo concept under which you operate now has 
enabled you to close up Burtonwood or get ready to close it up and 
also Nouasseur and center it all at Chateaure: 1x; is that right? 

General Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. So you do—you have really overnight service and you 
can cut down your inventories and you can go from these materiel 
bases like Brookley, Warner-Robins, wherever they are located, and 
keep your inventories up to where you got your main materiel base, 
can’t you? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. Moving the high-valued, important items 
by air, has enabled the Air Force to reduce its overseas depots as you 
pointed out, namely, Burton wood, and Nouasseur, and concentrating 
what they have remaining in Chateaureaux. All high-valued items 
are moved by air overseas. This, of course, reduces the inventory and 
reduces the pipeline. 

Mr. Rivers. And you have certain commercial carriers—— 

General Smrru. Who supplement us in this task. 

Mr. Rivers. So they are getting know-how, too. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. Except, I pointed out before that a great 
many of the carriers certificated to carry cargo are making all their 
money carrying passengers, and the reason for ‘that is that it is cheaper 
for the Government to contract. to carry passengers than it is cargo, 
and aside from the fact that all the cargo will not fit in their type of 
airplanes. 

We have to be highly selective when we put them into operation for 
us on cargo. We have to screen the cargo very carefully. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General Wilson. 

Have you finished ¢ 

General Witson. Also, each month and for this particular month 
of January, we have a number of special missions. We had 442 trips 
during the month of January in support of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and other special missions in support of the Army and the 
Navy as well as the Air Force. We airlifted over 11,000 people and 

2,700 tons of cargo in this category. As you can see, predominantly, 
there were 242 C124 trips, requiring that type of aircraft, only 12 
Super Connies, 33 Stratocruisers, 20 DC—6 type aircraft of the Navy 
and 114 C-118’s in the Air Force, no C—54’s, and 21 Super Connies. 

Mr. Rivers. What did you have to do with those C-74’s, you had 
13 of them, I think. 
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General Witson. They went to Tucson for disposal. 

Mr. Rivers. Wasn’t that a good plane for cargo! 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. It needed a substantial amount of work 
on them to modernize them, and I believe it was the decision of the 
Air Force, since we only had 11 of them in the system that it was 
cheaper to dispose of them than it was to modernize them; for the 
amount of money it would take to modernize them you could buy new 
aircraft. 

Colonel Heptunp. They needed a complete rebuilding and at the 
time it was decided to put them up for disposal. 

Mr. Rivers. You couldn’t cannibalize them all the time; could you? 

Colonel Heptunp. No, sir, because they needed airframe rebuilding 
all the way through. 

General Smiru. They had to be completely reworked, a consider- 
able amount of modernization was necessary, and since there were only 
11 in the system there was some shortage in spare parts. 

Mr. Rivers. Tell me General, if you had your way, today, what 
would you put in your ~~ for, 13 s% and 707's ¢ 

General Smiru. Well, I wouldn’t specify 707’s, because you would 
feel we were holding out * one company. But as I indicated before, 
if I had my way, I would ask for 144 C-—133’s, and 96 long-range jet 
transports, each transport capable of flying at a minimum of 3,500 
nautical miles nonstop with a full payload. 

Mr. Rivers. And then you could retire what aircraft / 

All of your 124’s? 

General WILSON. We would retire all of the 124’s, 121’s, 97’s 
DC-6’s, everything that is here [indicating]. We have no C-133’s 
on the special missions for that month. 

Mr. Rivers. How much would that save you? 

General Smrru. We can amortize the fleet under our system of 
computation, sir, in approximately 34 months. 

Mr. Doyte. Your chart for January 1958 shows 442 trips SAC and 
special mission support. Can you give us an approximate estimate 
of what percentage or portion ‘of your total mission in peacetime is 
SAC and special mission support ? 

General Witson. Yes; I havea chart on that. 

Mr. Doyze. All right. Thank you. 

General Witson. We will go on, then. 

Here is, in the Atlantic area, the percentages by the military services 
and by the amount of passenger and cargo lifted for our special trip 
operations. 

There were 258 trips in the Atlantic area, airlifting over " x 0 pass- 
engers and 1,900 tons of cargo; 75 percent went to SAC, 193 trips; 
2 percent went to the Army; for this month we had no speci: i. missions 
in support of the Navy and the Air Force had 60 additional tr ips non- 
associated with the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Dorie. Do you ordinar ily have Navy work? 

General Wiison. Yes, we sometimes do. For example, in the Pa- 
cific area, we show 150 trips total and there were only 67 trips for this 
particular month for the Navy in the Pacific area, representing 5 
percent; 88 percent went to SAC, in the Pacific area; 132 trips, 6 per- 
cent to the Army; 2 additional special trips for the Air Force. But 
predominantly our special missions are for the support of the Strategic 
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Air Command, and these represent monthly exercises that are portions 
of our emergency war plan. 

We do anywhere from 2 to 6 of these each month in the Pacific 
and Atlantic areas. So we are constantly exrcising our emergency 
war plan. 

Mr. Rivers. Does SAC have any planes you could use in case of 
emergency ¢ 

General SmirH. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Rivers. They have the 130’s, haven't they ? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir; they have the 130’s. 

Last July, sir, we took over—all their 124’s were incorporated in 
the MATS. [| Deleted.] 

Mr. Rivers. Do our allies have any contribution they could make? 

Colonel Hrepitunp. Not to our support, sir. There is a method 
whereby, under the NATO concept, the total airlift capability of the 
NATO countries in that area is tossed into a pool wadee the NATO 
commander. But ordinarily for the type of thing we are talking 
about here, from the United States to overseas areas to support our 
own forces, we cannot rely on any allied airlift. 

General Smirn. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, depending upon how 
suddenly the war arose, aircraft like steamships, those in the United 
States would join us, we feel quite sure. 

But I think they would be relatively minor and few in number. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t KLM a good outfit ? 

General Sarru. It is a first-class airline. I feel it has a fair num- 
ber of over-ocean transports. I don’t recall the number, but it is a 
first-class organization. 

Mr. Rivers. What about SAS? 

General Smiru. SAS has very high standards in their operation 
and also is a first-class outfit. And so is Swiss Airlines. 

Mr. River. BOAC—what about Air France? 

General Smrru. Air France has a considerable number of modern 
aircraft. It is quite a large airline. 

I know personally that they count those to be used by their own 
nations, and when the course of the war is clear, I think it becomes 
obvious that they would pool, but right at the moment we don’t have 
that arrangement. 

Mr. Doytr. This chart there helps we ask this question. I see of 
100 percent of the trips in January 1958, special trips and services 
epee ial missions by MATS, the Air Force, Navy, Army, and SAC, 
88 percent were to SAC. Now, do I understand the pooint of you, 
Ge neral Smith, and you other ge entlemen, that, for instance, take that 
88 percent of those special missions performed for SAC, that in each 
of those missions the MATS pilots and equipment were getting train- 
ing in peacetime, which would be of untold benefit in wartime ? 

I recognize that. But w hy, if you flew—if civil planes flew those 
132 trips constituting 88 percent for SAC, you would use those same 
pilots and that same equipment in wartime, wouldn’t you? 

General Smrrn. Not exactly, sir; as General Wilson pointed out, 
a greater part of that SAC support in exercising a mission, and in 
rotations, is mostly made up of 124’s, which the civil carrier’s don’t 
lave 
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Not only has MATS benefited from this exercise, but so has SAC. 
They learn how to load, spot their equipment, weigh it and crate it, 
So we can move it out. 

Mr. Doyxe. In other words, the planes you use on that 88 percent 
of the trips for SAC are planes that civil airlines do not have? 

General Smiru. That is correct, sir ? 

Mr. Doyix. Well, they could get them if you would allow them 
more carrying opportunities; couldn’t they ? 

General Smiru. This is an uneconomical airplane to operate in 
industry. 

Mr. Dorie. Why don’t you get rid of it, then? 

General Smiru. All our airplanes, the primary criteria in, say, 
our heavy cargo, is to meet the requirements of the services, such as 
for the Army to carry tanks, heavy gear for SAC; we don’t find that 
im commerce or industry, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. There is no economy in war. 

Mr. Doyzx. All right, thank you. 

General Wiison. I have one more chart. 

General Smrru. The lack of economy, regardless of the type of air- 
craft, is not getting the item there when it is needed. This might 
cause you severe losses or a war. 

Mr. Rivers. Still, the same old story, “get there fustest with the 
mostest.” 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

General Witson. Mr. Chairman, this gives you a thumbnail sketch 
of the whole month’s operation and the tempo of operation we must 
maintain if we are going to meet those requirements on D-day. We 
are flying approximately 46,000 to 47,000 hours a month now in our 
transport operation. This is divided into some 52,000 passengers 
being transported and 19,000 tons of cargo in our normal channel- 
type of operation, scheduled operations. That represents 68 percent 
of our total capability. For the special missions, exclusive of SAC, 
2,017 people, 4,400 hours are flown, 782 tons of cargo. And for SAC, 
10,000 hours were flown, transporting 9,000 people and 1,900 tons of 
cargo. These are those special exercises of SAC where we con- 
stantly exercise our war plan. But we must operate at this tempo or 
even higher if we are going to maintain a satisfactory EWP position, 
in the neighborhood of 46,000 to 50,000 hours a month. 

Mr. Doyte. Mr. Chairman, using that chart again very briefly, I 
will try to ask this question very pointedly: from that chart, take 
your 68 percent, why couldn’t civilian carriers carry some percent of 
that 68 percent instead of you carrying it all in peacetime? 

General Wixson. Only because if we still have to fly those hours, 
we either fly the airplane empty or partially empty. 

Mr. Doyte. Take the 9 percent in your second column, why couldn’t 
civil carriers carry some of that 9 percent ? 

General Wiison. In some cases they do. There are certain special 
missions that is we call upon, on call contracts, to be accomplished by 
civil carriers. 

And of course, the civil carriers augment this operation consid- 
erably. 

Mr. Dore. To what extent? 

General Witson. Well, we have 
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Mr. Dorie. Approximately. : 

General Winson. We are doing approximately $60 million worth 
of business with the civil carriers now in augmentation of our chan- 
nel operation. 

Mr. Dorie. What about the 9 percent, how many million dollars 
are you dealing with them on that ? 

General Wixson. This relatively a much smaller operation and I am 
sure it is much, much less than what we do here. 

Mr. Dorie. How about the 23 percent ¢ 

General Witson. The 23 percent is all totally done by the MATS 
aircraft. 

Mr. Doyix. Why couldn’t you let civil carriers do some of that? 

General Wixtson. We have in the past, but normally, since this is 
a mission that we [deleted ]. 

Mr. Doyie. And what is that mission, the SAC mission? 

General Witson. The support of the Strategic Air Command de- 
ployment in case of a general war. 

Mr. Doyte. Is that, General Smith, the mission wherein security 
is chiefly involved ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir, essentially. 

General Witson. This is something that the general public doesn’t 
know is going on each month. In the implementation of our war 
plan it is quite possible that the Joint Chiefs of Staff [deleted], and 
it might be the deterrent factor, itself, and be unknown to the public, 
if that is a primary consideration at the time that we are told to 
execute this plan. 

Mr. DoryL—E. ————- ———. 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyux. So it wouldn’t be a secret mission, in effect. 

General Smirn. No, sir, it wouldn’t. 

General Wiuson. [Deleted.] The kind of cargo and certainly the 
passengers as they come into the operation. Because, we have a mis- 
sion folder for every one of these missions and we simply give it to 
the civilian crew when they are directed to perform one of these trips. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have any of the scheduled airlines in on this? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. CRAF, in the event it is implemented ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean now hauling passengers. 

General Smiru. Pan American in their off season will haul, Pan 
American and TWA, in their off season, will answer an on-call con- 
tract. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t there some feeling on the part of the Air Trans- 
port Association that you ought to give more business to all kinds 
of civil aircraft ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

All that they can handle. 

Mr. Parrerson. And do you give it to them, General ? 

General Smirn. It is on a bid basis,-sir, to the extent funds are made 
available. As General Wilson indicated this year it probably might 
run up to at least $60 million. 

Mr. Driscoti. Now, through March, we are at $39,800,000. 
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General Smrru. Through March, we have expended approximately 
$40 million. So on that basis, by the June 30 date, we probably 
would have spent the $60 million. 

Colonel Heptunp. That is only for contractual or charterlift to 
augment MATS, and doesn’t include our considerable use of common 
carriage by the civilian airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. You get back to the point that you said a moment ago 
about subsidy. 

General Smiru. Yes. I think, to me, that is the clearest way of 
solving this problem, that some other committee ought to decide what 
carriers are required in the interests of the national economy and the 
national defense and then those carriers should be subsidized. 

It seems to me, just as we did in the early days of air transporta- 
tion, we subsidized most of the carriers to carry passengers and today 
they are subsidizing the feeder lines because it is in the interest of the 
United States to support these communities. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Ketiener. No; I do not at this time. Next, there is a briefing 
on CRAF. Would you like to fit that in now, or start off on Thurs- 
day with it. 

Mr. Rivers. I hate to tie up you gentlemen here for so many days. 

General Smirn. We are at your pleasure. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you ought to be here when the rest of the 
people testify ; won’t you ¢ 

General Smitu. If I may be permitted, I am sure there will be some 
questions asked following their testimony that would assist us if we 
were permitted to do so. 

Mr. Ketiener. Right now, we have the CRAF briefing still to 
come, then General Donnelly, and I believe that finishes the aflirma- 
tive testimony that you intend to give. 

After which it would be my suggestion that the Air Transport 
Association be heard, again briefly followed by General Smith and his 
people. I think that will carry us through Thursday very clearly. 
We will not, of course, meet tomorrow because the full committee is 
meeting. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the pleasure of you gentlemen ? 

Mr. Parrerson. How about tomorrow afternoon ? 

Mr. Rivers. That would suit me if you want to meet tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr. Parrerson. Tomorrow morning the full committee is meeting. 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir; on two bills. . 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s stand adjourned then, and recess until tomorrow 
afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(At 11:47 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to meet at 2 p. m., of 
the next afternoon, Tuesday, April 1, 1958.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE No, 4, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 2, 1958. 
The committee met at 10:10 a. m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 
Mr. Kelleher, the first witness this morning is Colonel Brecht. 
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Colonel Brecur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel Brecht, you have been sworn, have you not ? 

Colonel Brrecutr. Yes, sir; my name is Harold M. Brecht, colonel, 
United States Air Force. I am Chief of Civil Air Division, Head- 
quarters, MATS 

[ would like to discuss with you this morning, the CRAF pro- 
gram, its development, and the policies and concepts under which the 
program is being developed today. 

There was some interest shown by the committee in the history of 
the CRAF. I would like to dwell a few moments on that, and 
chronologically develop the CRAF program to date. As was testi- 
fied at the previous session, the CRAF program was officially and 
formally presented to the airline industry in March 1952. 

This plan was based upon various studies that had been made in 
previous years—primarily the late 1940’s. The significant report 
upon which this plan was based was a study which was developed by 
the Committee on Wartime Airlift Requirements and Capabilities, 
chaired by Mr. James Douglas, now the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the auspices of the National Sec urity Resources Board. 

This was in 1950. Very early in 1951, the commander, MATS, 
appointed an ad hoc group to develop the CRAF plan or a plan for 
augmentation by the civil air transport industry of the military air 
transport forces, based upon the recommendations and conclusions 
of this Douglas committee. 

In June 1951, this ad hoe group submitted a plan upon which to 
base the augmentation of MATS with civil air transport capability. 

In December 1951, the Department of Defense and the Department 
of Commerce, jointly approved this plan and _at the same time issued 
a memorandum of understanding signed by both Secretaries, to im- 
plement the concepts and policies ‘of the augmentation. 

The Air Force was appointed action agent to develop this plan and 
implement it for the Department of Defense, and an agency known 
as Defense Air Transportation Administration was appointed as ac- 
tion agent for the Department of Commerce. 

This then brings us to March 1952, when top governmental officials 
concerned with the CRAF program presented this plan to top man- 
agement of the airlines industry. The top management of the airlines 
industry was primarily represented by presidents of various airlines 
concerned, and on the part of government officials by the Secre- 
tary of the Air F orce, the commander, M ATS, the Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Administrator, DATA, and various 
other top officials. 

At this meeting, the airlines industry was requested to agree with 
the policies and concepts developed by this ad hoe group, based upon 
the Douglas report, and to fully participate in the implementation and 
development of the CRAF program. 

Shortly thereafter a planning organization was set up and formal- 
ized by a letter to the civil airlines from the Defense Air Transporta- 
tion Administration. 

I would like now to show the planning organization which was set 
up at that time, and which is currently existent for the planning and 
development of the CRAF program. (A chart was shown entitled 
“CRAF Logistics Working Group (Planning Structure).”’) 
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CRAF LOGISTICS WORKING GROUP 
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CRAF MODIFICATIONS 


INSTALLATION OF THE BLACK BOXES 
BRACKETS & APX-6, 618-Sl, 
WIRING FOR HF, VHF, ADF, 
COMMUNICATIONS RADIO ALTIMETER 
& NAVIGATIONAL NAVIGATORS STATION, 
EQUIPMENT ETC. 


These are advisory groups to the Government. The top committee 
is Seca of members of each of the airlines participating in the 
CRAF program and members of governmental agencies involved in 
the program such as Air Force, MATS, AMC, Defense Air Transpor 
tation Administration, and it 1s chaired by Defense Air Transporta 
tion Administration. 

Under the top committee are two committees 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say that Defense Air Transportation Admin 
istration is a Department of Commerce organization ¢ 

Colonel Brecurt. Yes, sir; it is an agency under the Under Secre 
tary for Transportation, in the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it have anything to do with the CAB or the 
CAA? 

Colonel Brecut. They have liaison, of course, and work jointly on 
civil air mobilization problems, but they are not under CAB or CAA. 

Mr. Rivers. And that organization still exists ? 

Colonel Brecur. Yes, sir. It was established in 1950. One of the 
functions of this agency was to perform the allocation of Civil Air 
Transport aircraft in support of the needs of the Armed Forces and 
to assist the Chairman of the CAB in the maintenance of essential 
civil-air routes, all in time of war. 

The Atlantic Committee, and the Pacific Committee were broken 
out because of the geographical location of the operation. Once again 
these Committees are composed of representatives from each airline 
who have aircraft assigned to the CRAF program in the Atlantic and 
in this case in the Pacific. 

Once again, it is chaired by DATA, Defense Air Transportation 
Administration, and has membership from MATS, Air Force, and 
other governmental agencies. 

Under each of the two committees are technical advisory groups. 
These are the specialists who develop the specifics in each of the vari 
ous areas of a program such as this. 

For example, the engineering and maintenance group; the supply 
and purchasing group; manpower; communications; traffic; opera- 
tions. 

The detailed planning of the whole program is done in the technical 
advisory groups. Incidentally, these groups are chaired by MATS 
The work of these groups is submitted to the two Committees re- 
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spectively, reviewed, in effect approved and agreed to. If there are 
any policy or concept problems involved, at all, they are referred to 
the top Committee. 1 reemphasize that this whole organization, as 
far as the airlines is concerned, is advisory to the Government in the 
planning for the operation of the CRAF program. In 1953, the active 
planning and development of the program began. Now, I would like 
to discuss very briefly some of the concepts and policies which this 
group develops and implements, and which came out of the ad hoc 
stucy, agreed to by the airlines industry and the Government. 

Of course, as has already been testified to, the CRAF is to be a con- 
tract operation. It was determined that this would be the best way 
to utilize the airline capability, which was of course to use their cur- 
rent organization, current management, their current aircraft and fa- 
cilities and systems. 

Mr. Rivers. Both in the scheduled and the nonscheduled airlines. 

Colonel Brecur. Yes, sir. The entire program is to be covered by 
contractual arrangements between the Air Force and the individual 
airlines concerned. There are many contractual arrangements which 
have been made in the pre D-day period. 

There can be as many as 4 or 5 contracts with each individual air- 
line participating in the CRAF program. 

There are some 25 airlines participating in the CRAF program in 
1958. In addition, of course, it goes without saying that any partici- 
pation in the CRAF program by the carriers during peacetime is 
voluntary. ‘There is no statute, no law, no means by which the car- 
riers can be forced to participate in the CRAF program. However, I 
might say that certainly the response and the participation has been 
very high. I believe that inasmuch as it is obvious that a good part 
of the fleet, of the 362 aircraft which have been allocated for the 1958 
fleet is owned and operated by domestic carriers, and therefore are not 
equipped to operate overocean. ‘This amounts to what is something 
over 200 of the current 362 aircraft. In order to be ready to go within 
a 48-hour period, these aircraft must be modified, now, to be able to 
receive various communications, navigation, and survival equipment 
required to operate overocean routes. 

It might be pertinent here to indicate that the operation will be con- 
ducted as it is today, with minor variations for wartime conditions. 
In other words, they will operate under their normal civil air regula- 
tions. As I say, modified by certain wartime conditions that will 
exist at that time. 

In order to more fully explain this modification program I would 
like to show a chart which will perhaps clarify it to some extent. 

(A chart was shown entitled, “CRAF Wedileaionn Group A and 
Group B.”) 

Colonel Brecur. The group A involves installation of brackets 
and wiring to receive communications and navigational equipment. 
This is done under contract with each carrier for each type aircraft 
between the Air Force and the carrier concerned. 

Simultaneously, under the group B program, the Air Force is con- 
tracting with each carrier to receive the various communications equip- 
ment, that is the IFF, the navigation and survival equipment for stor- 
ing at their maintenance bases so that the package will be complete. 

The aircraft is modified, the equipment is available, and in the 
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hands of the carriers to insert into the aircraft within a relatively 
short period of time. 

Mr. Rivers. Take group A. Take an airline. Say the X airlines, 
who wants to transport personnel and equipment across the ocean: 
does he subscribe to both groups A and B? 

Colonel Brecur. In the case of the carriers having aircraft cur- 
rently operating internationally, there is very little requirement for 
group A and very little requirement for group B, because the civil 
air regulations require minimum equipment, and our requirements are 
based upon those minimum requirements for overocean operation. 
Essentially the major item that the military adds, as a military re- 
quirement, is the identification equipment commonly known as the 
IFF. Other than that, the components are used in operating over- 
ocean, today. 

Mr. Rivers. If he is not operating overocean today, would he be 
allowed to get into that field by the installation of these things? 

Colonel Brecnut. No, sir, not as a direct result of having had his 
aircraft modified by the Air Force in group A, and having had the 
group B stockpile. This is to be used for wartime operation and it 
is not done for his peacetime commercial operation. 

Mr. Dorie. May I inquire, Mr. Chairman, under this contractual 
operation that you related, does that go to the extent of voluntary 
cooperation on the part of the commercial lines, the commercial car- 
riers, to equipping their new planes which they purchase so as to 
qualify for war emergency? 

Colenel Brecur. Yes, sir. 

The national civil air policy which is in existence today and has 
been in existence since the beginning of CRAF is that all suitable 
four-engine aircraft in the civil inventory will be modified to CRAF 
specifications at Government expense. 

In addition, all suitable aircraft being produced and in production 
at the factory, will be modified in production. This is occurring 
today in the 707 aircraft, the Boeing 707 jets. In the Douglas DC-—8’s 
and in the latest piston engine aircraft, that are considered suitable 
for the overocean operation. 

Mr. Doyix. May I inquire further: Is there any resistance to that 
program ? 

Colonel Brecur. In the overall, no, sir, there isn’t substantial re- 
sistance. There are cases where we have had very little cooperation 
and have not been able to contract for modification of certain aircraft, 
with certain carriers but in the overall, in the main, we have modified, 
since the initiation of the CRAF program, some 500 aircraft, to this 
group A specification. 

Mr. Doyte. Since that program enters into the efficiency and adapt- 
ability for our national defense, why should there be any resistance, if 
the Government pays the costs? What are the factors entering into 
any resistance from commercial airlines? The taxpayers are paying 
the bill, are they not? 

Colonel Brecur. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Doyte. Are you in a position to answer that question ? 

Colonel Brecur. Yes, sir; there are 3 or 4 factors which enter into 
this modification status picture. Upon occasion there is a carrier 
who does not want to do business with the Government. He wants 
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to stay out of the contractual redtape involved. In some cases even 
if he doesn’t want to stay out of it, he is reluctant to take his per- 
sonnel off normal work in order to do the modification in the specified 
time, even though he is reimbursed. Upon occasion, it has been a 
question of the sales of aircraft and transfers of aircraft from one 
company to another and the question of dual ownership of the air- 
craft and who will operate it at the time CRAF is activated. 

There are problems as to ownership, and so on. 

Then the normal delays in contracting, which are inherent in the 
contracting business. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask one more question along that line. With- 
out naming them, this percentage of commercial carriers who don’t 
want to deal with the Government, which I know you gave as a 
No. 1 factor 

Colonel Brecur. I did not list these in order of preference, sir. 

Mr. Doytz. This is the reason I ask you this question, that way. 
Understanding then that your answer does not intentionally indicate 
which is the prime factor in order, nevertheless, may I ask are these 
commercial lines who don’t want to enter into this modification 
because they don’t want to deal with the Federal Government, are 
they in any way subsidized at the present time, with the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Colonel Brecntr. I do not know the answer to that question, sir. 

I would like to reemphasize that that is not the primary reason, 
the fact that they don’t want to deal with Government. It happens 
to be an isolated case which came to my mind when you asked the 
question. There is another area and that is, cost. In negotiating 
for the modification of the aircraft, often we are involved in extended 
negotiations over the price which will be charged. 

Mr. Doytr. I just want one more question along that line, and to 
make this observation, Mr. Chairman. If it be a fact that any of these 
commercial lines receiving Federal subsidies it seems most unfortu- 
nate to me that they hesitate to cooperate with this CRAF modifi- 
cation program in the interests of our national defense. If they are 
getting Federal subsidies they are certainly being helped in the paying 
of their profits and their profitable operations by tax money. It seems 
to me they shouldn’t hesitate too much to join in our national defense 
even if it is inconvenient. 

Now, may I ask this further question, Mr. Chairman. I assume— 
and you tell me if I am in error—I assume of necessity your contracts, 
or the Air Force contracts, the MATS contracts with private indus- 
try in this field, must be fairly liberal. By that I mean you have to 
make a good deal of allowance so it will not interfere too much with 
the commercial operations of the private lines; is that true? 

Colonel Brecur. In the area of modification, yes, sir. We are not 
willing to pay, normally out-of-service costs for the aircraft to get 
the airplane modified. They run high, very high as far as the airline 
is concerned. The modification—if it is not modified in production, 
and of course, the old aircraft were not—then it is modified during 
scheduled major overhaul and maintenance periods, and this may run 
1 or 2 years. 

Mr. Doyte. Is there any substantial complaint or criticism from 
commercial lines that your contracts with them for modification are 
not liberal enough? Is that a reason why some of them do not join? 
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Colonel Brecur. No, sir, in this area I do not believe this is a major 
problem, as far as the carriers are concerned. 

The price has been a problem as far as we are concerned upon 
occasion when we know or feel that the proposal on the part of the 
company is excessively high. Then we perhaps extend the negotia- 
tions for some period of time. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t expect to have 100-percent participation ? 

Colonel Brecur. Yes, we do expect to have. We have not had to 
date complete 100- percent pi irticipation in our program. 

Mr. Rivers. Because it is a voluntary proposition. 

Colonel Brecut. It is a voluntary proposition. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, if a company does not subscribe and pro- 
scribe to the conditions precedent which you have outlined, there, 
you just don’t fool with them. 

Colonel Brecur. I cannot think of a carrier which we have “given 
up on” if you will, and have stopped dealing with completely. 

Mr. Rivers. These things have all of the approval of the govern- 
mental agencies like the CAA and the CAB, and the operating safety 
agencies. 

Colonel Brecut. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The CAA is the inspection department or supreme 
court of the Department of Commerce, with the CAB, and whatever 
they proscribe, a man either takes it or he just doesn’t do business 
with you; isn’t that right ? 

Colonel Brecur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You say that percentage is small. 

Colonel Brecut. I would like to emphasize that the CAA specific 
requirements and specifications are not involved in this group A 
modification. 

Mr. Rivers. In new aircraft it is, isn’t it? 

Colonel Brecur. No, sir. They do conform with the CAA rules 
and regulations and specifications but the group A requirement is 
not forced upon the carrier through CAA or CAB. 

Mr. Rivers. Despite the fact that he operates on a transoceanic 
route. 

Colonel Brecurt. I believe I had better clarify that again, sir. Not 
as far as CRAF is concerned is he required to have these group A 
items in his normal operations over water today. Asa matter of fact, 
he does have substantially all of these items for his overocean opera- 
tion but I thought what you meant was that the CAA, now, had a 
requirement that all aircraft must meet the CRAF group A modifica- 
tion requirements before they can operate. This is not true, although 
most of the requirements are the same. 

Mr. Rivers. All of the CRAF outfits, which is over 90 percent, I 
would say—is it over 90 percent of the industry ? 

( ‘olonel Brecur. There are 362 aircraft in the current CRAF fleet. 

There is something in excess of 900 4-engine aircraft in the civil 
inventory, today, so that the CRAF fleet as allocated is approximately 
32 to 33 percent of the total civil capability, or about 40 percent of 
the total industry 4-engine aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. The total industry doesn’t—is not qualified to fly over 
the ocean ? 
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Colonel Brecur. No, sir; and many of the aircraft allocated to the 
CRAF are not today qualified without this modification because they 
are not currently operating overseas. 

Mr. Rivers. So you are not interested in 100 percent. 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, that is right, sir. There are many aircraft 
in the industry today that we do not consider suitable for this opera- 
tion. Because of short range, and more, because of small cabin load. 
They cannot carry as much as other aircraft available to us. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t a lot of them have some of the first series of 
94’s running ¢ 

Colonel Brecut. Do you mean B-24’s? 

Mr. Rivers. I mean the C-—54’s. 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, sir; and all of the first series—those that do 
not have the range are not included in the CRAF. In other words, 
the minimum tankage requirement for C—54’s is 2,800 gallons in the 
Atlantic, and 3,200 gallons in the Pacific, to be suitable for the CRAF 
program. 

Those that don’t have it are not inthe CRAF. 

Mr. Dore. May I inquire at this point ? 

Three hundred sixty-two planes in the CRAF program out of ap- 
proximately 900 for the commercial carriers: What percentage, bear- 
ing out the inquiry of our chairman—what percentage of commercial 
carriers do you feel are suitable for CRAF modifications under group 
A or group B? 

Colonel Brecut. Sir, if you mean the companies that have aircraft, 
the aircraft that are assigned to the company that are suitable, I 
would have to research that. If you are talking of numbers of com- 
panies who have aircraft which are suitable, it is substantially all 
of the companies. 

The scheduled operators have aircraft which are suitable. I can 
think of only one carrier which is a scheduled carrier, and which is 
not in the CRAF program and that is Capital Airlines in Washington, 
D. C. 

Mr. Doytr. My question went to both the companies and the ships 
themselves. In other words, as I understand it, there is about 900 
planes of the commercial carriers. 

Colonel Brecnt. All of which are not considered suitable. 

Mr. Doyrr. What percentage of that 900 are not considered suit- 
able. 

Colonel Brecut. Sir, I would have to research that. 

Mr. Dov te. If it is entirely convenient, I would like to have that 
information. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Originally, any aircraft that possessed the range necessary to fly the critical 
leg in the Atlantie or Pacific area, using available island bases, was considered 
suitable for CRAF. Based on that concept, 90 percent of the total 4-engine civil 
inventory was considered CRAF suitable in the Atlantic and 75 percent was 
considered suitable in the Pacific. 

At the present time, our goal is to have a fleet capable of overflying en route 
island bases because of the vulnerability of those bases in wartime. Based on 
that criterion, only 7 percent of the total civil inventory, as of July 1, 1958, is 
CRAF suitable in the Atlantic and a lesser degree in the Pacific. 

We are not able to achieve our goal and must of necessity use the original 
suitability criterion in our choice of cargo aircraft and to a great extent in 
passenger aircraft. 
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It should be understood that the above percentages refer only to suitability in 
terms of range. They are not valid as to configuration or modification status 
of the aircraft. 

Mr. Doyix. Your language, Colonel, to us in your introductory 
statement, which is very “helpful, stated this, that in M: ure h 1952, the 
industry was requested to fully partic ipate. I think that is your exact 
language. Now, that is 6 years ago. I just want to remind the com- 
mittee that it has been running for 6 years. That ought to be reason- 
able time enough for most of the carriers who are going to cooperate 
with us and perpetu: ite our national security, to get into it. 

Colonel Brecut. The original established goal for completion was 
mid-1953. We have not accomplished that. 

Mr. Doyte. I think, don’t you, Mr. Patterson, that the witness can 
hesitate just a minute or two until our chairman gets back ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte. He is just in the next room, answer ing the phone. 

Mr. Parrerson. Colonel, I would just like to ask one question : Is 
there any particular reason why Capital isn’t participating in this 
program? Would it be because of their Viscount equipment 

Colonel Brecut. That is right. Capital Airlines was in the pro- 
gram until 1958. At the present time, the aircraft they possess are 
not considered suitable for the CRAF fleet, or there are aircraft which 
are more suitable from a military st: andpoint, that we would prefer 
to have in the CRAF fleet. They have longer range and are more 
efficient. The Viscount is not considered a Suitable aircraft in the 
CRAF, today, because the new aircraft which we are allocating to 
the fleet have longer range; preferably, the aircraft which have a 
3,000-nautical- mile 1 ‘ange so we can overfly the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. Parrerson. Another thing. Once this modification is installed 
in an airplane—for instance if group A is installed and then the air- 
line involved decides that they are going to turn that piece of equip- 
ment in, is there a jurisdictional question over the installation? 

Colonel Brecur. The contract with the carrier for the group A 
modification is normally—it was a 5-year contract and is now pre- 
dominantly a 10-year contract. As long as that carrier owns the air- 
craft, they must maintain the wiring and brackets in the aircraft. 
If the aircraft is sold to another carrier within the United States or 
outside the United States, the Air Force has no jurisdiction over the 
equipment, then. 

The new owner, even though he be in the CRAF, from a contractual 
standpoint, if he desires, can take the wiring and brackets out. If 
the aircraft is sold overseas we lose control completely not only of 
this, but of the aircraft as well. This has been a problem and is a 
problem, today. The thing that we do, of course, if an aircraft that 
has been modified is sold to another United States registered carrier, 
is to attempt to contract with him to keep this equipment in the air- 
craft, this wiring. Once again he is under no legal compulsion to 
contract with us for it. 

Mr. Patrerson. And the obligation of the airline that sells the 
equipment with this installation in it, ceases ? 

Colonel Brecur. Yes. 

Mr. Dorie. May I inquire, why is that? Why shouldn’t that be a 
continuing covenant ? 

Mr. Parrerson. It can’t be a contract. 
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Mr. Dorie. The taxpayers have paid for that installation and it 
adds to the value of the plane, presumably. Why shouldn’t the new 
buyer be obligated to accept that? He takes the benefit of it when 
he buys the plane. 

Colonel Brecut. At the present time, I believe the Air Force feels 
the same way. 

Mr. Parrerson. From a legal point of view they would just have to 
say no, because there can not be a contractual obligation between a 
third party. 

Mr. Doytr. Why not? 

Mr. Parrerson. Then they can insist that you take the equipment 
out. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, could there not be a provision put in 
the contract with the orginal purchaser that in the event he sold it 
that that covenant should be respected ¢ 

Mr. Parrerson. Would that be binding on a third party? 

Mr. Resce. If it is in the contract. 

Mr. Byrne. We do it every day in civilian life. 

Mr. Parrerson. The only thing he would have to say is “I don’t 
want the equipment. I will buy the airplane, but if I am going to 
be——- 

Mr. Keuiener. I think it could inhibit the original contractor’s 
ability to sell his airplane. He might be very reluctant to do that on 
that account. 

Mr. Byrne. I still want to make the observation that it seems to 
me if the taxpayers have made several thousand dollars capital in- 
vestment in a plane, the line accepting that contribution from the 
taxpayers in the interest of our own national defense—because that 

is what it is—it seems to me there ought to be consideration by the 
private commercial carriers to consider accepting a contract which 
would obligate a carryover of that installation to a new buyer. 

Mr. Patrerson. What if the equipment is sold to a foreign coun- 
try? Where do you stand then, Colonel? 

Colonel Brecur. We lose control of it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Suppose there is a covenant attached to it? 

Colonel Brecut. I think we would still lose, sir, if it were sold to 
a carrier and the aircraft was not of United States registry. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then there would be a question of jurisdiction; is 
that right? 

Colonel Brecut. Yes, sir; I believe so. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, looking at it from a layman’s viewpoint, 
if that covenant were in the contract of the company that originally 
purchased and operated the airplane, there would be a question of 
whether they could sell it to an agency where the Government couldn’t 
enforce that provision. They would have a certain obligation there 
as to whether they could sell it. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think you will find Supreme Court cases that 
will knock out this particular argument that you present here. Then 
I will agree with Mr. Doyle if that could be done legally it would be 
a fine thing but I still think you people would be subjected to the 
acceptance on the part of the third party buying that equipment. 

Colonel Brecut. I believe Mr. Howard, Associate General Counsel 
for the Air Force, who is here, could discuss the technical aspects a 
little better than I if you so desire. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Howard, you have heard the inquiry of the 
gentleman. 

Will you raise your hand ¢ 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give this com- 
mittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing ‘but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Howarp. I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Can you respond to the inquiry ? 

Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the question precisely, 
and I think lawyers have to be precise in this kind of a question, 
you are interested in knowing if there is some way in which an owner 
of an aircraft who has modified the aircraft and who is in the CRAF 
program can be inhibited from transferring it out of the CRAF fleet, 
so to speak, either domestically or overseas. 

It would be legally possible to devise a provision which would be 
enforceable, in my opinion. It wouldn’t be just a covenant against 
such a sale; it would have to be an affirmative obligation on his part 
that he would not make a sale to some other purchaser without putting 
such a restriction in the sales contract with that other purchaser. 
In other words, you could make the restriction follow on with each 
subsequent sale by appropriate language. 

Mr. Rivers. The situation being the condition precedent to the 
receiving of this aid from the Government. 

Mr. Howarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. So the valid consideration would be present. 

Mr. Howarp. He would undertake in any sale that he made to 
impose the same restriction on his purchaser that he hason him. That 
would be possible. 

I think the main reason this is not done or has not been capable of 
negotiation is that, bearing in mind the value of an aircraft and the 
relative cost involved in the modification, this would be a very serious 
restriction on the liquidity of a major asset of the carrier. He would 

} be, as someone put it earlier, he would be involved in some redtape 
which he probably wouldn’t like to become involved in. It would 
mean that his assets would be less liquid. A carrier which wanted to 
be free to dispose of aircraft when they become obsolescent or it no 
longer has any use for them, would not be free to dispose of them 
with the same market that it might otherwise have. 

For example, in connection with your overseas disposal of an air- 
craft, as you know, as aircraft become obsolete one of the major places 
for disposal is overseas in other countries. If you prevented such 
disposals by this device you would seriously impair the liquidity of 
the assets of some of the companies. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the foreign country would probably have foreign 
aid money to start with and “would probably just have the treasury 
pay for it. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, on the other hand, in that re? 
the selling company could come back to the Air Force and get permis- 
sion maybe to sell without regard to this provision in the contract ? 

Mr. Howarp. There again I think the question of redtape is in- 
volved. As anyone know: s, the negotiation of a contract-for sale is at 
times a rather delicate thing. The two parties aren’t anxious to go to 
a lot of expense surveying the airplane and deciding whether ‘it: is 
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something the buyer wants to buy, and then have to come back to the 
Air Force to obtain permission for the sale. 

Mr. Reece. But after it had become obsolete for CRAF’s purposes, 
the matter then of getting consent from the Defense Department to 
make the sale to some other agency, without this provision in it, 
would not in all probability involve very much redtape; would it? 

Mr. Howarp. That is so, but I think we must bear in mind that 
what is obsolete for CRAF purposes and what is obsolete or unneeded 
for the particular business purposes of an airline company might be 
two different things. 

Mr. Parrerson. What would you do in the case of a breach of con- 
tract on the part of the third party ? 

Mr. Howarp. I haven’t thought this thing through, but one way you 
could handle it would be to put him in privity with the Govern- 
ment. You could provide that, in a sale by the first carrier, he would 
be required by the Government to put in his contract with the pur- 
chaser a provision that that carrier would come into agreement with 
the Government. 

Mr. Rivers. He is talking about the third party. 

Mr. Howarp. In other words, you can link these people together 
by requiring the—— 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, would you not be stepping into a foreign 
sovereignty and there is where there would be a jurisdictional ques- 
tion and there wouldn’t be any contract. You would be stuck. 

Mr. Howarp. If you get into the overseas aspect, then you do have 
that additional question. 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a restrictive sale, regardless, and I think the 
conditions would be prohibitive. I think they are so complicated as 
to impede the liquidity of this. 

Mr. Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. As a practical application there wouldn’t be very much 
you could do if the transfer had taken place because then you would 
be mixed up with the State Department and I wouldn’t know where 
they would make a decision. You see, you wouldn’t have any authority 
at all, in the State Department. 

Mr. Howarp. I think this could be worked out domestically, but it 
would be very difficulty to work out. 

Mr. Reece. Well, it is done every day in deeds. 

Mr. Parrerson. Not in the sale of property. You know that, com- 
ing from down in Dixieland. 

Mr. Reece. And in the sale of property. 

Mr. Rivers. We have subsidies, it is the same as with ships. 

Mr. Reece. They had to get approval of the Government to re- 
linquish that provision in the contract. 

Mr. Rrvers. He is talking about a case where a transfer has been 
made. 

Then the carrier would be blacklisted. 

Mr. Howarp. There are methods of dealing with the overseas aspect, 
perhaps through export control licensing and that sort of thing. 

Again, though, it boils down to whether a major asset of a corpora- 
tion should be tied up for the consideration that is involved in, say, 
one instance, In other words, the expenditure of money for equip- 
ping it, modifying it for the CRAF program, is a relatively small 
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amount compared with the value of the whole article, and the relative 
interest, you might say, of the two parties and it is very hard to—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s not labor this point any more. Mr. Doyle has one 
more question. 

Mr. Doytz. I am sorry I raise such bothersome questions, but how 
much minimum does it cost to install group A or group B? 

Colonel Brecut. The average cost for domestic conventional piston- 
type aircraft at this time is around $5,000, for the group A modifica- 
tion. These, of course, require the maximum modification. 

Mr. Doyze. What is the maximum average ? 

Colonel Brecur. That is the average for domestic aircraft. They 

require more modification, of course, than for those currently operat- 
ing overseas. For those currently operating overseas the average is 
much lower than that because there is not as much modification re- 
quired. 

I would like to make several observations, sir, if I might. From a 
practical standpoint the aircraft which are sold out of the country 
are lost to the CRAF. There is no machinery that currently exists 
that I know of which would allow us to use these aircraft anyhow, 
as far as CRAF is concerned, Our biggest area would appear to be 
in the sale between airline companies within the United States to be 
able to retain that modification. We have been successful in some 
cases. Some companies are very happy to go ahead and maintain 
it—leave it in, in other words. There is very little maintenance to be 
done because it is only wiring and some brackets. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that complete your testimony ¢ 

Colonel Brecur. No, sir, I have some more in the way of a general 
CRAF presentation. 

Mr. Rivers. We want to get along because we have these other 
witnesses. How much longer would it take you to finish ¢ 

Colonel Brecur. I would estimate 10 minutes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You go ahead, sir. 

Colonel Brecur. Of course, after the aircraft are modified and the 

' equipment is available to put into the aircraft, the operation over in- 
ternational routes must be supported. The Air Force has agreed to 
procure, store, and strategically stockpile spare parts and other equip- 
ment to support the initial operation of the CRAF when activated. 

The resupport, or resupply of the aircraft, parts and spares and 

equipment, is to be done by the airline carriers themselves, off their 
own shelves and from their own inventories: The Air Force, as a 
practical matter, is procuring parts and spares now, and has in the 
past procured them, to support the various fleets, at a level of 15 days 
for rotatable items and 30 days for expendible items. ‘The carriers are 
also to train and provide the personnel required for their entire opera- 
tion. The operational personnel, the maintenance personnel, and so 
forth; and the Air Force, as a matter of fact, is planning to provide 
navigators because of the extreme shortage of navigators within the 
civil air industry. None of the domestic carriers, of course, has navi- 
gators and the few that are available in the overseas operation will be 
thrown into CRAF. However, the majority will have to be furnished 
from Air Force inventory, at this time. 

I would like to show you an organizational chart which will depict 
how the CRAF will actually operate in wartime from an operational 
control standpoint. 
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The Defense Air Transportation, the Department of Commerce, 
the ws artment of Defense, the USAF and MATS, and we have 
the airline industry with the policy council over here, which is the 
same as the top committee which I showed you in the planning organi- 
zation. It advises the Air Force and the Department of Commerce 
on policy matters concerning the overall operation. 

t will be operated through the two divisions of MATS. 

The airlines will establish operations boards which will be an ad- 
junct to the commander of the division for the operation of the civil 
part of the MATS fleet, which will be the CRAF. It will have sched- 
uling functions and that sort of thing, just as an operations group 
would for MATS or any other operation. Below, we have listed the 
airlines which are participating and have aircraft assigned to the 
Atlantic area. 

The airlines on the right with the red lettering indicate the bases 
at which they will be senior lodgers. In other words, the airport 
manager for the CRAF operation. Instead of having all carriers 
have their own management people at each of these bases—and there 
are 16 or 17 bases—they have agreed to 1 carrier supervising the 
personnel of all carriers in this operation at each base. American 
Airlines is the senior lodger at Idlewild, Seaboard & Western is 
the senior lodger at Nouasseur in north Africa. Pan American is 
at Iceland, Scotland, Azores, and France. 

Trans-World has Gander, Newfoundland, Wheelus, Burtonwood, 
Chateauroux, France, and Madr id, Spain. 

Mr. Rivers. How does an airline get to be a senior lodger ? 

Colonel Brecut. The airlines agree on and select the senior lodger 
at a particular base and propose this airline to MATS as the senior 
lodger. To date, MATS has had no occasion to take exception to 
their recommendations and has accepted their recommendation and 
appointed the senior lodger. 

Mr. Rivers. I see Seaboard and Western. That is a nonsked, isn’t 
it? 

Colonel Brecnut. No, sir; that is a scheduled cargo carrier in the 
Atlantie, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. None of those senior lodgers are nonskeds, are they ¢ 

Colonel Brecur. Transocean is a nonscheduled airline at Travis. 
I believe that is all. 

Mr. Rivers. Transocean also owns Freight Enterprises, and they 
have contracts with you. 

Colonel Brecut. Transocean Airways also has a contract with 
MATS for maintenance at Wake Island, in our current operation. 

I would like to show you the 1958 fleet which you saw yesterday in 
General Wilson’s presentation, very briefly. 

(A chart was shown entitled “What is the composition of the 


C RAF, 1 1958.”’) 
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What is the composition of the CRAF, 1958 
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13 operate in the Atlantic also. 


Colonel Brecut. This will indicate that the DC-7C and the 1649-A 
are the aircraft which have recently come into the fleet and the ones 
which represent an overfly capability in the Atlantic area for us. 

(A chart was shown entitled “1958 CRAF Air Carrier Aircraft 
Contributions.” ) 

Xolonel Brecut. This chart has been submitted for the record. 

Mr. Rivers. The 1649; what is that ? 

Yolonel Brecut. That is the super Super- -Constellation, sir, the so- 
called Jetstream, operated at this time by Trans World Airways. 

Mr. Rivers. Who gives it that designation at 1649? 

Colonel Brecut. Lockheed, sir; the manufacturer. 

Mr. Rivers. That is not your designation ¢ 

Colonel Brecurt. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What would your designation be ; a 121 what? 

Colonel Brecut. I don’t believe we have a designation for that, sir. 
I believe it would be in the 121 series. 

Mr. Rivers. You have 121-C isa Super-G, isn’t it ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. We don’t have any of those long-range 
Constellations, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rrvers. I just wanted to straighten it out in my own mind. I 
can follow the DC’s. 

Colonel Brecut. To give you the emphasis on cargo and passenger 
aircraft within the CRAF, 177 of these 362 aircraft are cargo aircraft. 
These are, essentially, all that are suitable within the airline industry ; 
185 are passenger aircraft. 

The blue letters indicate the senior lodger. 

Yolonel Brecut. Here we have five bases. Honolulu, Midway, 
Wake, Tokyo, and Travis. 

Mr. Patrerson. Who goes into Guam now, Colonel ? 

Colonel Brecut. Do you mean commercially ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Colonel Brecut. Pan Am does operate into Guam; yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. How is it they wouldn’t be tied into that system 
at Guam ? 

Colonel Brecutr. Guam is not, in the 1958 fleet, a CRAF station. 
As a matter of fact, it will be in the 1959 CRAF, and also Clark Field 
in the Philippines. 

Mr. Rivers. Your aerial port of embarkation, stateside, would all 
come out of Travis? 

Colonel Brecut. For the Pacific operation; yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Everything would go out of Travis? 
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Colonel Brecur. As it is planned today. 

Mr. Rivers. They wouldn’t use any other base on the Pacific? 

Colonel Brecut. As far as the plan is concerned, no, sir. As far 
as the actual operation is concerned at the time, this is problematical. 

Obviously, if Travis is completely saturated with some other higher 
acer than MATS, et cetera, we will go to the bases required that 
are available along the Pacific coast. We have alternate bases set up. 

Mr. Doyir. May I inquire, what factor would make it unnecessary 
or inadvisable for Wake Island or Guam not being included in 1958, 
but included in 1959? What would be the changed in the condition ? 

| Deleted. | 

Mr. Rivers. What do you do with that little Johnson base outside of 
Honolulu? Do you ever use that any more? 

General Smiru. That is on a standby status for emergency landings 
only. 

Mr. Rivers. It just has so much capability and that is all; doesn’t 
it ? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir. In the event somebody has to land there 
for aircraft malfunction or something like that, he will put in at 
Johnson Island and then if he has to be maintained or if there has 
to be an engine change we come down from Honolulu to do it. 

Mr. Parrerson. What are they doing with the base on Saipan, now, 
General ? 

General Smirn. Nothing that I can recall, sir. 

General Witson. No active Air Force participation. 

Mr. Parrerson. Doesn’t the Navy have some operation going in 
there ¢ 

General Wirtson. They may have, but I am not sure. 

General Smrru. We will have to verify that, sir. As I recall I think 
it is inactive. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Keviener. Not at this time, but General Donnelly is next. 
[ Aside. | 

Mr. Rivers. General Donnelly hasn’t been sworn. Why don’t I 
swear General Donnelly and Colonel Fischer, simultaneously. 

Do you gentlemen solemnly swear the testimony you will give the 
committee will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

General DonnELLY. I do, sir. 

Colonel Fiscner. I do. 

General yy Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
IT am Maj. Gen. H. C. Donnelly, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Plans and Programs and I am taking the place of General Wheless 
who is our war pl: inner but works under my supervision. 

I plan to read General Wheless’ statement which has already been 
furnished to the committee. 

Before doing so, I would like to say off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Donne.tiy. Mr. Sharp has advised the committee that the 
justifies ation for the Military Air Transport Service is the same as the 
justification for any military force and that is to be prepared for 
war. Similarly, the size of MATS, as is the size of any military force, 
is determined on the basis of the task to be per formed in wartime. I 
will briefly outline the nature of the wartime airlift requirements, how 
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the requirements are translated into an airlift force, and the extent 
to which our war plans have become dependent on airlift. For the 
most part I will be speaking of our airlift requirements for the first 
30 days of a general war. 

The Air Force total wartime airlift requirement represents the 
airlift which would be required to support the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, airlift for the deployment of tactical forces and airlift for the 
support of our worldwide air logistic system. 

Here I would like to say not only do we have to support the 
Strategic Air Command, which General Smith told you about, but 
we have these other problems, the Tactical Command and also I would 
expect the Joint Chiefs of Staff would play it by ear. You might 
find you would be moving Army forces, you might be moving some 
TAC, you might be moving SAC, whatever way war came about, s 
we are not firm or flexible or set or concrete in our plans and I aed 
to make that clear, that we do have flexible plans. 

The Strategic Air Command offensive force is basically supported 
by three elements—a worldwide system of bases, tanker aircraft to 
yrovide range extension, and air transportation. This combination of 
b vases, tanker aircraft, and air tr: msportation provides the flexibility 
and mobility around which SAC plans are built. Because of air 
transportation, the overseas forward operating bases do not have to 
be completely prestocked with personnel and the logistic support 
which would be required to support the strategic offensive. Of course 
these bases have to be prestocked to some degree. 

We could not possibly afford, however, to maintain at all of the 
forward operating bases the numbers of trained personnel and high- 
cost critical items that would be required. These personnel and sup- 
port items of equipment can be retained by each bomb wing and re- 
fueling squadron for their day-to-day peacetime operation, and moved 
immediately by air tr ansport ition to the required overseas operating 
base in case of emergency. This in turn saves considerable money in 
high-cost support items and skilled personnel. The airlift which will 
be 3 required to support the strategic offensive is, and will be for some 
time, the most critical airlift requirement from the standpoint of the 
time in which the airlift must be provided. 

Next, in a general war, is the place of air transportation in the 
support of our tactical forces. The Air Force tactical forces, because 
of the range of their aircraft and our international commitments, 
are primar ily based overseas. Tactical forces which are maintained in 
the United States constitute a reserve which can be quickly deployed 
by air transportation in support of the overseas commands if required. 

In other words, without air transportation, the tactical forces main- 
tained in the United States could only serve as a training base for 
the tactical forces deployed overseas. With air transport: ition, these 
tactical forces constitute a reserve which could be deploved in time 
to decide the outcome of the air battle in some particular theater of 
war. Air transportation also means that the possible bases that the 
tactical forces might be deployed to do not have to be completely pre- 
stocked in order to receive the units. 

In addition to the vital importance of airlift in a general war, we 
recognize the need for quick reaction and mobility if, with a rela- 
tively small force, we are to be able to handle situations short of 
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general war. To avoid expensive multiple deployment of forces 
and supplies in many potential danger areas, we must provide for air 
transport of critical men and material in advance of bulk surface 
shipments. 

Our planning in this regard covers both our own tactical forces 
and the surface forces with whom they would be operating. We be- 
lieve our capability is sufficient to meet the air tr ansport needs of the 
approved plans for such conflicts. If the committee desires, we are 
prepared to discuss in more detail the adequacy of our airlift forces 
to provide airlift for ground troops. 

During recent years air transportation has ne ‘ome recognized as a 
normal part of our air logistic system in both peace and war. It ac- 
complishes essentially two things: It maintains our deployed forces 
at a high state of combat readiness by providing emergency supply 
of spare parts for aircraft out of commission; and it allows for a 
lower level of procurement of high cost items by eliminating the 
lengthy supply pipeline that exists with surface transportation. 

The Air Force provides airlift requirements to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff where they are reviewed and added to the requirements of the 
other services to give the total Department of Defense airlift require- 
ment. The total requirements are then compared with the existing 
programs for MATS and the civil reserve air fleet and from the basis 
for recommended changes in their programs. Now, it would be nice 
to be able to tell you that the requirements of each of the military 
services came with a tag stating that they could only be met by MATS 
or by CRAF. Such is not the case of course and so the size of MATS 
and CRAF becomes a matter of judgment based on the reasoning as 
outlined to you by Mr. Sharp. 

By this process over the past number of years, the Air Force has 
built a military air transport fleet, as represented by MATS, which 
we believe gives us the approximate military airlift that we need. 
When this military airlift capability is combined with the civil re- 
serve air fleet it gives a total airlift capability which is generally 
adequate to meet the total airlift requirements of the Department of 
Defense. I would like to point out at this time that not only do the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff review the airlift requirements of all services 
and the programed airlift capability, but the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also control and allocate the use of this airlift. General Smith and 
General Wilson have already shown you how this combined mili- 
tary/civil airlift capability is to be applied in meeting the wartime 
airlift requirements. 

Of the various factors considered in determining and in justifying 
the size of MATS, the factor which receives the greatest attention is 
the necessity to have a firm commitment of airlift to support such 
combat operations as the strategic air offensive. Because of this fact, 
other valid requirements for a military airlift system have been 
overshadowed. 

As I have previously indicated, the existence of MATS with its 
worldwide system of bases and routes gives a war planner a frame- 
work on which to build both his plans for a major conflict and his 
contingency plans for military operations in possible situations short 
of general war. This military airlift system could provide for the 
rapid movement of substantial military forces into some probable area 
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of local aggression without the publicity and attention which would 
be created if a civil airlift of this magnitude had to be mobilized. A 
mobile strike force could be put into position with the utmost speed 
and security, an action which might prevent a local disturbance from 
spreading into a major war. 

As I stated earlier, it is our opinion that our airlift forces are gener- 
ally adequate for either a general or local war. We would, of course, 
like additional airlift particularly in view of the probable continuing 
trend in increased dependence on airlift. It is more important, how- 
ever—and this is very important, I would like to stress—to increase 
the capability of the airlift we have or have budgeted for rather than 
increasing the actual numbers of aircraft. Because of certain limiting 
factors such as availability of crews and maintenance support, we are 
not now able to realize full utilization of our present transport air- 
craft on a sustained basis. 

A real improvement in our airlift capability, therefore, depends 
upon improvements in these factors, coupled with an adequate mod- 
ernization program rather than by increasing the number of trans- 
ports. The present programs of the Air Force provide for some im- 
srovement in these factors. These programs have been carefully 
et lar so that available resources are allocated judiciously between 
these improvements in our airlift capability and the many other essen- 
tion requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. I noted generally that you stressed it is more important 
to increase your ¢ capability rather than increase your numbers by get- 
ting some new equipment. Who goes to the Joint Chiefs and tells 
them that “if you will recommend 100 new planes, we can phase out 
200 or 300 other planes and have a smaller force with a greater capa- 
bility.” Who does that ? 

General Donnetiy. Well, Mr. Chairman, it is quite a detailed 
story. The first thing that would happen, we would, of course, take 
the recommendation from General Smith as to what the MATS fleet 

‘ would be. 

Mr. Rivers. That would come in your office. 

General Donnetiy. That would come to the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, and to plans and programs, where we make up the force 
structure and plans. We would look at the support forces with 
operations and put in the MATS requirements, along with the require- 
ments of SAC and TAC and the Air Defense Command and the rest 
of them. Then we would take a look at the whole picture to see what 
each man requires, what our resources are going to be in manpower 
and money and then try to strike a balance. 

But the Chief of Staff of the Air Force would be the man who 
would recommend to the Joint Chiefs of Staff what new equipment we 
should have for MATS, what new equipment we should have for 
SAC, what new equipment we should have for ADC. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, don’t you realize that MATS is slowly going 
out of business? coieek. 1 

General Donnetiy. Well, I didn’t realize it was slowly going out 
of business, sir. We realize we have to modernize M ATS. We have, 
as you know, put in for more C-133’s in this year’s program. We 
plan to continue to buy them. We have to balance off the require- 
ments of MATS with other resources, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. How many C-133’s are you going to buy this year? 

( Deleted. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Is any consideration being given to the jet transports? 

Colonel Fiscuer. Yes, sir; there is consideration being given to a 
jet transport but there is not one at the present time in the Air Forces 
program. 

Mr. Rivers. Why not? You realize with your 707’s or whatever 
you get—I am just using the 707 as the one at the moment—the en- 
gines have already been tried in the bombers, is that not true? 

Colonel Fiscuer. The 707 will be essentially the Air Force C-135 
which we are now buying, the KC-135. 

Mr. Rivers. The engines have already been proven. Is that correct ? 

General Donnetiy. That is. It has been proven in the KC—135. 

Mr. Rivers. So really it is operational now. 

Colonel Fiscuer. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Why isn’t some consideration being given to that, for 
this reason. Then the MATS could keep up right along with SAC 
and the initial strike. 

General DonnNELLY. We are, as Colonel Fischer said, giving consid- 
eration to it. We are going to buy as we said, some C-133’s. We do 
want the jet transports. We then come to this balance of your re- 
sources, again. We want B-52s and we want more KC-135’s so it is 
this thing of first things first, or how you balance things out. As 
far as I am concerned, and the rest of us, we do want to get jet trans- 
ports and we want to be there as soon as we can and we are studying 
itallthetime. It is just a matter of resources. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I think it should be given a high priority, rather 
than letting somebody come in—for instance—T AC. 

General DonNELLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. TAC wouldn't be as important the first moment that 
SAC strikes out, as MATS would be in my opinion. Am I wrong 
on that ? 

Colonel Fiscrer. No, sir; not as far as supporting the SAC offen- 
sive is concerned. 

Generally Donnetiy. TAC is important overseas the minute SAC 
starts out. 

Mr. Rivers. They are already over there. MATS wouldn’t have 
a lower priority than TAC. 

General DonnELLY. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about the first minute. I would recom- 
ment that you give that serious consideration. 

Colonel Heptunp. If we had a turbojet aircraft configured as a 
cargo aircraft rather than the 707 or the DC-8 which are basically 
passenger configured aircraft—they are high off the ground, they are 
difficult to load—if we had a car go jet, I imagine the Air Force would 
be moving along with considerably more alacrity in the procurement 
of this type of turbojet aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the 133? 

Colonel Hepiunp. It is a turboprop, sir. It is strictly a cargo 
aircraft. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the difference between a turboprop and : 
turbojet ? 

Colonel Heptunp. The turboprop has a jet engine geared to a pro- 
peller for power, whereas a turbojet is a pure jet aircraft. 
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General Donne ty. I have finished my statement, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say that is a very interesting statement you 
have made. 

Another thing impressed me was the lack of publicity which would 
be needed with the existence of your present bases worldwide, with 
your present inventories because you would be moving along and there 
wouldn’t be any publicity. 

General DonneLiy. That to us is one of the key points in hi ane 
the MATS fleet, to be able to do things quietly, and get around and 
get stationed in time of emergency or warning. 

Mr. Rivers. That has impressed me for years, that one item. That 
has impressed me as a layman. 

Mr. Doyze. I think, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I shall frankly say that in the presence of these statements both 
written and oral, and the presentation of the charts, I increasingly 
feel entirely inadequate to ask any questions that I think may measure 
up to the immensity of the problem that you men present, and the 
responsibilities. 

That is the way I feel about it more and more, Mr. Chairman. I 
feel less and less able. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say the facts don’t bear out that capability. 
You are capable of asking many qeustions. 

Mr. Dorie. You are most generous, as always. 

But calling your attention to par: agraph 4 of this fine statement 
just read, I call your attention to this: “when this military airlift 
capability is combined with the civil reserve air fleet, it gives a total 
capability.” Now I just want to suggest a question there. In other 
words, that that seems to me to be the nubbins of this study we are 
making in these few days. In other words, the relationship, the 
availability of MATS by itself and by being combined with the civil 
reserve air fleet. In other words, this statement, General, seems to 
me to further emphasize the fact that the capability of MATS in an 
emergency is absolutely dependent upon the readiness and availability 
and efficiency of the civil reserve air fleet. Is that what you are 
getting at? 

General DonneLty. What I am trying to get at is, you have to have 
both. 

Mr. Doyir. Then as I say you are telling us cold turkey that you 
are not ready and capable by yourself, it is dependent upon the nu 
merical willingness and readiness of the civil reserve air fleet. 

General Donnetity. Mr. Doyle, if you will remember the charts 
that General Wilson showed, on our total requirements and where they 
had to be met with the combined thing, MATS, itself, was just enough 
to meet certain requirements. So what I mean to say is that we need 
poth MATS and CRAF to carry out our wartime mission. 

Now, the total requirements I look at as an objective or a goal, and 
to try to reach those you have to have the capabilities of MATS and 
CRAF added together. That is a desirable goal but after the first 
month, if you w ill remember the charts, the combined efforts of MATS 
and CRAF would meet the requirements. 

Mr. Doyie. But during the first month it wouldn’t be. 

General Donnetxiy. It wouldn’t but that is a desirable goal and as 
bas been stated, we would try to do first things first. There are many 
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different cases, in the way this war may come about, and I would 
say the JCS, who allocate airlift, will have to play it by ear a great 
deal. 

Mr. Dorie. General, in 30 days, anticipating the kind of war it may 
be and that you all tell us it will be, what could happen to our country 
in the first 30 days? ‘The 30 days when you don’t have total capabil- 
ity? That is what worries me. 

Colonel Heptunp. Again, sir, the general is pointing out that the 
most important thing that we will have to do is to mount the strategic 
offensive in the initial period and we feel that within the military 
capabilities of MATS, we do have that capability. This will be the 
prmary deterrent, or reacting power. 

Mr. Doyir. But, General, "ue very first sentence in that very first 
paragraph doesn’t ‘tell us thi at you have the full ability. It says, “the 
approximate military airlift.” Now, that word “approximate” thrown 
in there in the third sentence in that paragraph makes me, unless I 
am in error, understand that you don’t have the full ¢ apability. You 
only have the approximate. Am I in error? That is what the lan- 
guage of the general is. 

General Donnetiy. I think planners, Mr. Doyle, are almost like 
lawyers. 

Mr. Dove. Heaven forbid. 

General Donnetiy. We feel in planning you can never be exactly 
precise. Everything is not black and white. We say “approximate.” 
I mean we don’t want to say—we feel we do approach it, and as Gen- 
eral Wilson showed you and MATS, who are the experts, they say 
that they can do it. 

Now, maybe the word is misleading. 

Mr. Rivers. If Mr. Doyle would permit me, let me state what I 
think about it: That is just one factor, what you have said. That is 
the MATS contribution to the SAC. 

General Donneiy. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Then we have the Navy and their capabilities in both 
missiles and planes and we have TAC with their capabilities and the 
Army with whatever they have in their inventories, and as my great 
marine friend on my left says, the Marine Corps, and he says that is 
all you need. This is one factor, only. 

General DonneELLy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. Mr. Chairman, I recognize your intimate knowledge 
and your ability to state these things accurately and relatively but 
in my book, and the way I see the world from the information these 
distinguished military men keep giving our Armed Services Commit- 
tee and from what I jearn on the Un-American Activities Committee, 
of which I am a member, it worries me to no end to find any branch 
of our Military or Defense Department who has to tell us they are 
approxim: ately ready to perform their military function. 

Colonel Fiscner. May Ladd tothat? 

Mr. Doyte. I think they ought to be fully ready to perform the 
necessary function, no matter what it costs. It means our national 
existence, doesn’t it ? 

Colonel Fiscuer. May I add to that, sir? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 
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Colonel Fiscurer. We said we try and compute a total airlift re- 
quirement that will be met by MATS and by CRAF. Then we have 
to try to break that requirement down to the portion which should 
be met by MATS military. 

Now, there is no method of exactly computing that the MATS’ fleet 
should have 500 airplanes or 490 airplanes, whereas, the civil fleet 
should only h: ave 360, or 385, So what we are s saying is that we feel 
with this MATS CRAF mix, that the size of MATS is approximately 
correct. 

Mr. Doyte. So there is an absolute dependence upon the civil re- 
serve air fleet to be numerous enough and competent enough and fully 
trained or else MATS cannot per oem its function, alone. 

Colonel Fiscuer. That is right, 

That is right. We feel we have a M ATS large enough to start the 
war out, but we need the CRAF to come in to help us out during the 
first month and after that. 

Mr. Parrerson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Doyite. [amthrough. Thank you. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, are you programing your schedule to a 
conventional war, or on an atomic war 4 

| Deleted. | 

Mr. Parrerson. Then you get into—if it is going to be protection 
of this country, the most important factor in this overall defense pro- 
gram, in my opinion, would be something like an antimissile missile 
that would stop these birds that are going to be launched from the 
enemy country. Then where does a program like we are talking 
about come in? 

General Donnetiy. Of course, we feel the greatest deterrent to war 
is having a strong offensive capability and you have to weigh your 
offensive capability against your defensive capability. 

We feel the great ‘defense you need is to be sure your retaliatory 
capability is protected, the enemy knows it is protected and if he 
strikes he is going to have it wre: iked on him. There is where your 
balance is; we feel the strong offensive force is the prime deterrent 
to war. So that the enemy knows it is there, it is going to be used 
—another big thing is the will to use that force and he knows it, and 
he knows if he starts anything, that he is in for all-out war. 

[ Deleted. | 

General Donnetiy. That is right, sir. It is a herrible thing. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then what you figure on is a deterrent—being 
strong as a deterrent to any foreign country that might get the idea 
to attack; is that correct? 

General DonneELLy. Yes, sir. You have never won any war that 
I know of by being defensive, sir. You have to have that strong 
offensive force. 

Mr. Patrerson. You have to have both. 

General DonNELLY. You have to have a balance of both, and I think 
we want to be so strong we will never have this horrible war happen. 
but if it does come we hope by this dispersal program that you gen- 
tlemen are helping us get money for deleted} and having certain 
procedures set up, to have this thing so if they do strike they are 
going to get it back, but just the knowledge it exists will make them 
think a long time about it. 
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Mr. Dorie. Will the gentleman yield for just one observation? In 
other words, the gentleman from Connecticut, with his experience 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, is telling us, or is insert- 
ing into our thinking, that the MATS program, as related to us in 
these few days, relates to our getting to our bases and to our allies’ 
bases in different parts of the world; is that correct ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t quite get the question. 

Mr. Doyxx. In other words, your observation goes to the point in 
part of the MATS program to get to our foreign bases with the per- 
sonnel and equipment as promptly as can be in the event of an attack 
on our Nation. 

Mr. Parrerson. If we have the time. There is a time element in- 
volved in what I have said. If, for instance, X enemy country 
launches an all-out atomic attack—— 

Mr. Rivers. Missile. 

Mr. Parrerson. Missile attack. 

Mr. Byrne. Where, in Europe or here ? 

Mr. Parrerson. They would attack us here. Then the question I 
propounded was, the schedule that is being set up by MATS today, 
is it adequate in that kind of a war, or is it set up on the basis of a 
conventional war ¢ 

Mr. Rivers. But General Donnelly, you don’t concede Mr. Patter- 
son’s premise that this missile is operational today. 

General Donnetty. [ Deleted.] The only thing I say is, I want the 
scale so heavily timed or balanced in our favor on the offensive side 
that this man knows or the enemy knows if he starts anything he is 
really not only st: arting, in the eyes of the world, a third world war, 
but he is really going to be destroyed, too. 

Mr. Rivers. One thing that Russia knows, we have worldwide bases 
that they don’t possess. 

General DoNNELLY. oo is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a carrier fleet that they don’t possess. 

General DoNNELLY. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a pretty fair submarine fleet—of course, they 
possess that—but we have certain things they don’t possess and never 
will possess. 

Mr. Parrerson. But as the general says, the dispersion of the 
various installations which could go into battery the moment they 
launch their first bird 

Mr. Rivers. It is a relative proposition. 

General Donnetty. [ Deleted.] We have to grow and have patience 
and live with this thing, is the only answer I see to it. 

Mr. Rivers. And you are putting first things first in the judgment 
of the JCS. You have to rely on their judgment. I recognize that. 
We are compelled to rely on their judgment. 

Mr. Parrerson. The entire Nation relies on the judgment of our 
armed services, and that is their profession. 

You gentlemen are professional soldiers and we are only laymen 
and are strictly dependent on your judgment. 

Mr. Dorie. In view of the agreement of the gentlemen from Con- 
necticut, and our chairman on that point, the dependency y of we men 
in Congress upon you men in the Armed Forces, there is never a day 
that I don’t just hope that the attitudes of the men in the Armed 
Forces is not only to be professionally expert but that a lot of you 
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keep an attitude.of humble prayer for guidance and clear thinking. I 
think that will be an added factor toward our national defense, if it 
was the case, regardless of how it is done. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, Mr. Doyle, the only thing I can say to that 
besides “Amen,” is this, that the people today who are living in this 
world don’t realize the lethal weapons that can be employed in case 
of an all-out war, and going one step beyond yours, I think that in the 
future, along with a strong Department of Defense from both an 
attack and a defensive point of view, that we had better have some 
good negotiations in the realm of diplomacy. 

There are diplomats who can sit down with some of the saner people 
of Europe, and work out programs that are going to point toward 
peace for the entire world. Otherwise, we are going to destroy our- 
selves, and there is only one danger left in my opinion, and that is 
that some fanatic should take over a government, and then get the 
idea that he is going to attack and rule the world. That is the dange r. 

Mr. Doyte. And in that diplomacy our representatives need the 
clear thinking that comes from divine guidance. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say “Amen” to that. I think that is a 
fine observation. 

Mr. Byrne, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Byrne. Well, the way that I look at the situation—of course, 
I am a firm believer in the merchant fleet and to me, MATS is in that 
position, to deliver the goods, and to evacuate personnel and Ameri- 
sans who are in the danger zone. 

| Deleted. | 

Mr. Byrne. Well, thank God we Americans are smart enough and 
able enough to put everything aside and all push together and so far 
the Lord has been on our side and I hope he continues to be on our 
side. 

General Donnetiy. I agree with you. I think we still have that 
good old American pioneer spirit and I think we can do anything if 
we make up our minds to do it. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher—— 

Mr. Ketitener. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions here, 
but in view of the time, I think it would be better to give them to the 
Air Force and have them submit the answers to them. They are 
rather basic, such as what is their budget request for fiscal year 1959 
and how does it compare to 1958. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s take the time. 

Mr. Kewxieuer. I will start off with the first one and it is directed 
to General Smith. 

Mr. Byrne asked a question last Friday as to whether any commer- 
cial aire raft had ever flown in the Berlin airlift and the answer was 
“No >. 

Have commercial planes ever flown in a combat area in support of 
our forces ¢ 

General Smiru. As far as I know they never have, within my realm 
of knowledge. Does anybody here in the room know of any? 

Mr. Parrerson. Would you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Ketieuer. Last Thursd: ay or Friday Mr. Byrne raised the 
question as to whether commercial aircraft—CRAF, we could say— 
had ever flown in the Berlin airlift and the answer was “No.” My 
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question varies a little from that: Has there ever been a case where 
commercial aircraft supporting our forces flew in a combat area, and 
apparently the answer to that is “No,” also. 

Col. Heptunp. There might be a case that we are not aware of here. 

Mr. Rivers. I might say that I flew in it. 

Mr. Byrne. SodidI. 

Mr. Rivers. And, of course, we were flying MATS. 

Mr. Dorie. So did I. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Keiiener. Is there any chance that that situation will be 
changed in a future war? Is there any plan that CRAF would par- 
ticipate within combat areas, or will they operate as they have in the 
past, General ! 

General Smiri. It is our concept at the moment that CRAF will 
fly into every area that MATS will operate into because every on- 
load base, every offload base is a potential target. In some instances 
we will be primarily in support of SAC. And even in the movement 
of Army troops they will also be a target. 

Mr. Ketiener. You would say then that the situation is going to 
be somewhat different ? 

General Smirn. It is going to be entirely different. There is the 
saying, sir, the captains fight the last war and the generals the war 
before the last, and what we did in the last two conflicts will not 
apply. It will be very difficult to say where the combat zone is going 
to be. It is going to be all over the world. Every place we land, if 
it is within the power of the enemy to attack us, and he has reasons able 
intelligence. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is the big problem in this next conflict, right 
there. 

Mr. Rivers. You take, for instance, your base on Okinawa. It will 
be one of the prime targets. 

General Suirn. It might possibly be, sir. It depends upon the 

capability of the enemy and this is why, in a military force, we must 
be resilient, be prepared to divert and to improvise. ‘The impressions 
by the CRAF operators that they will go in on a regular commercial 
operation is a myth, because there will ‘be casualties, there will be de- 
struction, there will be all sorts of improvisations we will have to 
make. Just as we are planning this operation, Mr. Chairman, on the 
best case, we will have to be prepared to make changes as we go along. 

This is why the main hard core of your force “must be military, 
because we know we’ve got control of them. I don’t know what the 
control is going to be over a commercial crew, and what their status 
would be in a combat zone. But we do the best we can with what we’ve 
got. 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t believe there will be combat zones set up 
as you just previously stated. They are going to hit us wherever they 
think it is strategically advantageous to them. 

Mr. Kevirner. General, it is my understanding CRAF cannot be 
called into service unless there is a national emergency declared by 
the President or by the Congress. 

Is this by agreement with the commercial operators or is this a 
matter of law? 

General Smirn. I believe that Mr. Howard, the Associate General 
Counsel for the Air Force is here today ; it would be more appropriate 
for him to answer that. 
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Mr. Howarp. Mr. Chairman, the CRAF program is, as we have 
stated before, voluntary. The provision that you referred to is not 
a matter of statute, it is a m: itter of agreement; and the only current 
statutory instrument to require the compliance of the airlines is in 
the Verense Production Act, which provides authority to the Presi- 
dent to allocate aircraft for emergency and wartime use. 

Now, in case of war, there is authority by which the President, 
through the Secret: wy of the Air Force or the Secretary of each service 

an take over transportation systems and utilize them in the movement 
of troops and war materi: als; but, as it now stands, the CRAF pro- 
gram is a contractual matter. 

Mr. Ketiener. I brought that up because it was stated 2 or 3 times 
in the prepared state ments that it would be only in case of a national 
emergency declared by the Congress or the President. 

How about the national emergency that now exists, is it adequate 
to cause CRAF to come into being as a wartime operation ? 

Mr. Howarp. I think it is. 

Mr. Ke.ienuer. It is not one of the portions which has been re- 
pealed ? 

Mr. Howarp. No; I think it is still effective as a matter of law. 

Colonel Brecur. Under the proposed standby contract it is con- 
templated, at least by the carrier lawyers and our own, that a new 
emergency would have to be declared if this proposed contract were to 
be effective, in addition to several other contingencies. 

Mr. DOYLE. Do you mean declared by C ongress? 

Colonel Brecut. Declared by the President or C ongress. 

Mr. Kewiener. Similar to the one that was declared I think 
December 16 

Mr. Rivers. That is assuming the President still had his emergency 
powers and they were not repealed by the Congress and, of course, 
we have not done that. We seem to live in a constant emergency, 
so he has had it ever since I have been in Congress, and that is 18 
years. Ever since I have been in Congress he has had it. 

Mr, Keviunner. The next question, Mr, Chairman, relates to a bail- 
ment proposal that is rather interesting. Very briefly, last November 
a plan was announced by the Air Force, by MATS, that MATS 
aircraft would be operated by commercial carriers on a bailment 
agreement and the stated purpose of this plan was to determine the 
advantages and disadvantages of having MATS aircraft operated by 
civilians. 

Could you tell very briefly, General, what happened to the bailment 
plan ? 

General Smiru. To be very brief, Mr. Kelleher, the directive has 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. Ketiever. How many airplanes were going to participate in 
that ? 

General Smiru. Five C-118 transports and 5 C—54 transports was 
the original proposal. 

Mr. Keiiteuer. Why was it withdrawn? 

General Smiru. I presume as a result of the recent hearings in Mr. 
Holifield’s committee. It was objected to by a great number of the 
operators, including the Air Transport Association. 
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Mr. Keutrner. Do you think that the withdrawal as a result—the 
presumable result of the Holifield committee’s objections to it, has 
hurt MATS? 

General Smrrn. Not at all, sir. I personally was not in favor of 
it but I was overruled in the discussions of it and, nevertheless, the 
directive was issued, 

I think one of the primary reasons it was withdrawn was the fact 
that a great many of the cargo carriers have recently purchased new 
and modern equipment and if we bailed our aircraft out, say for 
example, to go to 8 hours’ utilization, it would mean that they would 
get less business and in some instances this new equipment would lie 
idle. And here again, in my own view, while they under contract by 
some sort of bid basis would operate the airplane, they would again 
Lave commercial crews and what we need in MATS, as a hard core, 
is a military crew. If it is necessary to increase operations in any 
particular segment of the MATS runs, this could be done by taking 
pe ople off the less pr oductive aircraft, such as a C—54, and inere: ising 
utilization, for example on a C-121 at Charleston, or the C-118’s at 
McGuire, or even the C-124. I am frank to say I was never in favor 
of the program, but I was overruled. 

Mr. Keuienrer. In any event it is dead now. 

General SmirnH. It is dead now. 

Mr. Rivers. There is another thing: If you give them your C-118’s, 
you weren’t sure they would keep up ) the niaintenance on them. 

General Smiru. That is true, sir. We have h: ad experience in the 
Korean war. (C—54’s were under bailment to carriers. It might have 
been a defect in the contract but they turned them back in very poor 
shape. As to some of the recent ones under lease to the airlines, the 
C-118’s, MATS refused to accept one because it was not maintained 
to proper standards, There is no way I know of that you can force 
them to maintain them to your standards. 

Mr, Rivers. Wasn’t that true with regard to a certain company 
you had a contract with? Didn’t they run some of your planes to 
death and you had to phase them out ¢ 

General Suir. I don’t think there is any company MATS had a 
contract with that had any of our airplanes under bailment. 

Mr. Dorie. You tel) me if 1 am m error at al). 

Your point has been, and the point of all you gentlemen is that 
MATS planes and MATS crews—nmilitary planes and military 
crews—to the extent of your present number at least, and under your 
program, must at all times be kept in maximum military readiness 
and training, is that correct ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Dorie. And that any reduction in your present training pro- 
gram would enter into weakening and lessening the crews and the 
equipment for national defense. 

General Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It would increase the operational volume to a point of 
calculated risk. 

General Siri. Yes, sir; and the extent to which you reduce the 
flying hours of MATS would be directly related to the extent of the 
calculated risk. 

We mus t rise from present utilization to maximum effort practically 
overnight and I have great confidence in our people that under war- 
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time conditions they will respond. We will also take greater risks 
in our operations. 

On some of our tasks, we have gone from 4 hours daily utilization 
up to 10 for a sustained period of 10 days, and they were operating 
with a high order of efficiency during that 10-day period. This was 
with an airplane that is very difficult for us to maintain in depend- 
able operations and we feel on that basis, together with the SAC’s 
exercises which we conduct every month, we will be able to go through 
this initial 30-day period. 

Mr. Ketiener. How does the budget figure for fiscal year 1959 
compare with the request made by MATS to the Secretary of the Air 
Force? If your request was cut, in what area or areas was it cut ? 

General Detanry. We do not have that information with us today, 
so with your permission we will furnish it for the record. 

(The following information was furnished later :) 


The Department of the Air Force has no true basis for comparing the fiscal 
year 1959 budget estimate as submitted by MATS with the amounts currently 
shown in the President’s fiscal year 1959 budget estimate. The original fiscal 
year 1959 budget estimate submitted by MATS was computed on a nonindustrial 
fund basis. After its receipt by Headquarters, USAF it was revised to ex- 
clude the amounts that will be an expense to the Air Force industrial fund. 
This Air Force revised budget estimate, after discussions with MATS person- 
nel, was submitted to the Secretary of Defense. In order to provide the com- 
mittee with a comparison, the following schedule shows the amounts for MATS 
that were in the maintenance and operations appropriation as submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense and the amounts for MATS that are contained in the 
President's fiscal year 1959 budget estimate for direct funding of the nonindus- 
trial fund expenses. Excluded are amounts required for procurement of airlift 
services to be provided by the industrial fund and reimbursements to be re- 
ceived from the industrial fund for support rendered. Column 3 of the follow- 
ing schedule reflects the amounts of the OSD adjustment in the operation and 
the maintenance appropriation that have been applied by the Air Force to the 
nonindustrial fund portion of MATS. With the exception of the operational 
support program, the adjustments were relatively minor and mainly a result 
of program adjustments. The adjustment required in the operational support 
program was applied to a reduction in planned furniture procurement and the 
major repair progam. 


Directly funded nonindustrial fund expenses of MATS maintenance and 
operation appropriation, fiscal year 1959 


[In thousands of dollars} 














| Air Force Air Force Difference, 
| request to | request to col. 1 and 2 
Operation and maintenance appropriation program OsD | Congress 
i | 
(1) (2) (3) 
{ 
410 Aircraft fuels and oils................-.--.--- 23, 704 23, 646 | 58 
430 Logistical support _____- : 787 | 752 35 
440 Training support---_......----- . ’ | 100 | 100 0 
450 Operational support --_--_- | 146, 277 | 142, 240 4, 037 
470 Medical support.___........___- 5, 120 | 5, 120 0 
480 Servicewide support. _._.._-- 19, 389 | 18, 949 440 
490 Contingencies Reaktor . 12 12 0 
a ? 195, 389 190, 819 4, 570 
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Mr. Ketitener. What is the fiscal year 1959 budget request for 
MATS, and how does it compare with the amount granted for fiscal 
year 1958 ¢ 

General Detanry. This information is again something that we do 
not have with us today, and will be furnished for the record. 

(The following information was furnished later :) 

Effective July 1, 1958, the airlift service portion of MATS will be placed on 
uu industrial fund basis. Therefore, any comparison of fiscal year 1958 and 
fiscal year 1959 by category must consider the sum of the nonindustrial and 
industrial funded portions of MATS. The following schedule compares the 
total program requirements for the operation and maintenance of MATS dur- 
ing fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 


Air Force program requirements by category for MATS, fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gramed versus fiscal year 1959 budget estimate and estimated industrial fund 
expenses 

{In thousands of dollars] 


Estimated |Appropriated| 











| Programed | industrial (fund expense,|} Total fiscal 
Category | fiscal year \fund expense,| fiscal year | year 1959, 
| 1958 fiscal year 1959 cols, 2 and 3 
1959 

| | | 

| | 1 

(1) | (2) | (3) (4) 
ee a —— “_ —s a | | ——— —- ——- - -— — | ——— ———_— --—— —— 
Aircraft fuel and oil. _.-- 95, 199 75, 021 23, 646 98, 667 
Logistical support | 122, 208 143, 480 752 144, 232 
Training support ; a ole 5, 189 0 100 100 
Operational support ___- 7 2 178, 842 50, 198 142, 240 | 192, 438 
Medical support : 5, 384 188 5, 120 | 5, 308 
Servicewide support oS : 15, 670 1, 401 18, 949 20, 350 
Contingencies 12 | 0 12 | 12 
Military personnel | | 383, 192 0 367, 695 | 367, 695 
New aircraft and initial spares ae 0 0 105, 100 105, 100 
Modification. _. shad 14, 400 0 17, 800 17, 800 
Industrial fund centrally procured supplies. __--| 2 25, 200 25, 290 0 25, 290 

tssncenamtobinsia-dnonetiondisssiieeieatil ssl ccatareitaeeectaniocannistenivsineestpateeteiivertyilinsinigianaes 

TOG Joeeeiies dn otenhiwehiaeies § 845, 386 3 295, 578 3 681, 414 3 976, 992 








1 Requirements under the ‘‘Military personnel” appropriation. 

2 Estimated to be the same as fiscal year 1959. 

3 Excludes expenses financed by Department of Navy in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and industrial fund 
expenses of supporting Navy aircraft in fiscal year 1959. 


Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest at this point 
in the record there be inserted a list of the principle MATS bases 
throughout the world—this list to include all bases whether SAC or 
other where there is an important MATS activity. 

General Wirson. MATS’ principle bases in the United States are 
McGuire Air Force Base, N. J.; Dover Air Force Base, Del.; Air 
Force Base, S. C.; McChord Air Force Base; Wash.; and Travis 
Air Force Base, Calif. In addition MATS Headquarters is located 
at Scott Air Force Base, Ill., Troop Carrier Units are at Donaldson 
Air Force Base, S. C., and Larson Air Force Base, Wash., and MATS 
Navy units are at Moffett, Naval Air Station in California. 
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MATS operates from these United States bases to many overseas 

points, as shown by this chart: 
APOE and destination 

Charleston/Mobile to Latin/South America: 

Balboa, C. Z. 

Rio de Janiero, Brazil 

Ascension Island 
McGuire/Dover to Northern areas 

Argentia-St. Johns, Newfoundland. 

Goose Bay, Labrador 

Sondrestrom, Greenland 

Thule, Greenland 

Keflavik, Iceland 

Churchill, Canada 
McGuire/Dover to European area 

Surtonwood, England 

Frankfurt, Germany 

Chateauroux, France 

Paris, France 

Madrid, Spain 

San Pablo, Spain 
Charleston/Mobile to Africa-Middle East area: 

Bermuda 

Terceira, Azores 

Nouasseur, Morocco 

Tripoli, Libya 

Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
McChord to Alaskan area: 

Anchorage, Alaska 

Fairbanks, Alaska 
Travis/McChord to Pacific area: 

Oahu, T. H. 

Tokyo, Japan 

Marshall Island 

Guam 

Manila, P. I 

Okinawa 

Bankok 

Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 

In addition MATS training in strategic transport operations also 
take MATS flight personnel, aircraft, loading, and other ground 
crews to any base in the United States or in the free world, as may be 
required by circumstances, or by a specific operational] pl: in. 

Mr. Kecieuer. Colonel, to the extent that you know, is the Army 
satisfied that MATS can fulfill its requirements for the first 30 days? 

Colonel Fiscuer. The Air Force is not aware of any Army official 
dissatisfaction with the existing MATS capability. 

Mr. Kevtiener. It is my understanding that Senate Report 543 
contained a statement that the services of United States civil air 
carriers should be used to meet as nearly as possible 40 percent of the 
passenger requirements and 20 percent of the cargo requirements of 
the Military Air Transpor t Service. 

According to the figures that I have, in fiscal year 1956 the com- 
mercial airlift for cargo was 46 percent and for passengers 3414 per- 
cent. And that for fiscal year 1957, shghtly over 40 percent of 
defense « ‘argo and slightly over 47 percent of defense passengers were 

carried by commerci: al airlines. 

Are these figures substantially correct ? 

Colonel Heptunp. No, sir. In fiscal year 1956 the commercial air- 
lift for passengers was 9 percent and for cargo 21 percent. For 
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fiscal year 1957, slightly over 22 percent of MATS passengers and 
14 percent of MAT Se argo were carried by commercial airlines. For 
the first half fiscal year ‘1958, 36.8 percent of MATS passengers and 
6.3 percent of MATS cargo were carried by commercial airlines. 

Mr. Kevtener. Mr. C hairman, I have « ompleted my questions, but 
I would like to make an observation at this point. 

We frequently hear that it is the “intent of Congress” that an 
executive agency perform its work in a particular way. 

With respect to MATS, we hear that it is the intent of Congress 
that greater utilization of private airlines should be made. I would 
like to raise the question as to whether it is, indeed, the intent of 
Congress that MATS operations be lessened in order that more work 
may be performed by the private airlines. 

It is true that individual committees of Congress have so expressed 
themselves. But I do not find anywhere that the intent of Congress 
has been so expressed. 

The intent of Congress is normally expressed by a bill or a joint 
resolution which becomes law; or by a concurrent resolution which 
less formally expresses the will of Congress. I have not found any 
bill or joint resolution or concurrent resolution which expresses it to 
be the intent of Congress that MATS do less defense work and com- 
mercial airlines do more. 

On the contrary, I believe I have found the intent of Congress to 
be expressed that MATS be a strong, ready, and capable part of our 
offensive and defensive military ms achine. Each year Congress ap- 
propriates money for the purchase of airplanes and equipment for 
MATS. This is by law. Also, each year, this committee reports 
out and the Congress passes the military construction bill which con- 
tains many millions of dollars for MATS bases. This is also by law. 

If the intent of Congress has been expressed, my own research in- 
dicates that the congressional expression is that MATS be ready to 
do its job should the oceasion arise. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say at this point, Mr. Kelleher, if you 
will permit me, there wasn’t any intention of going into the M ATS 
organization when we started the overall defense investigation of the 
big committee. And what little knowledge I have of MAT S, by hav- 
ing seen them down in my own town, I told Mr. Vinson some of the 
things that I had picked up, here and there, and asked him if he would 
permit us to go into the overall capabilities of MATS and the bases 
and so forth, and I am thankful that he permitted us to do it because 
this has been a revealing thing thus far. I might say I have read 
every line of all the t testimony over at least twice. All of it, This 
has been an excellent awakening to me. I didn’t realize these things 
that the rest of our excellent committee has, obviously, realized from 
their inquiries. 

[ want to say, General Smith, that the directives which you have put 
out for training, I wish everybody could see it, because you train 
these boys all the time. From what I see down in my country, and 
from what I pick up. I have been to a lot of your bases, as you 
know, I think it is a good thing and I am glad that you haven’t varied 
from your insistence that this i is a milits ary proposition. This is an 
adjunet to your striking force, which is SAC, to start with. That 
is the important thing. And readiness is the ‘only answer. It con- 
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cerns Mr. Doyle and all of us. Time won’t be available. We won’t 
have the abundance to relish in, in the event of this sort of thing. 

General Smrrn. For my part, I have been very glad to present the 
position of MATS at one session. So far as I know, we have never 
had this opportunity before. 

Mr. Doyte. I would like to join my chairman in his fine statement. 
If I may take 1 minute to ask 2 short questions that I have never asked 
as bluntly as I intend to ask them now: Has MATS interpreted to 
commercial carriers in conference, in committees, or otherwise, the 
need of MATS with this degree of training which you have related 
to us that MATS must have? Are commercial carriers aware of the 
fact that you maintain, now, the degree of training and so forth that 
you feel is an absolute requisite ? 

General Smiru. If they don’t have that opinion, they are ignoring 
it completely. 

Mr. Doyte. I mean you have given it to them ? 

General Smiru. They have had it. 

Mr. Dorie. Now, do they object to MATS continuing that much 
training ? 

General Smirn. Unless they get the business, I feel their position 
would be, in their own self- interest, to object, by various devices. 

Mr. Doyie. One more question, or maybe it is an observation—— 

General Smirn. That is an observation, sir, of course. 

Mr. Doytez. In other words, I understand from this statement by 
you—and you haven’t answered my question directly, and I can un- 
derstand why you haven’t, maybe, why, but that means, Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Byrne, that we are to understand that commercial airlines, 
having knowledge from your experts in national defense, that you are 
now maintaining what is absolutely essential, in your judgment and 
based upon your many years of experience in the interests of our 
national defense, that commercial airlines are, nevertheless, asking 
that MATS turn over some of its present passenger and cargo carry- 
ing, by way of reduction thereof, to commercial airlines in the inter- 
ests of their making a profit, instead of them cordially and emphati- 
cally cooperating with MATS in the interests of our national defense. 
Is that putting it too blunt? That is my impression. 

General Smiru. That is exactly the case, sir, in my viewpoint. I 
have been commanding MATS for 614 years, and I am sorry to say be- 
cause of this problem MATS has always beenin contention before 
committees of Congress, because of the failure of laymen to realize 
that we are a D-day force and not a commercial organization, but 
actually a combat force. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say this: Many of these committees who 
have dipped ‘into this stuff have assumed’ that they were military 
committees, and this is the only committee created by Congress to be 
a military committee. I'd like for that to be in the record. A lot of 
these people who have dipped into this military have assumed they 
have had a military background, and they haven’t. By Congress, we 
are the parent of the military. The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Senate Armed Services Committee. That is why I insisted 
that you come before your advocate and give your story. 

General Smrru. As I said before, I have been very grateful for the 
opportunity to do so. 
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Mr. Rivers. And, Mr. Vinson, of course, had to agree to that, be- 
cause he set it up. "T am so glad to see the committee has asked all 
these objective questions, because that is the only way we can get it. 
We have got to assume that—to take all sides as Mr. Doyle has done 
so well and to get your story. Because we have to get these answers. 

Mr. Doytr. I think, when the commercial lines come to help us 
understand the problem, i in view of the general’s statement and other 
statements, we ought to ask them the same question. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. That is why I asked Mr. Vinson to approve 
the item of the ATA. First, we were going to turn it down. I then 

talked to Mr. Vinson and said I think we ought to have them, and 
Mr. Kelleher agreed to it, and we are going to have the ATA, because 
this is an objective hearing. 

General Smiru. | hoped it would-be. If there is any way I can 
improve my own organization, primarily for its readiness to perform 
its mission, or in its training as a byproduct carrying its cargo and 
its people, to do it more economically and efficiently, ‘Tam open and 
ready for suggestions. But the w ay I think, in commanding this 
organization, its D-day position is the overriding consideration. 

Mr. Rivers. And if the committee would like to visit one of your 
bases and see the organization, I would like for them to let us know 
because, Mr. Kelleher, it is something I would like to see. Maybe 
we could visit the one in California. 

Mr. Doyte. I would like to, again. 

General Smirn. I would be « delighted to have you, any time you 
gentlemen would éare to go any place inthe MATS system, and I 
would like you to see all of the system all over the world. I am happy 
to state that, wherever we are situated, we have very healthy rela- 
tions with the foreign population. We have never had incidents that 
embarrass the United States, and, -as unarmed, airplanes, our trans- 
ports can transit almost every place in the world this side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. Rivers. And your errands of mercy have been commendable. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir, and MATS has been used a great many 
times indirectly in support of our foreign policy on those errands of 
merey and in our contribution to the various things we do all over 
the world. 

Mr. Rivers. I have in mind when I say that, a certain incident 
where you flew some kind of a serum or plasma or. something to some 
nation that had an epidemic. I think it was Turkey or Greece or 
somebody. 

General Smiru. That is continued daily. We are happy to do it. 
It is good training for us. 

I wouldn't say that all our operations go smoothly. It seems to 
me that at various times, though MATS is a firstclass organization, 
through turnover of people or for various other reasons, our crews 
will lose their training and high state of efficiency. I consider it so 
important to bring up their standards, that I stand them down and 
they will go into training to bring up proficiency. The cargo is 
secondary. 

I say this to emphasize again that I feel that our D- day position 
of readiness overrides every other thing we do in peacetime, in MATS. 

Mr. Doytr. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest this again—I am sure I 
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did a couple of days ago—but, in view of the fact that we have the facts 
also from a commercial airline’s viewpoint, no doubt they will present 
a cost tally in their judgment, undertaking to show per ‘haps that the 
taxpayers ‘could save a lot of money, or some money, by lesser costs by 
commercial airlines in tr ansporting passengers and freight, as com- 
pared with MATS 

I hope that we might have that, those figures from MATS itemized, 
because I am sure I want to go into that when the airlines come here. 
[ am sure we all want to know whatever the facts are. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Doyle, I believe the chairman has agreed on the 
plan that one day right after the recess MATS would come back and 
discuss the testimony that will then have been given by the Air Trans 
port Association; so we will have a whole documentation. 

Mr. Doytr. But it will help us to ask more intelligent questions of 
the commercial airlines if we know, when they are testifying, what 
the claim of MATS is, as to MATS costs. That is my point. 

Mr. Ketiener. The general has testified, I believe, that it is very 
difficult to compare the two. 

Mr. Doyte. Give us the best information you can on the costs of 
MATS 

General DeLany. We entered the costs into the record this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Readiness does not have a dollar a 

General Smirn. That was the viewpoint of the Readiness Commit 
tee. We may never use this air force in 30 years, but it is the price we 
pay to defend the Nation. 

Mr. Kelleher, may I at this time introduce into the record the 
number of carriers who were in operation 10 years ago? 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection that will be submitted for the 
record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

CiviL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, April 1, 1958. 
Lt. Gen. JosePpH SMITH, 


Commander, Military Air Transport Service, 
Scott Air Force Base, Ill. 

DEAR GENERAL SMITH: In accordance with the telephone request from Mr. 
Driscoll of last Friday, I am enclosing a list of certificated and irregular air 
carriers who no longer hold authority from this agency to engage in air trans- 
portation. You will note that the list does not include carriers who have merged 
with existing air carriers or carriers whose authority has simply been changed 
from one type to another; i. e., irregularto certificated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH H. FirzGerap, 
Director, Bureau of Air Operations. 


AtrR CARRIERS WHOSE CERTIFICATES OF PUBLIC CONVENIENCE AND NECESSITY WERI 
EITHER CANCELED OR TERMINATED 


1. Air Commuting, Inc. 

2. Airnews, Inc. 

8. Catalina Air Transport 

4. Chesapeake Airways, Inc. 
5. Florida Airways, Inc. 

6. Island Air Ferries, Ine. 
7. Mid-West Airlines, Inc. 

8. Parks Airlines, Inc. 

9. Purdue Aeronautics Corp. 
10. U. S. Airlines, Inc. 

11. E. W. Wiggins Airways, Ine 


Yellow Cab Company of Cleveland, Ine. 
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Ark CARRIERS WuHo FormMerRLY HetLp Lerrers OF REGISTRATION ISSUED BY THE 
Boarp AS LARGE IRREGULAR AIR CARRIERS * 


A. Carriers revoked for violation of the act: 
Standard Airlines, Ine. 
Inter-American Airways 
Viking Airliners 
Golden North Airways, Inc. 
Mount McKinley Airways, Ine. 
Oxnard Sky Freight, Inc. 
Arrow Airways 
Airplane Charter by Mercer, Ine. 
American Air Transport & Flight School, Ince. 
Robin Airlines 
Air Transport Associates, Inc. 
Air America, Inc. 
Hemisphere Air Transport 
Trans American Airways 
Trans National Airlines, Inc. 
Twentieth Century Air Lines, Inc. 
Aero Finance Corp. 
Peninsular Air Transport 
B. Carriers who voluntarily surrendered letters of registration: 
New England Air Express, Inc. 
Edward Ware Tabor, d. b. a. Trans Atlantic Airways 
Los Angeles Air Service 
Associated Air Transport, Ine. 
Magnolia Airlines 
Taylor Air Service 
Hawaiian Air Transport Service, Ltd. 
Zigler Flying Service, Inc. 
Nationwide Air Transport 
Airborne Transport, Ine. 
Skyways International Trading & Transport Co. 
Federal Airlines, Inc. 
«. Carriers denied authority for nonoperation and failure to file petitions for 
reconsideration : 
Transair, Inc. 
Robbins, Reg. 
Virgin Islands Air Service, Inc. 
Totem Air Service, Inc. 
Golden Airways, Inc. 
Southern Air Express 
E. E. Saldana, Ine. 
Parr Air Services 
Cook Cleland Catalina Airways, Inc. 
Strato-Freight, Ince. 
Missouri Airways, Inc. 
Coastal Airlines, Inc. (Pennsylvania) 
Hardy Aviation, Inc. 
Pacific Alaska Air Express, Inc. 
D. Carriers who did not file for continued authority in 1949: 
International Air Freight, Ine. 
NATS Air Transportation Service 
Atlantic, Gulf & Midland Corp. 
Trans-Luxury Airlines, Inc. 
Eagle Air Freight 
Columbia Air Cargo, Ine. 
Mercury Airlines, Inc. (Texas) 
Bruning Aviation, Ine. 
Ranier Air Freight Lines, Ine. 
Northern Airlines, Ine. 
Winged Cargo, Ine. 
Southern Air Transport 
R. C. Reed, d. b. a. Yakima Sky Chief 
Mercury World Airways 
M. C. Krogfos & H. P. Goffi, d. b. a. Arctic Frontier Airways 
Delta Aircraft Co., Ine. 
McCormick Air Service, Inc. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Arr CARRIERS *WHO FORMERLY HeEtp..Le?rTers OF REGISTRATION ISSUED BY THE 
Boarp AS LARGE IRREGULAR Ark CARRIERS—Continued 


E. Carriers whose letters of registration were terminated for miscellaneous 
reasons: 
Harrington, J. R., d. b. a. Harrington’s (death) 
Seattle Air Charter (death) 
Skytrain Airways, Inc.’ 
Remmert-Werner, Inc.’ 
New England Air Express, Inc. 
Arnold Air Service, Inc. 
Caribbean American Lines, Inc.” 
Royal Air Service’ 
Freight Air, Inc. (nonoperations) 
F. Carriers as to which Board records do not indicate carriers actually con- 
ducted activities under their letters of registration: 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. 
Waterman Airlines, Inc. 
Matson Navigation Co. 
M. D. Byrant 
Melvin C. Krogfos 
Coastal Air Co. (Florida) 
National Air Transport Co. 
Maine Air Transport Co., Inc. 
Consumers Airlines, Inc. 
A. Dieterle al 
Sastern Aviation, Inc. 
Mercury Airlines, Inc. (Ohio) 
Barnes Aircraft 
American International Airways, Inc. 
-acific National Airline, Inc. 
Moon Flying Service, Inc. 
Sobihon Aviation, Ltd. 
Trans-Mississippi Airways, Inc. 
Appalachian Flying Service, Inc. 
xulf Airways, Inc. 
Puerto Rico World Airways 
Davis Airways, Inc. 
Amphibian Air Transport, Inc. 
Decatur Aviation Co. 
Commercial Air Cargo 
Consolidated Air Transit, Inc. 
Ben Bronsom Charter Service 
Great Continent Air Service, Inc. 
Latin-American Cargo, Inc. 
Burke Air Transport 
Southern Air Lines, Inc. 
Samoan Area Airways 
Conchita Tormas Rivera (Nu-Way Air Express) 
Edward E. Saldana 
Coastal Airlines, Inc. (Oregon) 


1 Does not include carriers in the following categories: (1) Carriers reclassified as small 


irregular carriers (6). (2) Carriers granted certificates of public convenience and 
necessity (8). 


2 Failed to prosecute applications in docket No. 5132. 

Mr. Rivers. The committee will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock at which time we will have the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. That will be our last hearing before the recess. 

Mr. Ke.trener. It would be my suggestion that shortly after the 
recess, we have General Smith and his people back for a discussion 
of the Air Transportation Association testimony. 

Mr. Doyir. When does the congressional recess terminate ? 

Mr. Ketiener. You will be back in business on noon of the 14th. 
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Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson has told me he insists we get going as fast 
as we can after the 14th so I wonder what the pleasure of the com- 
mittee will be. When will you return ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. I will be here the 14th. 

Mr. Byrne. I will be here the 14th. 

Mr. Rivers. I plan to be here on the 14th. It is mighty hard to 
leave Charleston with the flowers blooming. 

Mr. Doyte. It is hard to leave California, too. 

Mr. Rivers. Our flowers will be wide open. 

Mr. Ketiener. Here too, for purposes of safety shall we say; how 
about setting a hearing at this time for 10 o’clock on the 15th, which 
is Tuesday. 

Mr. Rivers. If the big committee is not meeting. 

Mr. Ketiener. If the big committee is not meeting. 

Mr. Doyte. In this room. 

Mr. Ketiever. I will have to see about the room some time before 
that. 

Mr. Rivers. That will be satisfactory with me. 

Thank you gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., April 15, 1958.) 


—— 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SpeciAL SuscomMiTree No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Tuesday, April 15, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. L. Mendel Rivers 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

This morning, in open session, we have invited the representatives 
of the Air Transport Association to be present and testify on their 
feeling of their right to a part of the MATS traffic. 

The chair was sent a letter by the president of the association, 
Mr. Tipton, which was cleared with the chairman, Mr. Vinson, asking 
that they be peruaities to be heard, and of course Mr. Vinson agreed, 
as did the subcommittee, and we are happy to have this morning the 
representative of the Air Transport Association, who will be Mr. 
Robert Turner, vice president in charge of traffic. 

Mr. Turner, will you havea seat. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say for the record that this is an ob- 
jective hearing. What we want—what the committee wants and 
what the Congress is entitled to, is testimony from anybody who can 
assist in making the sum total of all available resources possible in 
time of an emergency. 

To be sure, as you gentlemen all know, we have no preconceived 
ideas, but we are seeking information from which we will make a 
report. 

Mr. Turner, as I said, we are very glad to have you this morning. 
You may testify as you find it most comfortable. : 

I see that you have a written statement, and you may present it 
in any way you want, after which 
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Mr. Turner. I would like to 

Mr. Rivers. If you prefer to read it without interruption, and it 
would make it easier for you, you may do that. And when you have 
completed, then the questions will be asked of you. So you may pro- 
ceed in any way which is most convenient to you. 

Mr. Turner. I would like to read it, if I may, Mr. Chairman. I 
have no objection at all to interruptions, if you would like to. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Whichever way the gentlemen on the committee would 
prefer. 

Mr. Rivers. You just go ahead in any way you like, Mr. Turner 

Mr. Turner. Thank you very much. 

My name is Robert L. Turner. I am a vice president of the Air 
Transport Association of America (ATA) which is composed of vir- 
tually all of the scheduled certificated United States-flag airlines. 
The membership of ATA includes the domestic trunk airlines, inter- 
national and overseas carriers, local service carriers, the all-cargo 
operators, helicopter operators and Alaskan and Territorial carriers. 

Mr. Rivers. Stop a minute right there. 

You don’t speak for the nonscheduled lines ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Turner. First, let me state as emphatically as I possibly can 
that we in the airline business are not attempting to put MATS out 
of business, nor are we attempting to suggest the size of the MATS 
operation, except insofar as such an operation is unnecessary and a 
competitive duplication of effort. We do believe that the Congress 
should make certain that both civil and military air transport aviation 
are working together to create the strongest combined civil and mili- 
tary airlift capability at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer. 

For the Congress to assure this, it is very appropriate that it review 
the national polici ies in the air transportation field. We have a sug- 
gested program which will implement those policies. We believe this 
is particularly timely because, in the light of events at home and 
abroad, the need for a strong working partnership between the air- 
lines and the Air Force is more urgent today than ever before. 

The Russian civil air transport fleet, Aeroflot, is rapidly creating 
the framework to become a major transport organization and is now 
visibly preparing to challenge the supremacy of the United States 
domestic and international flag carriers. 

Aeroflot is building up its domestic services and beginning to ac- 
quire landing rights to expand its system throughout the world. In 
her most recent success, Russia concluded a reciprocal agreement with 
the United Kingdom and will be operating to England soon. It is 
already equipped with large, high-performace turbojet and turboprop 
transports, and other turbojet aircraft are continuing to be made 
available in increasing numbers. 

Mr. Reece. If it doesn’t bother you, I wonder, is Aeroflot a Gov- 
ernment operation or is that a private operation? Which activity 
over here does it correspond to ? 

Mr. Turner. It is exactly the opposite of us. We do not have any- 
thing in the United States that corresponds to Aeroflot. It is a 
pseudoc ommercial operation, but actually Government-owned, Gov- 
ernment-controlled and Government-financed. 
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Mr. Rivers. They could well be military pilots in civilian uniforms, 
couldn’t they ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

The Russian Government is thus building up Aeroflot simul- 
taneously with the buildup of its long-range bomber force, its missile 
program, and its satellite program. An effective Russian civil air 
transport organization will provide Russia with essential military 
strength, stimulate internal economic dev elopment, facilitate economic 
penetration elsewhere, serve as a vehicle for political influence, and 
act as an effective propagand: . weapon. 

Here at home, the United States domestic and international air- 
lines are on the thresehold of the jet age. They have committeed 
themselves to buy—and are now paying—for about 450 turbojet t and 
turboprop transports, the first of which will be introduced into regu- 
lar service later this year. 

Unlike Russia, where the taxpayers foot the bill, the United States 
civil jet fleet is being built through private investment. The defense 
potential of this jet fleet will be tremendous. By 1961, this fleet will 
reach an annual airlift capacity of an estimated 8.4 billion ton-miles 
in normal annual operations. Under conditions of national emer- 
gency, this fleet could provide more than 9 billion ton-miles of airlift 
annually. 

In the light of the Russian buildup of its civil air fleet and its drive 
for supremacy in missiles, rockets and other areas of military power 
and in view of the vast new military potential of the United States 
airlines, we welcome this opportunity to review with you the con- 
tributions that airlines can make to our total defense picture. 

Our presentation to you is framed with reference to a number of 
important factors: 

First, the Russian buildup of its civil air fleet and Russia’s accom- 
plishments in the missile and rocket field ; 

Second, a recognition that it is difficult to distinguish between the 
uses of Russian transport aircraft in commercial operation on the 
one hand and the convertibility of these to military uses on the other ; 

Third, that Russian transport airpower was developed as we would 
expect, at complete variance from our own development in accordance 
with our principles of free enterprise particularly as they are em- 
bodied in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 ; 

Fourth, that our system of maintaining the strength of commercial 
airpower is necessary not only in the interest of commerce and the 
postal services but it is also clearly essential in the interest of the 
national defense, and in our opinion a much better way of accom- 
plishing the desired result ; 

Fifth, that the present financial state of the air transport industry 
requires that the industry must be permitted access to traffic now 
being carried by MATS in order to provide for the fullest develop- 
ment of present and potential traffic ; 

And finally, that the development of a strong military air trans- 
port service and a powerful commercial airline reserve are not 
mutually exclusive. On the contrary, maximum national airlift 
strength requires a program under which MATS and the civil air 

‘arriers complement each other. Particularly in light of the Air 
Force’s wise decision, not to purchase jet transports for MATS ex- 
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cept for certain specialized purposes, attainment of the optimum 
lift is to a very large extent dependent now and in the future on the 
capability which will be provided by the civil airlines of the United 
States. 

This underscores, as we propose to explore, the necessity for 
MATS to continue to develop greater efficiency in its basic speci: alized 
mission while the commercial airlines develop their own strength in 
the general transport areas. Only thus will we achieve a combination 
of MATS and the civil reserve air fleet providing the greatest and 
most efficient national airlift capability in the event of an emergency. 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, if it doesn’t interfere, I am going, un- 
fortunately, I can’t be here all morning. Do you plan to discuss and 
give us the figures on the percentage of traffic that is now carried by 
MATS and the percentage carried by private airlines / 

Mr. Turner. It is not in my prepared statement, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. I think, Mr. Chairman, I think this information will be 
of interest. 

Mr. Rivers. I am certain it will. 

May I suffer an interruption / 

Mr. Turner, I neglected to swear you. We swear all the wit- 
nesses. 

Would you stand and be sworn ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is your colleague going to testify ? 

Mr. Turner. He may answer some questions. 

Mr. Rivers. I can swear both of you. 

Do you swear that the testimony you will give the subcommittee 
will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, both 
of you? 

Mr. Turner. I do. 

Mr. Seysorp. I do. 

Mr. Reece. And you make that retroactive ? 

Mr. Turner. That is perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, before the witness proceeds, I would 
like to know this gentleman’s name. 

Mr. Srypoip. Vice President Leo Seybold. 

Mr. Reece. That is the point that I had inmy mind. I had the im- 
pression that a considerable, a very considerable percentage of the 

-argo is being carried by private airlines, particularly to certain areas, 
and this cargo has contributed or is contributing a great deal to the 
capacity of the airlines to build up its capability, that is, their capa- 
bilities. 

Mr. Rivers. Since Mr. Reece will have to go, any question that he 
interjects here in this part of the testimony we would appreciate hav- 
ing. He isabout the busiest man on this committee. 

Mr. Turner. We would be delighted to handle it that way. 

Mr. Doyte. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, as long as Mr. Reece 
has to go and has asked a specific question, that the witness now an- 
swer that question, and then go on with your statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

Mr. Turner. With respect to your question, Mr. Reece, of the 
amount of traffic carried commercially, we are speaking of that traffic 
that is under the control of MATS, that part of the Defense Depart- 
ment traffic which is under the control of MATS 
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The latest figures that we have available are old now. ‘They are 
fiscal 1956. At that time, in the passenger field, the commercial 
carriers were carrying approximately 20 percent, a little bit less than 
that, and in the cargo field less than 10 percent, of the total traffic 
under the control of MATS. 

Mr. Reece. How do you catalog the traffic that is under the control 
of MATS and that which may not be under the control of MATS? 
Since MATS is a gov ernmental agency, if other governmental agen- 
cies wanted to utilize the services of MATS, MATS would be avail- 
able to them at the time, that is, particularly the agencies of the armed 
services. 

Mr. Turner. In the international field only, sir, and not domestic. 

There has been a great deal of discussion with both the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees last year concerning the so- 
called 40-20. This 40-20 means that the Appropriations Committees, 
both of them, directed that 40 percent of the passenger business and 
20 percent of the cargo business under the control of MATS should 
be routed by commercial operators. They further directed that the 
Department of Defense report back to the committees by the first of 
this year as to what had happened in the beginning of fiscal year 
1958. 

Unfortunately, due to a misunderstanding, the figures that were 
presented by the Department of Defense included a great deal of 
Department of Defense traflic not under the control of MATS and 
not covered, that is, not intended to be covered, by either the House 
or Senate Appropriations Committees in their directive. 

When they added in the figures, including the domestic operation, 
the percentages then came reasonably close to the 40 percent and the 
20 percent. 

The error has been called to the attention of the Defense Depart- 
ment, specifically in a letter from Senator Chavez, and I have not 
seen any correc ted figures from the Defense Department. And this 
is our primary source of how much traffic is being moved commer- 
cially, 

Mr. Reece. If you will bear with me, there is one other question 
I do have in mind. 

When the airlines operate over the MATS route and certain car- 
goes are granted to the private airlines, as I understand the private 
airlines do make a special rate, and do the private airlines at the 
same time utilize certain ground facilities, petroleum products, crews, 
and so forth, of MATS ? 

Mr. Turner. There are three ways in which the commercial air- 
lines can move traflic for the military—either common carriage or 
charter, under filed tariffs, or under negotiated contracts. 

I think you have particular reference from your question to the 
negotiated-contract operation. In these international operations, the 
varriers furnish the aircraft and the crews, and the major heavy 
maintenance. The military furnishes the bases on which to operate, 
some of the ground handling functions. The contract, itself, spells 
out where and who provides the gasoline. This may vary in differ- 
ent bases, depending on the situ: ition. 

Mr. Reece. The rates would have to be considerably higher if 
those facilities of MATS were not made available to the private 
airlines, no doubt. 
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Mr. Turner. I would think this would be true; yes, sir. There 
would be an additional cost that the commercial operators would have 
to include. 

Mr. Becker. Well, would the gentleman yield there ? 

Mr. Reece. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. I wanted to get this straight. It would equalize itself, 
would it not? In other w ords, the Government is paying for part on 
one hand, whereas, if you had the contract and provided the facili- 
ties, you would be paying on the other hand. 

Mr. Turner. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. So it would practically equalize itself. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, would the gentleman yield / 

Not if you assumed that the MATS has a valid operation and are 
there on a specific mission—for instance, as an adjunct to SAC, 
you see ‘ 

Mr. Turner. Well, on the area of costs, I have quite a lot of testi- 
mony in my prepared statement later on which I think will answer 
a lot of these questions. 

It is very difficult for us to talk intelligently on the specific items 
of cost, because it has been extremely difficult to find out what is 
included and what is not included in any military cost figures that 
we have seen so far. 

As you know, when they go under the industrial fund in July 
of this year, it would seem to us that the costs are going to be more 
recognizable in their individual items that are or are not included, 
and the Congress will then have an opportunity to get a better picture 
of what the real costs are. 

Mr. Reece. I am impressed—with the time I have had to look 
over your statement—you have a very interesting and informative 
statement. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Reece. Which the committee, I am sure, is grateful for. 

But in the statement which you have already read you recognize 
the validity of the MATS operations. 

Mr. Turner. Absolutely, some parts of them. 

Mr. Reece. And, as I indicated, I think when General Smith was 
before the committee, in many ways the private carriers supplement 
MATS. MATS, on the other hand, supplements the private carriers 
and makes available not only the cargo but to a very large extent 
contributes to the overall development of the traffic which becomes 
available to both MATS and private cargo, and since they are both 
essential, with MATS recognizing the private industry development, 
only one question remains, and that is the area in which MATS shall 
operate and the degree to which the private carriers are able to sup- 
plement MATS’ operation and that te egree that will make the private 
carriers available for expansion and greater utilization in the event 
of an emergency. And I think—and I have been impressed with 
other carriers over the years that do not relate to the problem that 
is confronting us now—that we sometimes have a tendency to let 
our enthusiasm and interest in our own service possibly get the two 
competing services, if they shall be called competing services, in a 
position where they appear to be unfriendly, whereas it all ought 
to be worked out on a cooperative basis, each one conceding in certain 
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areas. And after all, while MATS—human nature being as it is— 
might be prompted, I recognize, Mr. Chairman, to want to expand its 
operation maybe farther than you feel or maybe farther than we 
feel, still on the other hand, after all, we must conclude that they 
have only one great interest involved, and that is the national 
interest. 

So while we want to help them maintain direction the best we can, 
at the same time I should think we would not want to be in a position 
to cripple MATS to a point where they would not only be ineffective, 
themselves, but be ineffective to help the private carriers as they have 
clone over the years. 

Now, that isn’t exactly a question, Mr. Chairman. I apologize for 
that. 

Mr. Rivers. You have the floor, Mr. Reece. 

Mr. Reece. Thank you. 

Mr. Dorr. May I ask this question at this point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Doytez. I notice the witness stated, as I recall it, that you have 
no information on costs, relative costs of MATS since 1956. Why 
haven’t you that information? It is public information. Why 
haven’t you it? 

Mr. Turner. I am afraid I didn’t make myself clear, Mr. Doyle. 
I was trying to say that we do not have an accurate breakdown of the 
traffic carried since fiscal 1956. 

Mr. Doyix. Well, why not? It is public information. And you 
are making a study, and so are we. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, we need that. In other words, we need to 
know what it is costing us. We ought to know it. It is a year and 
half old now. I suggest that MATS furnish that information te the 
committee. 

(This information appears supra in this hearing.) 

Mr. Rivers. Without objection. 

Mr. Dorie. They certainly have it at their fingertips. 

Mr. Reece. This is almost an interjection. It has nothing to do 
with the problem exactly which we are considering here. 

I have heard some complaint on the part of the Defense personnel, 
particularly the individual traffic, in both cases. They are so con- 
gested and piled up that it is the one contributing factor to a low 
morale among the services. That is also something that we want to 
try to avoid, whether it is MATS or private lines that are responsible 
for it. 

Mr. Rivers. You want to continue, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Reece. I will try not to interrupt you any further. 

Mr. Turner. That is all right. 

We were on the point: 

The basic question that impels a discussion of the so-called MATS 
problem is how is the national interest served best—by earriage of 
Government traffic on MATS aircraft, or by carriage of Government 
traflic on commercial aircraft. 

Various other subsidiary questions have arisen. They include: 
What should the size of the MATS nucleus fleet be; or how should 
MATS keep itself in a state of readiness? But these are questions 
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subsidiary to the main question of how the national interest can best 
be served insofar as routing of traffic is concerned. 

Let us review the national defense elements, to see if there are 
answers to this basic question. MATS has approximately 1,375 air- 
craft. These aircraft are assigned to various missions and only ap- 
proximately 446 of them are assigned to the transport mission. The 
scheduled airlines of the United States have approximately 982 
4-engine aircraft. 

The military says we have a need to modernize and improve the 
airlift capacity that should be available in case of an emergency. 
We both want to make up this deficiency and expand the fleet. 

Is it better for the United States Government to buy these aircraft 
outright, or is it better for the airlines to buy them, and have them 
available to the Government at time of emergency 

Obviously, it is better if the airlines buy them lt have them avail 
able because then it doesn’t cost the taxpayer anything, or relatively 
nothing. 

Now, how do we get the airlines to buy them? Airlines are com 
mercial enterprises, and they purchase capital equipment based on 
anticipated business volume. The way to get the airlines to buy the 
aircraft is to make available sufficient business for the airlines to 
keep the aircraft profitably employed. 

But will the cost of carriage of traffic on the airlines be higher to 
the Government than the cost of carriage of the traffic on MATS? 
We know precisely what it costs the Government to move the traffic 
by airline. 

Mr. Reece. I am constrained to ask one more question there, Mr. 
Chairman, if you will permit. I don’t want to interrupt too much. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Reece, you ask any questions you want, because 
I recognized you, so long as this questioning does not throw off the 
thinking of the witness. 

Mr. Reece. You stated there the purposes. 

Now, there is one other purpose, [ am wondering, that some carrier, 
either private or MATS, may be called upon to fulfill, one other 
mission than simply transporting cargo in ordinary times, and that 
is in the event of an emergency, such as the Berlin airlift. Are the 
private carriers available and in a position to send their employees 
and their pilots into that kind of an operation, or if that emergency 
arises, do we have to depend upon MATS in a very large degree? 

Mr. Turner. Well, you have to depend on MATS some. But the 
answer to the first part of your question is that they now, the com- 
mercial carriers now are definitely available for that kind of an 
operation. 

Mr. Reece. But do you have authority—do you as an owner or 
manager of a private carrier, private line, have eee to direct 
your facilities and your personnel into that kind of an operation 
and put them under the command of the ailineny: paceuial that 
might be in charge of it ? 

Mr. Turner. We certainly believe we do, sir. We have had a plan 
for several years, known as the civil reserve air fleet plan, which 1 
wi!l discuss in some detail later in my testimony. 

Originally, that plan was intended only for all-out war. Withir 
the last year, at the request of the Air Force, the airlines changed 
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their thinking on the plan, and now it is available for the Korean 
type or brush-fire type of war. 

Mr. Reece. There is increasing probability of the factor that needs, 
such as the Berlin airlift or the Korean airlift, might be required in 
the future, rather than an all-out war. And one thing that disturbs 
me a little: At the present time I think it has been pretty well dem- 
onstrated that we have to rely on MATS to contribute the essential] 
factors that are required for that kind of an emergency operation. 
And if we get MATS watered down to a point where it might not be 
efliective, would we be in a position to render, Mr. Chairman, that 
essential service in such needs, which we hope will be in the nature 
of emergencies in the future rather than all-out war? 

Mr. Rivers. Well, could I ask the witness: 

In response to Mr. Reece’s question, I take it that he is asking if 
you have authority to direct the pilots in your association into a combat 
zone, and I unde ecg you to say you did. 

(Mr. Turner nods. 

Mr. Rivers. now can you direct a civilian to fly a civilian aircraft 
in combat zones and how can you enforce it, if 1 understand your 
response to his inquiry ? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Rivers, we have had this working arrangement 
with the military for several years now, known as the c ‘ivil reserve air 
fleet plan. A great deal of work has been done on an actual contract 
for that operation which still is not in final form. 

In the meantime, as I state later in my testimony, the carriers have 
taken a good look at that particular problem. 

We have had this problem before. It is not a new one. We had it 
in World WarII. Wehad it in Berlin. And we had it in Korea. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have never flown—have you ever flown in a 
combat zone, any of your carriers ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I don’t know whether they have been officially desig- 
nated as combat zones or not, but we have been right up in the front 
end of i 

Mr. Rivers. Did you fly in the Berlin airlift ? 

Mr. Turner. Not on the lift, itself. We flew transatlantic—— 

Mr. Rivers. You flew as far as Rhein-Mein. 

Mr. Turner. We flew transatlantic support, which is what we were 
asked to do at that time. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about a combat zone, as such, 

The Berlin airlift, to my mind, connotes that part from Rhein-Mein 
and from Wiesbaden into Berlin. I happened to fly it myself. I 
think—my understanding is there were no civilian pilots. 

Now, in response to Mr. Reece’s question, can you now direct civilian 
pilots into that type of operation ¢ 

Mr. Turner. We have not been asked to go directly into a combat 
zone, Mr. Rivers. We could man the operation as the contract is 
presently planned. Furthermore, the president of the pilots’ union, 
Mr. Clarence Sayen, has recently written to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, stating in very positive terms that they have always considered 
this part of their job and they will man the equipment if it is called 
upon. 

Mr. Rivers. In the combat zone? 

Mr. ‘Turner. He doesn’t specifically state a combat zone, but the 
indication of his letter is he will do whatever he is asked to do. 
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Mr. Rexce. That doesn’t answer it in essence, Mr. Turner, because 
if we have another incident similar to the Berlin airlift or anything 
of that nature, the essence of the operation is flying in the combat 
zones. And it would seem to me that whatever plan might be evolved, 
it would have to ultimately look toward some authority being able to 
direct the pilots—— 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Reece- 

Mr. Reece. Into the combat area as an essential feature of the mili- 
tary operation, whatever service they may have originated from or in 

Mr. Turner. We have discussed in our testimony so far the cone ept 
that the military and civil have to be a complementary operation. In 
anything we have ever done in the past it has been considered by the 
military in the best interests of getting the job done, to have us do 
the kind of job they have asked us to do and the kind of job we are 
best qualified to do. 

The actual operation in a combat zone, in a real combat zone, itself, 
is something that they are trained to do and better qualified to do than 
us. 

Now, if there is a need to change our thinking and set up the plan 
so that the civil crews with civil air planes operate directly into a com- 
bat zone, this is something that we would like to sit down and see if 
we can’t work it out. 

Mr. Reece. | think 

Mr. Turner. The specific question has never come to us before. 

Mr. Reece. I agree with you, Mr. Turner, that you have to be 
fitted into the picture. The blocks have to be all brought together to 
ultimately make an effective sustaining arch to the milit: ary effort. 
But I think you will agree and all of us recognize that the key i in that 
arch is the Government agency, MATS. 

Now, so long as the Government agency is fair in fitting the civilian 
air transport into the picture in a way that will be most effec ‘tive, then 
there can be no complaint. And that gets back to my original state- 
ment awhile ago, that we recognize the essentiality of the MATS 
operation. At the same time, we want MATS to utilize the civilian 
air transport in such a manner as to create the greatest capability of 
civilian air transport which might be made available to MATS and 
the armed services in the event of a national emergency of any charac- 
ter, whether it is an isolated or an overall national emer gency. 

Mr. Turner. This is our objective, too, Mr. Reece. And if you will 
pardon a personal reference, I make this statement to you—— 

Mr. Doyix. Will you speak just a little louder please ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

I make this statement to you from a background of having been 
in the Air Transport Command in the very early days, when we were 
starting to use commercial operation to supplement’ the military op- 
eration without any real previous planning, and, gentlemen, I can 
tell you we lost a great deal of time and effectiveness because we didn’t 
have the kind of plan in 1942 that we have now and that we are 
constantly striving to par ating jointly with the Air Force. 

Mr. Dorie. May I ask the witness at this point a question ? 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyte. I read your statement briefly, as you have been testify- 
ing. As I see it, your proposal envisions a reduction in the number 
of planes that are operated by MATS, and an increase in the num- 
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ber of planes operated by the commercial airlines. That is the natural 
result of your program, isn’t it? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Doyre. And that reduction—apparently you have in mind 
quite a substantial increase in numbers of commercial planes carry- 
ing Government cargo and passengers and quite a substantial decrease 
in the number of MATS planes carrying Government passengers and 
cargo. 

Now, may I ask this: 

Isn’t it true, therefore, that in the case of a national emergency, 
the way the world now is, with our bombs and our missiles and our 
nuclear power and all—military authorities tell this committee that 
the first few hours, at most the first few days, may determine the 
victory or defeat so far as our national security is concerned—would 
you agree to that statement, Witness, that that is a fair statement by 
me? 

Mr. Turner. I have heard that many times from the military and 
to the best of my knowledge—— 

Mr. Dorie. Well, do you agree to it or not? 

Mr. Turner. It makes sense. 

Mr. Doyie. That makes sense? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Then let me ask you this question : 

If that be true, then would it not be an absolute requirement, so far 
is our national defense is concerned, which to me is the main justi- 
fication of MATS and the main justification of the taxpayers helping 
to subsidize directly or indirectly the commercial lines—do you get 
my point? In other words, to me, the prime objective of this study 
is our national defense. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Dorte. Not profits to anybody. 

Now, that is a basic statement by me, and I believe it is sound. 

Mr. Turner. We are completely in agreement with that. 

Mr. Dorie. Very good. i 

Then if we are on complete agreement with that basic statement, 
wouldn’t it be an absolute requirement that under any setup different 
from what we now have, your commercial pilots, because they would 
have to come into the picture immediately, within hours—wouldn’t it 
be an absolute requirement that those commercial pilots be subject to 
military orders immediately ? 

Mr. Turner. I am not quite sure what you have in mind by mili- 
tary orders. 

Mr. Doyte. I have in mind this: 

Suppose we were attacked—because under our national policy we 
would never be the attackers——— 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Dorr. If we were attacked by surprise by Communist Soviet 
Russia or any other aggressor, we would have to respond immediately 
in the interest of our national defense because it would be a war for 
existence. Now, then, how could our national existence be protected 
unless the MATS planes or the commercial planes are immediately 
under the control of the military ? 
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Mr. Turner. We believe that both the commercial, as well as the 
military, are immediately available, and under the CRAF contract are 
in effect under the control of the military. 

Mr. Dorie. But how can the Government command ee services of 
a commercial pilot unless he is in the military? Can yout Can your 
association contract that your pilots will immediately put themselves 
under military discipline? Can you go that far by contract ? 

Mr. Turner. We can not at the present time because we do not have 
the basic contract between the carriers and the Government. 

Mr. Dorie. Well, can you ever do that without the consent of each 
individual pilot? I don’t think you can. Can you? You can’t con- 
tract as an organization that your pilots will immediately become 
military personnel, can you ? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Doyle, we have lots of previous experience in the 
Nation of civil people going into combat zones and doing a job. The 
merchant marine in the last war— 

Mr. Doyte. Yes, I am not questioning that. But do you get my 
question ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Yes, I get it. 

Mr. Doyte. I believe it is basic. Can your organization contract on 
behalf of your pilots that they will immediately become subject to 
military discipline, unless you have the individual consent of those 
pilots—— 

Mr. Turner. Oh, I think—— 

Mr. Dore. So to do? 

Mr. Turner. I think probably not. But we have had several of 
our members that have indicated that they want to negotiate, if the 
basic contract ever gets settled, but right now they don’t know the 
specifics of what to negotiate on. And we are not particularly con- 
cerned with it because we have always manned the job in the past. 
We take the position that our crews are just as patriotic as the mer- 
chant marine was on the Murmansk run in the last war, and we have 
the assurance of the president of the union—— 

Mr. Doyte. I am not questioning the patriotism of anybody. Iam 
not questioning the patriotism of the pilots of your fine organization. 
1 am saying to you that your first paragraph on page 4, where you 
state the basic problem—the very first paragraph—does not, it seems 
to me, in that first paragraph, state the basic problem so far as our 
national defense is concerned. You word it: “The national interest 
served best.” Now, that may include the national defense. But as I 
see it as a member of the Armed Services Committee, your national 
defense is your prime national interest, and you don’t include that 
specifically in that paragraph. 

Mr. Turner. Well, I am sorry we haven’t made it clear, Mr. Doyle. 
‘Lhat is specifically what we are referring es the national interest. 

Mr. Doyte. I am bringing it up because I don’t think you have em- 
phasized it enough. 

Mr. Turner. It comes in several more times later on in the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Dorr. Yes; I have read the statement. 

Mr. Turner. The national interest that we really have reference to 
liere on the top of page 4 is the development of the most modern and 
the best possible combined military and civil air transport fleet. Now, 
that is the national interest to which we refer at the top of page 4. 
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Mr. Brecker. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman yield, Mr. 
Doyle? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Becker. In my humble opinion, this question of Mr. Doyle’s 

‘an be solved very eé isily by this present Congress, by passing a uni- 
versal service act, as some of us have advocated for the last 35 years. 
Then your airlines and everybody else concerned would be under the 
military and under the operation. They would be in the service, 
the same as anybody else. We have been advocating that for 35 
vears. I think it would be the answer to what Mr. Doyle is talking 
about now. 

(Further remarks directed off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. I might say this: I am not unmindful of what the 
merchant marine did on the run to Murmansk and Archangel, and 
those terrifying experiences of carrying oil up the east coast, where 
they were shot up in the very sight of the people on the east coast. 
However, in the Korean ine ident, which, in my opinion, was a full- 

cale war, Bridges, on the west coast, called a strike of the merchant 
seamen under his command and tied up shipping in Korea. At that 
time, Admiral Sherman was Chief of Naval Operations, and had he 
not had the nerve and the fortitude and the courage to call out the 
MSTS immediately, they never would have got certain stuff into 
Korea. And the excuse that Bridges gave—of course, I won’t com- 
pare your organization with Br idges’. “Don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. To be sure. But I say that shows you the extent to 
which this might go. Nobody knows who will be in control in the 
future days I can’t tell, of yours or any organization, and one never 
knows what one will do until the white heat of responsibility hits 
them. Then you will see what he is made out of, or an emergency or 
live or die. And he called out his strike on the west coast because he 
said his seamen were not going to sleep in hammocks. They preferred 
beds aboard these merchant ships. That was his excuse. Of course, 
Admiral Sherman called out the MSTS and carried the cargoes into 
Korea 

So in response to Mr. Doyle’s observation, I don’t think, regardless 
of your contract, that you can direct any individual—unless he raises 
up his hand and takes allegiance as a member of the military—into 
enemy combat zones, unless he wants to go. I don’t think you could 
do that. I think Mr. Doyle’s observation is right. I don’t see how 
you could do it. I don’t think it is possible. 

Mr. Reece. And following up, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Doyle’s obser- 
vation and my earlier question of what would be the situation if a 
ne emergency arose in the Middle East today, the question that 
has been propounded so many times around the desk here: What 
would be the capacity of MATS to convey, to airlift personnel and 
supplies to the Middle East, in the event a great emergency should 
develop there? In reading your statement, it seems that you haven’t 
gone directly to that essential question which Mr. Doyle has raised, 
and I hope during the course of your presentation you will cover that 
aspect of the question. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, maybe we haven’t given the witness a chance to 
proceed, Mr. Reece. 
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Mr. Reece. I think that is true. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the witness ought to be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. Reece. And I am sure I am the most malliey. 

Mr. Rivers. No; you are not. Let’s see if we can’t let him proceed. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. I think I will answer some 
of these questions in the rest of my testimony. 

Mr. Rivers. We don’t want you to get the impression that you are 
not going to get all the time you need. To be sure, we want to give 
ae ‘the i impression of our great respect for you, and we want you to 

1 that you are going to get a respectful opportunity to convey your 
thoughts. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you very much, sir. I understand it that way. 

Mr. Rivers. We surely want you to get that impression. We are 
just trying to get information, and that is the w ay we go at it. We 
do it with all witnesses who suffer interruptions. But go ahead, and 
we will try to give you every opportunity. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you very much, sir. But the full cost of carry- 
ing traffic on MATS has always been vague, with many items of 
expense not included in reported costs. All indications are that 
MATS cost is higher than airline cost, even assuming that MATS 
already has the airplanes on hand. 

Regardless of relative costs, we come to the conclusion that the na- 
tional defense is better served by routing Government traffic on com- 
mercial airlines, because this means a ere increase in airlift 
capacity available for wartime emergencies, at less cost to the taxpayer. 

The converse is also true; that, by carrying airline-type Government 
traffic, MATS is working against its own interests and against the in- 
terests of national defense, because it is thereby reducing the total 
amount of airlift capacity that will be available in time of emergency, 
and increasing the cost to the taxpayer. It would appear that the 
basic issues have been recognized by the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, and their policies determined by the re- 
alities of the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, if it would please you, in the interest of saving some 
of your time, because I know you are very busy, the next 2 or 3 pages 
are a recital of various actions of Congress, in which this national 
policy to which we refer has been stated and restated many, many 
times. If it please you, Mr. Chairman, I would like to skip some of 
that and go on with the rest of the statement, picking up on page 
os 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman’s concern 
for our time, but 2 or 3 pages—why not let’s get it now and have it 
in our minds? 

Mr. Turner. Very well; I would be glad to. 

Mr. Becker. Rather than skipping over and having to go back and 
read it to refresh our memory. It will only take 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. Rivers. I agree with Mr. Becker. 

I would like to say that certain of these committees to whom you 
referred take very scant testimony and they come to conclusions some 
times with one member sitting and very little interrogation. T know 
what I am talking about. So when you quote these committees, J 
think we ought to get it in there and let us go over it. 

Mr. Becker. It will take 5 minutes, is all. 
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Mr. Rivers. Yes. So I believe you better read it, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. I would be delighted to, sir. I am just trying to save 
you some time. 

Mr. Rivers. We have all the time you need. 

Mr. Turner. Good. 

The Congress, along with other branches of the United States Gov- 
ernment, has on many occasions recognized the importance of a strong 
working partnership between the airlines and the Air Force, and has 
established from time to time certain policies which have been en- 
dorsed by the executive department. 

The basic policy set forth in the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 spe- 
cifically provides for— 
the encouragement and development of an air transport system properly 
adapted to the present and future needs of the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the postal service, and of the national defense. 

The Air Coordinating Committee recommended in a report which 
the President said should be used as a guide by all agencies concerned, 
that 

In determining the extent to which civil air transportation will be used in 
ieeting military peacetime and wartime airlift requirements the Department 
of Defense should continue its policy not to engage in competition with private 
industry, and to support the expansion of the Nation’s civil airlift capability on an 
economically sound basis (Recommendation No. 3, p. 17, Civil Air Policy, May 
1954). 

The House Appropriations Committee in its report in 1956 strongly 
endorsed a further statement in that 1954 report of the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee to the effect that— 

The Government should to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use of air 
transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States air 
carriers. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee expressed concern in 1956 
with the air transport practices of the Department of Defense and its 
report (S. Rept. No. 2660, 84th Cong., 2d sess., June 1956) stated : 

* * * that the Department of Defense should, in the future, utilize the services 
of commercial transportation to the fullest extent possible when it is more eco- 
nomical, and that in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department 
of Defense should recognize the element of time saved as an important factor 
(p.8). 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, popularly known as the Hoover C ommission, after in- 
tensive study made its report to Congress on transportation in March 
1955 and in that report recommended : 

That the peacetime operations of the integrated military air transport serv- 
ice be restricted and realistically limited to persons and cargo carefully evaluated 
as to necessity for military air transportation and, only after commercial car- 
riers have been utilized to the maximum practicable extent, should transporta- 
tion on service carriers be authorized (p. 59, Report to Congress). 

Mr. Rivers. That was in 1955, that Hoover report ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That was a task force of the Commission, wasn’t it; 
that was a report of the task force of the Commission, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Turner. I understand it was a report of the Commission. I 
may be wrong in that. 

Do you know ? 
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Mr. Seysoxp. I think the chairman may be right. It may have 
been a task force. I thought it was endorsed later by the Commis- 
sion. We could check that. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, if you could furnish for the committee the mem- 
bership of that task force, it would be interesting and might be 
helpful. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


MEMBERS, COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Herbert Hoover, Chairman Homer Ferguson Chet Holifield 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. John L. McClellan Joseph P. Kennedy 
James A. Farley Robert G. Storey Sidney A. Mitchell 
Arthur 8S. Flemming Clarence J. Brown Solomon C. Hollister 


MEMBERS, TASK FORCE ON TRANSPORTATION 


Perry M. Shoemaker Leonard E. Galiley Delbert M. Steiner 
John B. Keeler James K. Knudson Alvin Shapiro 

J. Richard Staley Dr. Hampton K. Snell Selig Altschul 

Dr. Virgil D. Cover German S. Ellsworth Grahame H. Aldrich 
Jesse B. McCorkle Benjamin M. Austin Sam I. Aldock 

Sam H. Flint Ralph C. Buckingham 


Mr. Turner. This wording appears at page 49 of the report to 
Congress, and we will be glad to furnish the information you have 
requested. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. And then I would like to observe that any 
report of a committee of the Congress—the report is not regarded as 
an act of the Congress. It isa report of the committee. 

Mr. Turner. We understand. 

Mr. Rivers. And by subsequently passing a piece of legislation by 
which a report is accomplished, it does not necessarily underwrite the 
contents of the report. It can’t do that. If they want it in the law, 
they have to put it in the law. In the absence of an act of Congress, 
the report might be something, but when it accompanies it, it tells 
you what the committee is thinking. It is not unusual for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to attempt to legislate. ‘That is not unusual. 
But I think that should accompany that, because it is not infrequent 
that they do, and there are times when we stop them, because this is a 
legislative committee. 

Mr. Ketiener. Mr. Chairman, I might point out in that connec- 
tion that I have not found any conference report which has held as 
strongly as any of these individual reports. 

Mr. Rivers. Not that we don’t have a regard for those committees, 
but there is a coequality, and this is the legislative committee. That 
is why we are going into this. And that is why you have a right to be 
heard, 

(Subsequently, Mr. Turner submitted the following information :) 

On June 28, 1957, the Senate Appropriations Committee filed the following 
report (S. Rept. 543, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) : 


USE OF COMMERCIAL CARRIERS 


Last year in the conference committee on the Defense appropriations bill the 
Senate joined with the House in stating in a letter to the Secretary of Defense 
that the Government should, to the greatest extent practicable, adjust its use 
of air transportation so as to use existing unutilized capacity of United States 
air carriers. This statement was based upon our position that maximum utili- 
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zation by the Department of Defense of United States civil air carriers is 
essential both in the promotion of our free enterprise economy and in the 
provision of the necessary ready reserve civil airlift for national defense ; 
and that Government operations of its own air transport facilities should be 
limited to that essential to military security. 

The committee reaffirms its position of last year that the Department of 
Defense should utilize the services of commercial transportation, in preference 
to Government-owned and Government-operated transportation, to the fullest 
extent possible when, upon using the same cost standards for both commercial 
and Government facilities, it is found to be more economical, and further, that 
in evaluating relative costs of transportation, the Department should recognize 
the specific monetary value of time saved as an important factor in the award 
of competitive bids in transportation. 

It is the desire of the committee that all commercial carriers be given a fair 
and equal opportunity to offer their facilities on a bid basis to the Department 
of Defense, and be provided to the extent practical with equal access to in- 
formation regarding commercial movements of cargo and personnel. The De- 
partment should make every effort to centralize the procuremnt of such trans- 
portation so as to consolidate movements in the interests of economy and to 
avoid the practice of arbitrarily dividing groups into such small units as to 
necessitate unwarranted additional expense. 

The committee desires that at installations where private carriers are per- 
mitted to offer their services for sale to individual personnel, representatives 
of all commercial carriers should be afforded equal access without discrimi- 
nation. 

The committee notes with approval that the Air Force budget reflects in- 
creased use as compared with fiscal year 1957 of civil air carriers to augment 
the Military Air Transport Service in the movement of military personnel and 
dependents. This is offset in part, though, >y the decreased use of civil air 
carriers in moving cargo for MATS. In summary we do not feel that sufficient 
effort has been made by the Department of Defense in the international and 
overseas field to “adjust its use of air transportation so as to use existing 
unutilized capacity of United States air carriers.” 

It is the wish of the committee, therefore, that within the 1958 appropria- 
tions for operations and maintenance and for military personnel the Defense 
Department reprogram expenditures for operating MATS and other Govern- 
ment-owned transport activities sufficiently to permit the funds so reprogramed 
to be applied toward procuring the services of United States civil air carriers 
to meet as nearly as possible 40 percent of the passenger requirements and 20 
percent of the cargo requirements of the Military Air Transport Service. 

The committee desires that a report be made by the first of January 1958 
which would indicate the progress made by the Department of Defense in 
implementing this directive. 

(Subsequently, on July 23, 1957, Mr. Mahon, from the committee of 
conference on H. R. 7665, submitted a conference report which in- 
cluded on p. 6 the following :) 

* * * The committee of conference emphasizes the importance of the Senate 
committee report on Use of Commercial Carriers and calls on the Department 
of Defense to carry out the fullintent. * * * 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Because we can afford to give you more time than any 
authorized committee of Congress. I am not talking about these off- 
brand committees. I am talking about the authorized committees. 
And I don’t refer to the Appropriations Committee as an off-brand 
committee. But there is only one committee in the Congress, that is, 
in the House of Representatives, that is set up to legis: ate for the mili- 
tary or in the interest of the military, and that is this committee. No 
other committee can do that. And the same way over in the other 
branch, known as the Senate. There is only one committee. Now, 
there have been committees who have arrogated jurisdiction, but they 
cannot, will not, and dare not transgress on this committee’s preroga- 
tive to sponsor legislation. 
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Now, here is my attorney. I ask youif I am correct. 

Mr. Ketrener. You are entirely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, they can make reports by the millions, but we 
are the only ones that can advocate. That is the w ay the Congress is 
set up. 

Now, I am not admonishing you or reprimanding you for Ge, in- 
formation you have given us. You have every right to, and we ap- 
preciate your calling it to our attention. It indicates a lot of aaah 
I am not reprimanding you, because, to be sure, you are not charged 
with the responsibility of knowing how Congress works. I am not 
trying to in any way reflect on either of you gentlemen. But as | 
say, this is the only committee. That is why Mr. Vinson insisted 
that we hear you and anybody else who can add something, because 
this is the function of this committee and these things will be avail- 
able to it. 

You just go ahead. I have to ask you to forgive me for taking 
the time to give you that information. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you very much, Mr. Rivers. And I hope you 
will please accept my assurances that we did not intend this to be 
anything more than what we say it is, and that is an indication of 
what the committees said. 

Mr. Reece. As I recall at times, MATS has been criticized for not 
fully utilizing its facilities, instead of giving certain cargo and traf- 
fic to the private carriers. And some official report to that effect 
was made—I don’t recall just what it was—which criticized and 
leaned over backward in trying to accommodate the air carriers. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason I got—I am gun-shy of the Hoover Com- 
mittee, because they have at least a million subcommittees, on any 
subject you want. You name it, they have got it. That is why 7 
would like to have the membership of that committee you referred 
to. 

Mr. Dorie. Page 7, is he? 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. We are on page 7. 

Mr. Kev_tener. At the top of the page. 

Mr. Turner. Despite these many specific statements of policy and 
recommendations, however, the Department of Defense has continued 
to operate the Military Air Transport Service as a Government air 
line contrary to approved policy and duplicative of existing services 
provided by the civil air carriers. 

Mr. Doytx. May I interrupt the witness right there? 

You made a positive statement there. I want you to be prepared to 
prove that. Not now, but before we are through. You have made 
a positive challenge there, that the Government—MATS’ lines—have 
been acting contrary to the approved policy of Government. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, that is right in the previous reports on 
the other pages. They take those reports, at least they take the re- 
ports of Government committees and congressional committees, 
whether you or I agree with them 


Mr. Dorie. Well 








Mr. Becker (continuing). Is not material, but the fact is they are 
proven on the previous page here. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, Mr. Becker, my point is that he there sums up 
his position that the MATS? lines are operating contrary to Govern- 
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ment policy. I think that the witness should be qualified to give us, 
before he is through, the points in which he claims that the MATS’ 
line is operating contrary to Government policy. 

Mr. Becxer. “Well, Mr. Chairman, I must interject here, not in de- 
fense of the gentleman, but the very fact that any witness has the 
right to come here before this committee and use the material of the 
Government, itself 

Mr. Doytx. That is right. 

Mr. Becker. Wait a minute, and the reports of the Government, 
itself, to substantiate his statement, and that is all he is doing here, as 
I see it. 

Mr. Dorie. Will my colleague yield for one question ? 

In other words, I think the witness, it is quite true, has relied upon 
the statements in pages 5 and 6. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyrx. But those statements don’t prove your statement on 
page 7. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s hear the witness’ response to that. 

Wait aminute. Let’s hear the witness’ response. 

Mr. Turner, what have you to say ? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, we have considered that the state- 
ments that we presented to you on pages 5 and 6 were an expression 
of this Government’s policy of what they wanted done. 

Mr. Rivers. That is your response to Mr. Doyle? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. No. On what facts do you rely, then, to prove your 
statement that the MATS is operating contrary to the Government 
policy which you set forth on pages 5 and 6% That is my point. 

I am not disagreeing, Mr. Becker, with the statements on pages 5 
and 6, but those statements don’t prove his statement on page 7, un- 
less he can give us the facts to substantiate. That is my point, 
Witness. 

Mr. Turner. The Department of Defense policy, Mr. Doyle, in the 
domestic field is to move their traffic by commercial carriers, both air 
and on the ground, to call on commercial carriers to move their traflic 
for them first. In the international field, the policy is to call on 
MATS first, and it is this policy that we say is contrary to the con- 
gressional policy, and we base that on the references we gave you. 

Mr. Doyir. Now, Witness, may I ask this, and I don’t find it in 
your statement yet. I have tried to read it pretty thoroughly, quic aT: 
But will you give to us, then, the figures showing wherein MATS 
operating contrary to these policies on pages 5 and 6? In other maa. 
what figures do you have to prove that? That is my point. Not just 
your fine statement, but what facts do you have to prove it? 

Mr. Turner. The figures are not in this statement, sir. I would be 
glad to furnish them. 

Mr. Doyte. I think it is a major issue, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you should now 

Mr. Becker. I have a question. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Becker. I have a question on that. 

Mr. Rivers. We have all the time we need. 

Mr. Turner can come back tomorrow if he doesn’t finish today, if 
he has the time. We are not here to banter the witness. 
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Mr. Dorie. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Or anything. 

In response to Mr. Doyle's inquiry, are you basing your conclusions 
on a paragraph you saw in a report of a committee of the Senate or 
do you have figures to substantiate the paragraph at the top of page 7 
of your own? 

Mr. Turner. We have figures that were presented before the Holi- 
field Committee by the military, which are now recognized as being 
too inclusive of the amount of traffic carried by the commercial 
carriers. 

I have not seen figures from the military correcting those figures, 
to take out that part of the traffic that was not supposed to be included 
because it did not have anything to do with the MATS traffic. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I don’t 

Mr. Turner. I will attempt to get those figures for you and furnish 
them to you. My source of the figures will be the Department of 
Defense and I will try to get them for you. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t misunderstand me. We will be glad to have 
them. I think we are entitled to them. But no other committee, no 
committee, I don’t care what it is referred to, has a right to inquire into 
policy as does this committee. So if any other committee of the Con- 
gress inquires into policy, they do not have that basic right. 

Mr. Reece. There is a difference, Mr. Chairman, between proof 
and policy. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

_ Mr. Reece. The report of any committee can be presented properly 
In support of a statement. 

Mr. Doyte. That is right. 

Mr, Reece. Or in proof of a statement. But even a committee as 
highly regarded as the Hoover Commission, itself, was—I think it can 
be very well illustrated that when it made its report on certain budg- 
etary matters as related to the Defense Department, itself, that became 
supporting evidence, but it did not become a policy until Congress 
passed H. R. 8002. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Reece. Then it was a policy, but not until Congress, itself, 
adopted the recommendation and made it policy. _ 

Mr. Dore. That is right. 

May I just make this very short statement for the witness—— 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question. 

Mr. Rivers. Let Mr. Becker make a statement. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman it seems to me if we could go through 
this statement and mark off the areas that we want to question on— 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to do that. 

Mr. Brecker. Because we are confusing our minds and shooting all 
over the place here and the gentleman cannot at this particular time, 
while he is going through his statement, give certain answers. Why 
not go through the statement, mark the areas of our interest, and then 
ask questions ? 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this: I asked Mr. Turner how he wants to 
proceed. Mr. Turner, if you want to proceed without interruption, 
youmay. Itis just whatever you want. 
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Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to accommodate the com- 
mittee, but because I believe some of these questions may be an- 
swered—— 

Mr. Rivers. Would you prefer to proceed without interruption ? 

Mr. Turner. I would prefer it, if you would permit, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reece. I think that would be better procedure. I assume the 
responsibility for having the committee depart on interruptions so 
frequently. 

Mr. Rivers. Wait a minute. 

The Chair has suffered these interruptions because Mr. Turner said 
he wouldn’t object to it. It is getting out of Mr. Turner’s control, and 
[ think the Chair ought to allow Mr. Turner the privilege of proceed- 
ing without interruption. 

Mr. Turner. This operation was considered by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee so much at variance with the national policy 
that the committee felt obligated to include in its report to the 85th 
Congress the following statement : 

* * * we do not feel that sufficient effort has been made by the Department of 
Defense in the international and overseas field to adjust its use of air trags- 
portation so as to use existing unutilized capacities of United States air carriers. 

This committee is well aware of the policy of Government use of 
commercial facilities and services before duplicating such facilities 
and services under Government ownership. This is a broad and basic 
policy of the Nation, applying to industry in general as well as speci- 
tically to air transportation, “In the domestic air transportation field 
this policy is being adhered to generally, with relatively few exe ep- 
tions. In the international field, however, the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense appears to be at variance with the national policy 
and, in fact, 1s direc tly contrary to it. In the international and over- 
seas field the Department of Defense policy provides that the Military 
Air Transport Services will be used to the maximum extent possible 
and commercial air carriage will be used only when MATS cannot 
handle the traffic, 

The DOD should and ean safely abide by the national policy be- 

cause the airlines are immediately available to do an emergency job. 

The ability of the commercial airlines to provide a Ready Reserve 
is evident by a brief appraisal of the past. Three times during the 
decade 1941-51 the airlines have assisted in support of the military 
objectives. 

Within 7 days after the bombing of Pearl Harbor the first “airline 
missions” in support of urgent military requirements were in being. 
This was due in spite of little or no advance planning. And this was 
only the beginning. Gradually, airline war participation increased 
until, by early 1943, 193 aircraft out of a total effective fleet of 359 
units were wholly committed to military transport service. Between 
1941 and 1945 commercial carriers mov ed staggering numbers of mili- 
tary personnel, including c: Sapam and transported tons of critical 

cargo in support of combat area During this 4-year period the 
camuians civil airlift recorded 4,13 31,600,000 passenger-miles of mili- 
tary personnel, while ton-miles of military property reached a total 
of 1,142,800,000. In the process the airlines operated 390 million air- 
plane-miles. 
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Airline “know-how” was also employed in the accelerated training 
of military personnel destined to enter the transport arm of the Air 
Corps. Airline maintenance bases also undertook the highly impor- 
tant task of “modifying” military transport aircraft—a_ skilled 
achievement—made necessary by variable military missions assigned 
to these aircraft, and by the wide range of climatic conditions encoun- 
tered in far-flung theaters of operation. 

Simultaneously, the commercial air carriers did not “neglect to 
provide air transportation for civilians traveling in the interest of 
essential war economy.” Literally, flying day and night around the 
clock, and operating with less than 50 “percent of its normal fleet 
strength, the carriers, in the period 1942-45, moved 8,792 million 
passenger-miles of domestic traflic and 1,279 million passenger-miles of 
international traffic. In addition, the domestic airlines carried 240,- 
200,000 ton-miles of mail, express, and freight while the international 
carriers moved nearly 30 million ton-miles of mail and property. 

An uneasy peace and the cold war subsequent to V—J Day culminated 
in the Russian blockade of Berlin in June 1948. On June 26 of the 
same year military authorities inaugurated the now famous Berlin air- 
lift. Operating through an “air corridor” no more than 20 miles in 
width, and along an air route covering 191.5 statute miles, the Military 
Air Transport Service threw its full global weight into the shuttle 
service of Operations Vittles—into the grim task of supplying a major 
city with the bare necessities of survival. 

Between June 26th—that is a typographical error and should be 
“1948” instead of “1958,” and May 12, 1949, when the blockade was offi- 
cially lifted, transport aircraft of the United States Air Force and 
its allies, moved 382 million ton-miles of property through the corri- 
dor. Again the commercial air carriers demonstrated the wisdom of 
the declaration of policy set down by Congress in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938. Operating 610 trans- Atlantic trips in direct and 
indirect support of the Berlin airlift, the airlines contributed nearly 
2,500,000 ton-miles of “Vittles” at a time when military airlift capa- 
bility was strained to the utmost. Berlin, indeed, was the site of trans- 
port air power in concentrated action. 

The security of the United States and its allies was again threatened 
in June of 1950. From June 30, the date of the invasion of Korea, 
until March 31, 1954, equipment and flight personnel of the commercial 
airlines participated in the greatest airlift in modern history. The 
Military Air Transport Service (M ATS), military aircraft of other 
United Nations, and the commercial airlines of the United States 
airlifted high priority troops and urgently needed supplies across 
the Pacific to the Far East, a distance ranging between 5,200 and 8,000 
miles. Return flights carried the sick and wounded, captured enemy 
weapons, combat films and damaged military equipment. 

As early as September 1950, the Korean or Pacific airlift exceeded 
the best efforts of the famed Berlin airlift by 10,000 plane-miles 
per day. By the end of February 1952 the combined U. N. and 
commercial airline fleets had moved more than 50,000 tons of passen- 
gers and property approximately 350 million ton-miles to the Korean 
theater of operations. Of this volume, the commercial airlines ac- 
counted for 67 percent of passengers, 56 percent of cargo, and 70 per- 
cent of all mail flown from the Zone of the Interior to the Far East. 
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They flew almost twice as many outbound trips as MATS, RCAF, 
Sabena, and Canadian Pacific Air Lines, the representatives of the 
United Nations Organization, and carried 61 percent of the total air 
tonnage transported to the Korean theater. 

Clearly, Department of Defense failure to comply with enunciated 
Government policy has no justification as a matter of necessity since 
history recalls that the commercial carriers have the experience and 
the ability to provide emergency lift when necessary. 

The next logical question would appear to be why should the MATS 
operation continue to be conducted at variance with national policy. 
As we understand the position of the Department of Defense and 
Air Force, they believe this variance from the national policy is neces- 
sary in order for MATS to be fully prepared to play its national 
defense role in any emergency. 

It is contended that in order to be available immediately, MATS 
fleet and personnel must be exercised constantly and at a higher rate 
of utilization than presently achieved. It is stated that this exercise 
must take the form of operating a very large worldwide airline 
with much of the operation being conducted on a regularly scheduled 
basis, carrying commercial type traffic over routes parallel with 
United State flag airlines. It 1s further contended that, since they 
are flying the airplanes for readiness training, it would be uneco- 
nomical not to carry traffic. 

The present MATS training concept is not the most economical 
way to provide for necessary peak operations in the event of an emer- 
gency. Nor will it provide the best possible training. 

This position may seem inconsistent. However, MA’ TS’ problem in 
the event of an emergency is very much like the problem which con- 
fronts commercial airlines who have a pronounced season fluctuation 
in their operations. 

It would be both uneconomical and unnecessary for the commercial 
carriers to operate all their aircraft at a high rate of utilization dur- 
ing the off-season; the demand for seats would neither support nor 
justify a large operation. However, the same commercial carriers 
are able to increase their rate of utilization rapidly and efficiently so 
as to provide sufficient capacity during the peak season. 

Their ability to increase utilization and ¢ onsequently increase capac- 
ity is due to the fact that the commercial carriers have maintained 
level of spare parts, maintenance facilities, and trained personnel 
siksiant for the higher utilization necessary to meet peak operations. 
But they have not operated their aircraft uneconomically at a high 
utilization during the off season. 

Let’s put it differently, and see precisely what the military has 
been doing in order to appreciate the unrealistic approach suggested 
by MATS. Not only has MATS’ utilization been maintained at a 
low rate, but much more important, spare parts and facilities have 
been procured and they have trained personnel sufficient only to 
operate equal to this low rate of utilization. Accordingly, should 
an emergency develop MATS would be able to surge to a high utiliza- 
tion, but only over the short pull. Thereafter aircraft would be 
immobilized because of an insufficiency of engines or an insufficiency 
of facilities in which to overhaul engines, among other things, and 
most important an insufficiency of trained personnel. 
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What MATS must really do is to gear up for a peak operation in 
every area except in terms of the actual operation of all their air- 
craft at a high rate of utilization. This is the most practical ap- 
proach because, as stated above, it is precisely what a seasonal com- 
mercial operator does when confronted with the same problem. 

In order to reach this more reasoned and desired result MATS 
must adopt a different training concept which will assure it of ade- 
quate spare parts and sufficient facilities and trained personnel, but 
which will not require the uneconomical, unreasonable and excessive 
scheduling of the type now being conducted. 

For example, were MATS to use more training simulators in wr 
of actual flying time, training would be at least as effective and less 
expensive. Recently representatives of MATS testified that a C-118 
was flown on a trans-continental round-trip only for the purpose of 
checking out two copilots (though MATS does not operate in the 
United States). Any commercial operator would consider such a 
practice a horrible example of wasting money, and in many respects 
producing inefficient training. 

The same MATS representative testified that MATS’ utilization is 
mainly for the purpose of training pilots va that a good many of 


their pilots were flying 90 hours a month. is difficult for us to 
accept the logic of 90 hours of training only in order to retain effi- 
ciency, when 90 hours represents 5 hours more than the maximum 


allowable by law for scheduled airline pilots. 

If M: ATS does not utilize all its aircraft at a high and unneces 
sary rate, but can produce a better reserve by nonutilization, it will 
at the same time provide the commercial carriers with a greater 
assurance of military traffic now being carried by MATS. 

The net effect of this will be to produce a greater airlift capability 
since, with the assurance of more traffic, the airlines would then com- 
mit themselves for additional jet equipment. 

The logic is inescapable: MATS will conserve its resources by de- 
creasing the expenses now attributable to excessive and unnecessary 
utilization ; this will eliminate the argument that greater utilization 
makes it necessary for MATS to carry military traffic which would 
otherwise be transported by commercial operators; military traffic 
is of such proportion that were it to be available to commercial op 
erators, it would inevitably make necessary an increase in the size of 
civil air fleets: this will constitute a greater reservoir of civil reserve 
air fleet strength than now exists; and finally, these additional air 
craft. will be purchased by the airlines at virtually no cost to the 
taxpayer. 

In September of 1957 the Secretary of the Air Force, James H. 
Douglas, announced : 


* * * we have not ordered any turbojet transport aircraft for the Military Air 


Transport Service, such as the airlines have on order in large number, and 
which we count on the airlines making a part of the civil reserve air fleet * 

The only aircraft that are now on order for our Military Air Transport Service 
are the long-range turboprop transport that I referred to, specifically designed for 
range and carrying heavy, bulky weapons, and other military equipment. The 
turbojet transports of the airlines will greatly increase the capacity of the 
civil reserve air fleet, and increase the efficiency and range of our wartime lift. 


The Air Force’s decision not to purchase these turbojet transports 
was and is a wise one. 
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[It represents, as the Secretary stated, recognition of the abilities of 
the commercial airlines to provide airlift when it is needed without 
expending public funds in order to duplicate “an air fleet in being.” 
Such an initial expenditure would have to be on the order of a billion 
dollars. 

However, it is only a first step since in order to stimulate further 
purchases of necessary jet transports it is essential that the military 
restrict its MATS operations to the specialized MATS mission. If 
this is done in accordance with the program which we will recommend 
to you today MATS can strengthen itself and at the same time rein- 
force the financial stability of the civil airline industry. 

So far our suggestions have been rather general in nature. We now 
propose to offer the committee a specific plan to assure the Nation 
of a larger, better, and less expensive total airlift capability. 

We believe this national objective can be attained by the estab- 
lishment of a coordinated national program which will be required 
to adhere to the following procedure and to review the plan not less 
frequently than every 6 months to assure it conforms to the then 
current national situation. 

Step 1: The military wartime airlift requirement should be deter- 
mined as prescribed by the Department of Defense. We believe this 
is strictly a military responsibility and we would not presume to 
recommend any other method. 

Step 2: The wartime requirement for civil commercial operations, 
both domestic and international, should be determined by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board or its Chairman after consultation with the De- 
partment of State. Under existing directives, the Chairman now 
has this responsibility. 

Step 3: The above two requirements should be combined and the 
total civil air-carrier capability should be measured against the com- 
bined national wartime requirement. Subtracting the total civil capa- 
bility from the total national requirement allows us to calculate the 
airlift deficit which cannot be produced by the civil air carriers. 

Step 4: Military aircraft in sufficient quantity to meet the deficit 
from step 3 should be retained by the Air Force. 

Step 5: The peacetime military airlift requirements should be 
determined by the Department of Defense and forecast as far into 
the future as practical. 

Step 6: The civil air-carrier industry should be invited to move 
this traffic in their own airplanes, either in common carriage, charter, 
contract, or a combination of these services on the scheduled airlines. 

Step 7: If the procedure followed in step 6 results in all of the 
peacetime military traffic being accommodated, the military aircraft 
in MATS transport fleet, as determined in step 4, should be main- 
tained in a condition of immediate readiness. 

Step 8: If the procedure in step 6 leaves some of the military peace- 
time requirement unaccommodated, the Air Force should make avail- 
able sufficient of the aircraft in the MATS fleet as determined in 
step 4 for lease to operators for the specific purpose of moving mili- 
tary traffic. 

Step 9: Only in the event the procedure through step 8 does not 
produce sufficient lift for the peacetime military requirement should 
the Air Force undertake a bailment program or operate scheduled- 
type peacetime service with their own equipment. 
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What I have just described constitutes only an outline of the plan 
itself and requires some amplification of the various steps. In ad- 
dition, the proper organization and coordination will be required to 
put this plan into effect, even though many of the essential elements 
now exist and are presently functioning. Perhaps the most impor- 

tant single element of this whole plan is the civil reserve (CRAF), 
which I will discuss before proceeding to elaborate on the various 
steps already mentioned. 

lf the Department of the Air Force is to rely on civil aviation, 
and particularly the airlines, for a major part in our defense plan- 
ning, then the civil fleets must be well organized and ready to perform. 
We believe we have in being just such a pl: in, and by continuing con- 
stant joint effort with the Air Force it can be mi ide even better. 

This plan presently involves approximately 300 of the airlines’ best 
eres which have been modified for instant conversion to mili- 

tary support work and which have been specifically assigned to the 
CRAF. But this plan is much more than just airplanes. It is backed 
up with personnel, shops, and other operational facilities and vir- 

tually all the vast operating knowledge and experience of the entire 
airline industry 

The scope of this proposed operation can and should be expanded 
very greatly, and I will discuss that later. Right now I want to ad- 
dress myself to the very important question of readiness of the airlines 
to perform this task. It seems to me that readiness means two things: 
First, are the airplanes ready to go, and, second, are the crews re: udy 
and willing to go to the defense of their country / 

The civil aircraft in commercial service assigned to CRAF are made 
up of contributions by both the United States international and the 
United States domestic flag carriers. This is important, because it 
means that in CRAF there are always a substantial number of suit- 
able long-range planes in the United States ready on short notice to 
move military personnel or cargo from sites in this country to bases 
and battle stations abroad. On March 20, 1957, a date chosen at 
random, we conducted a spot check to determine the location and 
availability of ATA members’ aircraft assigned to CRAF. The check 
showed that 212, or 77 percent, of the scheduled airline planes as- 
signed to CRAF were within the United States and operational. And, 
of the 275 ATA member planes assigned to CRAF on that date, more 
than half were in the fleets of United States domestic schedulued air 
lines and so continually available at all times within the United 
States. On the other hand, the availability of the planes, equipment, 
and facilities of the United States international-flag carriers assures 
that station and facilities management abroad, instant return, airlift, 
and international operations know-how are also on tap as needed. 

The CRAF plan calls for the civil aircraft assigned to be ready for 
military support operations within 48 hours after notice. A test ex- 
ercise last spring showed that not all of the aircraft assigned to 
CRAF would be ready within a 48-hour period. The carriers have 
taken, and are taking, measures to be sure that the required standard 
of readiness is maintained. As evidence of this, Pan American World 
Airways, one of the major contributors to CRAF, recently operated 
its own CRAF test. 
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At 9:30 a. m., January 2, 1958, their personnel were elerted on the 
CRAF readiness tests, with 9:30 a. m., January 4, as the zero hour. 
The results of this test show that, even though they are obligated for 
43 aircraft, they had 45 suitable aircraft ready and manned by zero 
hour. Furthermore, their test showed that additional aircraft were 
available in sufficient quantity to provide over 100-percent backup for 
the CRAF en The new planes coming into the fleets are being 
modified before delivery, so that certain equipment necessary for 
military support operations, but not necessary for commercial opera- 
tions, will already be installed. 

A proposal was made last year through the Defense Air Trans- 
port Administration (DATA) to the Air Force that carriers be 
permitted to substitute equipment of like kind so that, if the designed 
aircraft by serial number is out for overhaul, or otherwise not avail- 
able, there will always be an aircraft suitably modified, ready to 
go. This policy was approved by the Air Force and has been ac- 
cepted. And, finally, as a means of assuring maximum industry 
support to the CRAF program and defense effort, ATA has estab- 
lished a mobilization committee of top airline officials, backed up 
with the following resolution unanimously approved by the ATA 
board of directors: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States in the Civil Aeronautics Act de- 
clared it to be national policy in the public interest to encourage and develop a 
civil “air transportation system properly adapted to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States, of the postal service, 
and of the national defense” ; and 

Whereas the scheduled airlines of the United States have demonstrated the 
soundness and effectiveness of this national policy by working jointly with the 
military to provide airlift for the Nation during World War II, at Berlin and 
in Korea ; and 

Whereas the Air Force policy, as announced by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
is to rely on the airlines rather than to purchase a standby jet transport fleet; 
and 

Whereas the transformation to jets by the airlines promises a greater reserve 
airlift capacity than ever before contemplated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Air Transport Association re- 
affirms its conviction that the national interest will best be served by the main- 
tenance of a strong working partnership between the scheduled airlines and 
the Department of Defense, and directs the president of ATA, with the advice 
of ATA’s mobilization committee, to take all necessary steps to: 

1. Make certain that the partnership between the Department of Defense and 
the scheduled airlines is working effectively on all phases; and 

2. Make certain that the Civil Reserve Air Fleet plan continues to be con- 
stantly improved, with particular attention to the need for greater administra- 
tive flexibility so that CRAF is useful during full or partial mobilization, and 

3. Devise and propose additional ways and means to assure that the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet continues in a state of constant and immediate readiness, and 

4. Continue to inform the general public of the value and significance of this 
unique program that pledges an entire industry to provide instantly effective 
aid in times of national emergency. 

This mobilization committee will provide advice and assistance to 
the industry representatives on the CRAF top committee and through 
them to the Defense Air Transport Administration. There is no 
doubt that the airline industry, working through DATA, and with the 
Air Force, can provide a Civil Reserve Air Fleet ready to do its job 
on 48 hours or less notice, provided the Air Force supplies the neces- 
sary modification kits and spare parts, and works with industry on a 
close and continuing basis. 
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With respect to the second question—“Are the crews ready and will- 
ing to go?”—the answer is a most emphatic “Yes.” The airlines have 
assessed this problem, and have assured the Air Force that the crews 
will be ready and will perform. Such assurance is based upon inti- 
mate knowledge of the performance of civil air crews in World War II 
and the Korean war. In these wars and combat situations the civil 
air crews performed whatever transport tasks were assigned. 

And as assurance from the pilots themselves, the president of the 
Airline Pilots Association (ALPA), Mr. Clarence Sayen, has writ- 
ten to the Secretary of the Air Force to state that the pilots are ready 
absolutely and unequivocally to perform their jobs under the CRAF 
program. 

On the foundation of a Civil Reserve Air Fleet upon which the 
Air Force can depend, I would like now to return and comment fur- 
ther on the various steps in our proposed plan. 

W _ Tespect to step 1 which provides for determination of the 
military wartime requirement, safeguards should be incorporated to 
assure “that the requirement is not artificially inflated for the purpose 
of creating an unnecessary deficit in step 3 and thus increasing in 
step 4 the size of the military fleet beyond the true requirement, 

It — also be necessary to break down the military requirement 
in step 1 by types of traffic such as passengers, light cargo, heavy 
cargo, and outsized or exceptionally heavy cargo defined as that 
which cannot be carried in a commercial-type air freighter. 

Another reason for the proposed 6 months review is the fact that 
what was outsized cargo yesterday, can be handled in commercial 
aircraft today and will be commonplace tomorrow. 

With respect to step 2, we have recently requested the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to review the entire planning for wartime commercial 
operations, both domestic and overseas. This commercial service 
is known as the War Air Service Pattern (WASP) and must be 
considered with the military need in order to determine the total 
national airlift requirements. 

Step 3, providing for measurement of the civil capability against 
the total national requirement, is really the key to our whole pro- 
posal and it should be recognized that our suggestion would reverse 
the present proc ‘edure. ‘Today the military capability as represented 
by the MATS fleet is measured against the military requirement and 
the civil airlines are requested to allocate to CRAF sufficient airplanes 
to do the rest. This reversal is made necessary by the tremendous 
civil expansion which has been taking place and will continue for 
several years. 

Insofar as the CRAF plan is concerned, in 1952, the following 
national policy was adopted by the Departments of Defense and 
Commerce : 

It has been determined that in the national interest all suitable civil trans- 
port aircraft to be manufactured in the United States, or purchased for United 
States registry, for delivery on or after November 1, 1952, should be modified 
to Civil Reserve Air Fleet specifications. 

As a result of this policy the airlines today have almost twice as 
many aircraft suitable for military support operation as they have 
actually assigned to CRAF. The present capability is twice the 
amount which would be used in CRAF under the present plan. 
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Within the next 3 years the scheduled airlines of the United States 
will take delivery of about $21% billion worth of additional equipment. 
The vast majority of these new airplanes are the types most desirable 
from the standpoint of a wartime military operation, being long- 
range, with greatly increased capacity and with important overtly 
capabilities i in both the Atlantic and Pacific. 

We anticipate that all or virtually all of the present fleets will still 
be available for national defense purposes even though individual 
aircraft may be under different ownership by the time the jets are in 
operation. 

When this $21, billion worth of equipment is delivered, the sched- 
uled airlines total capability will be approximately four times the 
total capability of the — nt CRAF. 

With respect to step 4, where we determme the size of the military 
fleet, we must recognize the possibility that as the civil fleets exp: ind 
we may eventually reach the point where there would be no deficit 
and hence, theoretic ally, no need for any MATS fleet. The most 
efficient and effective way to build up the strongest possible total 
national airlift capability is for MATS tr ansport operations to be 
concentrated in those fields which require specialized transport air- 
craft for the outside and exceptionally heavy pieces, unusual security 
precautions, a direct close working re with tactical combat 
units or which, for economic re: asons, Cannot be handled by civil car- 
riers. Thus, there will always be a ened fora MATS transport opera- 
tion which, together with their other missions, such as air-sea rescue, 
medical evacuation, and so forth, will furnish a nucleus for the neces- 
sary manning of overseas bases and expansion of the military air 
transport operation in wartime, 

In connection with step 5, it should be pointed out that if the mili- 
tary peacetime requirement can be forecast with some degree of reli- 
ability on a 4-to-5-year basis, it would greatly encourage private enter- 
prise to make the necessary capital investments and thus increase the 
civil capability for wartime operation. 

We believe steps 6 and 7 do not require any further explanation. 

With respect to step 8, the national interest requires a very close 
look at any proposal involving leasing of military aircraft even though 
it would appear much more ‘desirable than a bailment program such 
as the ones proposed last fall. Possibly a lease program could be so 
restrictive as to create the incentive for the operator to purchase rather 
than lease. This might be accomplished through restricting the uses 
to which the aircraft could be put as well as the rental charged. It 
does appear that a lease program would allow the military to make 
exactly the same tests as they feel they need in the bailment program. 

With respect to step 9, the bailment proposal, we said that we 
thought the Air Force should undertake a bailment program only if 
sufficient lift cannot be produced by the method outlined. It should 
be recognized that the bailment idea has been used in the past and in 
fact was used extensively in World War II. It may appear peculiar, 
therefore, for the carriers to object, as they have recently to the bail- 
ment proposal. It is necessary to recognize that both the situation 
and the objectives were completely different from those existing today. 
In World War II the military owned all of the then modern heavy 
transport aircraft and the airlines had none. There was therefore no 
choice as there is at present. Furthermore, the objective was to move 
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the traffic at all costs and in whatever was available. The objective now 
is to expand the civil capability and to assure continued modernization 
of the civil fleet. 

Some weeks after our 9-step proposal had been presented, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force Sharp testified the Air Force had 
examined the proposal very carefully and commented on the various 
steps. I would now like to analyze the Secretary’s comments on our 
proposal. 

In the first place, he agreed that steps 1, 2, and 5, which provide for 
determining military and civil wartime requirements and military 
peacetime requirements are correct and effective. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Could you conveniently come back toworrow ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We could—if you want to, we could terminate right 
there. That would be a good place to terminate and let you finish 
tomorrow. Then we could ask you some questions tomorrow. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Will that suit your convenience ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You see, right there, that paragraph 8—— 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Would be a good place for us to begin. Because you 
do have a long statement. If it meets with your approval. 

Mr. Turner. It would be fine with me. 

Tomorrow morning? 

Mr. Rivers. To give you a chance to rest your voice a little bit. 
Because we have kept } you on here almost 2 hours. 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I do want to tell you that we appreciate the time that 
you have given to prepare this statement. And we are very glad to 
hear it fully, and with all the interpolations and interjections you care 
to make, and by your associate, or anyone else you care to bring with 
you. 

If it meets the convenience of the committee, we could meet to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock and finish with Mr. Turner. 

Then I could propound from Mr, Kelleher—what would be the next 
order which you have outlined ? 

Mr. Ke.itener. The next general order of business, Mr. Chairman, 
is to hear the MATS organization in connection with this statement. 
And then go to the other portions of the hearing, which will be Secre- 
tary Bryant and Secretary Sprague. 

Mr. Rivers. Then we could 

Mr. Becker. Who is Bryant? 

Mr. Keutener. Assistant Secretary of Defense for Properties and 
Installations. 

Mr. Rivers. Then we might be able to complete the MATS part of 
it tomorrow ? 

Mr. Keviener. That is possible, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. General Smith, would you be prepared to give us your 
remaining testimony tomorrow ¢ 

General Smiru. Yes, sir, I will. 
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Mr. Rivers. And then we might be able to complete the MATS 
part of it and get on to our other mission, which is military bases and 
the contribution of the allies to the war effort. And what is our 
other directive ? 

Mr. Keiitener. Contribution of allies, bases, and MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Ketitener. Mr. Chairman, those three. 

Mr. Rivers. If we can finish with MATS tomorrow, why, we will 
meet again—-we can’t meet Thursday. 

Mr. Kettever. We can’t meet Thursday ; no, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Vinson is going to have a meeting of the full com- 
mittee on Thursday. 

Could you meet on Friday ? 

Mr. Becker. If you desire it; I will. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like the committee to finish, because Mr. Vin- 
son wants us to finish. 

Is it convenient for you to come back tomorrow, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. Yes; it is, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. And would you care to have any additional testimony 
besides this? 

Mr. Turner. I will try to get some of the information that we 
agreed to furnish already this morning. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner, And have it for you tomorrow. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have to bring that tomorrow. You can 
submit it for the record later. We don’t require you to do that. 

Mr. Turner. All right, sir. We will see what we can produce by 
tomorrow, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Mr. Becker. There is one thing I would like to know. 

Off the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Ojf the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. We are not going to require Mr. Turner to furnish any 
material that the committee can get itself. 

Mr. Becxer. No. 

Mr. Rrvers. The con:mittee will recess until tomorrow morning at 
10 o clock. 

Thank you, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. im., Wednesday, April 16, 1958.) 


Housp or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICHS, 
SpecraL SuscomMitree No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., Wednesday, April 16, 1958. 

The subcommittee met at 10:20 a.m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 

The committee this morning will continue with the testimony of 
Mr. Turner representing the Air Transport Association. 
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Mr. Turner, you have an additional witness with you this morning / 

Mr. Turner. Yes, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you give his name for the reporter, please / 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Stanley Gewirtz. 

Mr. Rivers. His title ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Vice president of the Air Transport Association. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Gewirtz, will you stand and be sworn 4 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give before the 
Armed Services Subcommittee in this matter under investigation, will 
be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God ? 

Mr. Gewirrz. I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Have a seat, sir. 

Now, Mr. Turner, I believe we recessed yesterday, is it section 
8 or 9% 

Mr. Turner. Eight. 

Mr. Rivers. On page 25 ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you begin there and continue your testimony, 
please, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you very much, Mr. Rivers. 

You will recall I finished elaborating on this proposal, and the 
section we are now about to take up has to do with comments regard- 
ing the military position on that proposal as we understand it. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. You go right ahead, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

Some weeks after our 9-step proposal had been presented, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force S heap testified the Air Force had ex- 
amined the proposal very carefully and commented on the v 7arious 
steps. I would now like to analyze the Secretary’s comments on our 
proposal. 

In the first place he agreed that steps 1, 2, and 5 which provide for 
determining military and civil wartime requirements and military 
peacetime requirements are “correct and effective.” 

Commenting on steps 3, 4, and 6, he pointed out that our proposal 
might mean less airplanes even though the ton-mile capability re- 
mained the same. This would result “from increased utilization by 
the civil operators as opposed to military operations. 

Mr. Sharp found this objectionable, pointing out that there would 
also be a requirement on a trip-by-trip unit basis in addition to the 
ton-mile requirements. We submit this comment comes from a lack 
of sufficient appreciation of our proposal. Any such trip-by-trip 
requirement can be specified by the military in step 1 of our proposal 
and thus adequate provisions can be made to tale ce care of this re- 
quirement. 

We should mention, however, that the scope of the combined op- 
eration in any emergency would appear to be sufficiently large when 

valculated only on a ton-mile requirement basis that the trip- by-trip 
basis would take care of itself. 

Commenting further on steps 3, 4, and 6, Secretary Sharp stated 
that civil airlift is not interchangeable with military airlift and gave 
3 reasons for that statement. First, Mt. Sharp testified that the Air 
Force does not, and the Nation cannot rely upon civil airlift to per- 
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form emergency tasks in the first critical hours and days. Mr. Sharp 
failed, however, to give any reasons why the Air Force believes this. 
Since a higher percentage of the civil airlines’ aircraft are in the 
United States at any time than are the MATS airplanes under their 
present operating practices, it would appear the Air Force will have 
to depend on civil aviation or leave a lot of traffic unmoved. There 
will be, of course, many immediate combat support missions which 
will be performed by the specialized aircraft which are in the MATS 


9.6 


fleet for that purpose, such as the C-124’s, C-133’s, and so forth. 

Secondly, Mr. Sharp stated that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have de- 
termined that the military airlift, fully augmented by CRAF, are 
generally adequate to meet the lift requirements which arise from 
current plans. It is difficult to understand how this is an argument 
against interchangeability of civil and military airlift capability. It 
is also hard to understand how this statement can be compatible with 
the fact that our members now have about 300 additional 4-engine 
transport aircraft, modified at the expense of the Air Force but not 
presently assigned to CRAF. It would appear obvious that if the 
total is adequate and the scheduled airlines have 300 more aircraft 
available, then 300 MATS aircraft can be released immediately at a 
terrific saving to the taxpayer. If the argument against this takes 
the form of the fact that more cargo aircraft are needed, then why 
is the Air Force currently embarked on a program to increase the 
number of seats in all their C—-118’s? 

Mr. Sharp’s third argument against interchangeability is that the 
requirements are constantly changing and are constantly being re- 
viewed. We fail to see that this is an argument against interchange- 
ability and wonder why some of this review apparently does not take 
into account the vastly changed and rapidly expanding scheduled 
airlines total fleet. 

Furthermore our proposal has always included a provision that it 
will be reviewed— 
not less frequently than every 6 months to assure it conforms to the then cur- 
rent national situation. 

Now let’s turn our attention to costs. The primary consideration 
is, of course, to make our total airlift capability greater and more 
efficient. Another important consideration is to provide, if at all 
possible with no loss in such capability, substantial savings to the 
taxpayer. 

In the light of recent developments in the field of guided missiles, 
savings to the taxpayer which would result could be used, for the 
furtherance of other aspects of our defense effort. 

It is a matter of simple arithmetic to demonstrate the savings which 
have already taken place. Almost 300 4-engine airplanes of the 
scheduled airlines are presently assigned to the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet. If the Department of Defense were forced to maintain a mili- 
tary transport fleet the size of the present CRAF fleet, it would cost 
the Government more than $550 million in capital investment alone, 
plus the yearly maintenance, personnel and operations costs, which 
we estimate to be close to $350 million. This great airlift reserve has 
so far cost the Government only $42 million, less than half of which 
was for modifications to airplanes—mostly small fittings not needed 
in a commercial operation—and the balance for spare parts many of 
which can be used in other military aircraft. 
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And this is just the beginning. The 4-engine capacity of the 
civil airlines is increasing steadily as time passes. Even before the 
introduction of jets in late 1958, the carriers are taking delivery of 
many more modern versions of piston-engine aircraft such as the 
DC-7C and Super Constellation type planes. 

Even more important, though, the industry has committed $214 
billion for the purchase of turbojet t and turboprop equipment. 

Since virtually all of these aircraft are of the types which can be 
utilized for airlift capability, then all—or substantially all—of the 
investment to be made by the commercial airlines will constitute a 
saving to the United States taxpayer. 

Even without considering the cost of capital investment, and dis- 
counting taxes paid by the civil carriers, the Secretary of the Air 
Force has estimated that the cost to the Government in fiscal year 

1956 of traffic routed on MATS aircraft was approximately equal to 
the cost of the traffic hauled by civil carriers in augmentation of 
MATS 

But let me point out, as has Secretary Douglas, that there are many 
cost items not reflected in the reported MATS transport mission 
costs. Among such costs not reflected (which civil carriers must 
compute in their costs) are: 

1. Depreciation of aircraft. 

2. Cost of services performed by other organizations for MATS, 
except that depot maintenance for the transport fleet does seem to 
be included. 

Depreciation of ground equipment and real property facilities. 

t, Costs of recruiting personnel. 

5. Indoctrination, basic training, and part of the advanced train- 
ing of MATS personnel, as well as personnel of other commands per- 
for ming service functions for MATS 

6. Cost of veterans’ benefits resulting from military service per- 
formed in MATS. 

7. Costs in lieu of taxes. 

Another important benefit to the Nation is the fact that more 
reliance upon the civil carriers will release MATS crews and other 
skilled technical personne: for reassignment to combat units. 

The military and the commercial carriers are interested in the 
same thing—the strongest possible airlift capability in the event of 
any emergency. This, of course, is a subject on which reasonable 
men can differ, depending, of course, upon their respective points 
of view. Our proposal is directed to a continuance of a partnership 
between the Military Air Transport Service and the commercial air- 
lines of the United States. 

The partnership has proved eminently successful during three great 
emergency periods. There is every reason to expect that with the 
blueprint properly drawn by working together, we can build the 
strength we need. 

Our mutual objective can be accomplished best by MATS’ recogni- 
tion that commercial traffic is best carried by those airlines created 
for just that purpose. 

This matter has now been studied for some 4 years and the time 
has come for firm and decisive action by both the legislative and 
executive departments of the Government, underscoring the neces- 
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sity for MATS to develop its specialized skills for its specialized jobs 
without competing with commercial carriers. In this way, as we 
have pointed out, the United States will gain the benefit of the part- 
nership of which we speak. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to add one addi- 
tional short statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Turner. In conversation with some of the gentlemen from the 
Air Force after yesterday’s session, it became apparent to me that 
either I had misunderstood one of Mr. Doyle’s questions, or they had. 
We are agreed on what I answered, so I would like to go back and 
clean that up, if I may. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Turner. I understood Mr. Doyle to ask me at one point if, as 
a result of our proposal, we could wind up with a reduction in the 
MATS fleet, to which I answered “ Yes.” 

Some other people in the room understood the question to be, were 
we advoc ating a reduction in the MATS fleet. The answer to that 
question is “No,” as we stated very early in our testimony. We are 
not attempting to determine the size of the MATS fleet in any way, 
as a result of the proposal we have made. 

Other people, much better qualified than we are, would wind up by 
determining what the size of that fleet should be. 

We are taking exce} tion, and our argument goes to the point of 
how that fleet is used in peacetime as it affects the end result to 
achieve the best possible air tr ansport defense operation. 

Mr. Doyix. Mr. Chairman, right at that point perhaps it is appro- 
priate for me to now state w hy J asked you that question. Among 
other reasons, I noticed on page 21, the last paragraph, you said with 
respect to step 4, where we determined the size of the military fleet, 
we must recognize the possibilities that as the civil fleets expand we 
may eventually reach the point where there would be no deficit and 
hence theoretically no need for MATS fleet. 

Now, of course, I don’t know what you meant when you put the 
word “theoretically” in there, but to me at Jeast there was a very 
definite inference that you were advocating reduction in the size of 
the MATS fleet. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. ‘Turner. No. 

Mr. Doyie. What did you mean by that statement ? 

Mr. Turner. No, Mr. Doyle. We put the word “theoretically” in 
there only because if we follow the arithmetic through to conclusion, 
this could be the end result. We go on in our testimony to say this is 
not a desirable result, and it certainly is not what we are recommend- 
ing. 

Mr. Doytr. Well, I wanted to explain to you why I asked you that 
pointed question. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Doytx. I noticed your very prompt answer. I am glad that 
you misunderstood the purport of my question. I asked it for a 
definite purpose, based upon your statement. 

I might state this frankly to the witness: My impression of the 
very fine statement is, I don’t see in there, taking the whole picture, 
and I have read it very carefully—I read it yesterday and then I 
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read it again last night—my impression is you are advocating a 
reduction in the numerical strength of MATS, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Dorie. How are you going to increase the numerical carrying 
capacity of commercial carriers to the extent to which you advocate 
and the elimination of capital investment by the taxpayers to the 
extent to which you advocate without reducing the effectiveness of 
MATS, numerically ? 

Mr. Turner. We are advocating a reduction in the use of MATS 
airplanes in peacetime for the scheduled type of operation that we 
can do for them—we think we can do it cheaper than they can do it. 

Mr. Doyir. May I take 1 minute more ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Dorie. May I make this clear in my pointed questions yester- 
day, and perhaps what I do ask you today? No taxpayer is more 
strongly for cutting down and eliminating unnecessary expenses of 
taxpayers’ money than I am; we all share in that. Cert: uinly every 
thinking American is shocked at the size of our necessary military 
budget, but, even if I wasn’t on the Armed Services Committee, even 
if I hadn’t heard a lot of classified testimony, which you haven’t 
heard—and I assume you don’t know—even if I didn’t know what I 
know from witnesses under oath in classified hearings—knowing what 
I do about the world, and you know the same, I must take the funda- 
mental premise that no matter what it costs the taxpayers—and I 
am one of them—we must at all times keep our airplane capacity, 
both MATS and commercial, our ships on the seas, and everything in 
connection with our national defense and security first adequate to 
immediately meet an aggressive attempt. 

That, to me, is basic, and if we can do that under your program, 

y, but if we can’t, I’m not for it. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Doyle—— 

Mr. Doyte. One more statement. I recognize the absolute neces- 
sity under our free enterprise system of private business making 
profits. I am for them. I am part of that system. I have been 
blessed in profits, too, in my business and profession. We are all 
for that system, thank God, but I’m not for private business profits 
at the expense, not one iota, of our ability to nationally defend our- 
selves and our security against a possible aggressive attack. 

I felt I should make that statement, because yesterday I thought 
perhaps I had been a little bit too pointed, maybe a little bit directing 
too pointed a question to you, so I thought, Mr. Chairman, I would 
make those 2 or 3 basic statements so that you and everyone would 
understand these 2 or 3 basic positions that I take. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, could I say on behalf of our industry 
that we could not agree with anybody any more than we agree with 
the two statements that Mr. Doyle has just made. This is « »omple tely 
and absolutely the way we feel about it. The only point where we 
have a real difference of opinion, I think in this whole matter, is obtain- 
ing the best possible national defense air transport picture. 

We believe in our end of it we can make a greater contribution than 
is presently planned, and we think there are ways in the next few 
years, as we progress, that we can make an even great contribution 
than we are now. 
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But with us, as with Mr. Doyle, the primary consideration has 
been, is now, and always will be, the national defense of this country. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Turner. 

I have a number of questions I want to ask the committee, I want 
to ask Mr. Reece if I should proceed. 

Mr. Reece. Go ahead. 

Mr. Becker. Go ahead, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that complete your formal presentation ? 

Mr. Turner. It does, Mr. Rivers, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And all of your associates? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Do they have anything? 

Mr. Turner. No. 

Mr. Rivers. There are a number of things I want to inquire about. 

To begin with, I must disagree with the analogy between our air- 
lines and the Russians’. | just can't agree with that. There is no 
comparison with what we have in this « ountry anywhere in the world. 
Ours is a quasi—I’m talking about the air transport industry—it is 
a quasi-Government operation, speaking of the subsidies, which num- 
bers of members of your organization are part and parcel of. I don’t 
know how many airlines operate independent of subsidies, do you? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. Evory trunk airline in the United States 
today, United States trunk airline, is operating completely without 
subsidy, and have been for some time. Some of the local service car- 
riers, and helicopter operators, in addition to some of the territorial 
carriers, still are receiving subsidy. 

Mr. Rivers. But they are scheduled, authorized, duly constituted 
members of the association about which you speak ¢ 

Mr. Torner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So this country has the most independent, free indus- 
try of any country in the world. So far as Russia is concerned, they 
may be red-hot jet pilots with a civilian uniform on, but I respect- 
fully suggest I can’t concur with your statement on that. 

With reference to the national policy, with reference to MATS, the 
national policy is best reflected by the fact that the Congress has ap- 
propriated money, bases, personnel, and housekeeping, and hardware 
for the operation of MATS 

Your statement is premised if I read is correctly, and I must de- 
pend on my own capacity to understand your written statement—is 
conditioned on the premise that the MATS is an airline in the pas- 
senger business, is that true / 

Mr. Turner. No, sir, it is not. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you understand MATS to be? 

Mr. Turner. Well, MATS, as presently constituted, does a num- 
ber of different jobs in addition to the transport jobs. 

Mr. Rivers. Among other things, is it a passenger airline ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Among other things, yes, sir. It is also a cargo air- 
line, and many of the bases that are created by the Congress, and for 
which funds have been appropriated, are to perform other functions 
in addition to the purely transport function. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you familiar with the creation of the MATS and 
its charter setup in the Defense Department, as it primary mission ? 

Mr. Turner. As I understand, its primary mission, as given it by 
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the Department of Defense, is in support of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, that is the first primary mission. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you concede as a part of that the hauling of pas- 
sengers is an adjunct to that ? 

Mr. Turner. Is an adjunct to it ? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir, whether it be done by MA'TS or the com- 
mercial airlines. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you concede the hauling 
a part of the primary mission of the MATS? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, regardless of what air pl: ines do it. 

Mr. Rivers. As a part of the primary mission, do you think it 
could be and should be trusted to anybody other than the military 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Turner. Yes, I do, sir. I think there is a lot of it that we can 
do for them. 

Mr. Rivers. How do i know you can do it ? 

Mr. Turner. Well, I don’t know. I don’t know how anybody 
could know this one way or the other. We believe we can. 

Mr. Turner. How can yon know what you can do if you are not 
in possession of the war plans? 

Mr. Turner. Only to the point we have done it before, sir. We 
are a part of the war plan at the present time. Our point is we can 
do more. 

Mr. Rivers. You are not in possession of the war plans of the 
MATS organization ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you concede the MATS should have bases through- 
out the world ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I don’t think I am in a position to know that, sil 
because I don’t know what the planning is. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. Of course, you don’t. Do you understand that 
if the MATS has bases throughout the world, the way to keep up 
proficiency, in keeping with the primary directive, that they should 
utilize these routes from a proficiency standpoint 

Mr. Turner. No, I don’t agree with that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How can you operate an airplane or pilot without pro 
ficiency flying ? 

Mr. Turner. You can’t. You have to have proficiency flying, but 
that does not necessarily mean the scheduled type of airline flying 
they are doing at the present time. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you concede that the MATS should have pas- 
senger—personnel aircraft ? 

Mr. Turner. I’m sorry, I didn’t get the question. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you concede the MATS organization should have 
personnel to carry aircraft passengers / 

Mr. Turner. That would depend. If our proposal is followed on 
how we came out after we put the thing together. Certainly the pas- 
senger-carrying job is something our airlines are eminently qualified 
todo. Iam sure you——- 

Mr. Rivers. I’m talking about personnel. 

Mr. Turner. I don’t understand the difference between personnel 
and capacity. 


of military personnel is 
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Mr. Rivers. I think a passenger is a passenger whether he has a 
uniform on or not. 

Mr. Turner. I do, too. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you concede the hauling of military personnel is the 
primary function of the military, or should be left to the scheduled 
airline carriers, over which you have no control ? 

Mr. Turner. The function of getting people moved—if you are 
speaking in time of war—is certainly a military function in that area. 
Now how they do it, and what airplanes they use to do it with, and 
what crews they use to do it with, is something else again. I think the 
determination here— 

Mr. Rivers. Here is what has confused me. 

From your statement, and I have tried to follow you, and I hope 
we have given you the time which you feel you are entitled to—from 
your statement, what confused me was this: You feel that you have a 
right to haul these passengers. Show me where you have a right to 
haul these passengers. Has the MATS caused you to increase your 
inventories, or to go into additional expense by virtue of your mem- 
bership in CRAF ? 

Mr. Turner. In the first place, Mr. Rivers, I don’t think we have 
said we have the right to do this. 

Mr. Rivers. That seems to be a premise in your statement. 

Mr. Turner. I frankly have never considered that point. I think 
it could be argued either way. This country has made an invest- 
ment over the years in the airlines in a form of subsidy before they 
became self-sufficient. 

Mr. Rivers. During the last war we jumped into this thing and 
you did a very fine job, and I understand your record is a splendid 
record for which I congratulate you, but 1 remember quite vividly, 
under Gen. Harold George, ATC, he took everything he could and 
there was complete bedlam. 

My distinguished colleague on the left here was with the Marine 
Corps there, Mr. Kelleher was in the Army, and the airlines were 
completely disorganized. They took everything they could get, it 
was bedlam, but under the CRAF, you have tried to obviate that 
terrific condition through which we went, and have a process of re- 
quiring the membership to participate in MATS, is that right? Is 
that what CRAF isset up to be? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. By virtue of that, has the Department of Defense 
caused the aircraft passenger industry to acquire more rolling stock 
or flying stock than they need, thereby causing a surplus of equipment ? 

Mr. Turner. Not because of the CRAF program, no, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, therefore, I can’t see how your argument is con- 
ditioned on your right to haul military personnel. 

Mr. Turner. In the first place, Mr. Rivers, my argument is not con- 
ditioned on our right. My argument is conditioned on the firm belief 
that this is the way we can build a better air transport facility, com- 
bined military and civil, and at less cost to the taxpayer. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t question your integrity at all, sir. I don’t ques- 
tion your integrity. 

Mr. Turner. Thank vou. 
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Mr. Rivers. But I want to ask you this: How can the MATS be 
efficient if they don’t fly the routes which the Joint Chiefs say will 
be the routes, and they are all embracive, that the routes that they will 
be compelled to utilize in time of emergency should be utilized now. 

Mr. Turner. We have suggested in our statement, Mr. Rivers, that 
this problem is very similar to a commercial carrier with a highly 
seasonal problem. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you feel that the MATS should lay up all their 
passenger equipment and only haul strictly military cargo of first 
priority, and of the missiles and the other things which are purely 
military for which the commercial airlines have no potential 

Mr. Turner. No, sir, I have not proposed that. 

Mr. Rivers. You don't propose that ¢ 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do the commercial airlines possess any inventory to 
carry missiles ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I am not sufficiently familiar with all of the missiles 
or any of them intimately, to know whether they can be carried in 
the DC-6A’s, or the Super H’s. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the civilian industry possess any inventories that 
can carry airlift, Army division of paratroopers ? 

Mr. Turner. I think I understand your question, and I believe you 
are referring toa division with all of their equipment. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Turner. The answer to that is“No,” sir. That is not the job we 
are intended for, either in peacetime or wartime. 

Mr. Rivers. Your statement does not comprehend that phase of 
the MATS operation ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I am trying to get this for the record. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. Rivers. I noticed on page 11 you state in substance, and cor- 
rect me where I am incorrect, Mr. Turner: You state in substance that 
MATS does not have the resources to support a sustained operation 
under emergency conditions. 

Now, let ‘the committee know, if you can, whether this statement is 
one of opinion or of fact, and I will refer you to page 11, and I would 
like, if you do have any facts, you give them to me. 

If my memory serves me—Mr. Kelleher, will you check ? 

Mr. Ketieuer. That is the third paragraph down, Mr. Turner, 
about halfway in the paragraph. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, I have it. 

Mr. Rivers, this is basically a statement of opinion based on in- 
formation and comments made by particularly our members who were 
operating alongside the military during the Korean emergency. 

Mr. Rivers. Isee. That is a matter of opinion. 

In the first 24, 48, or 72 hours, if your proposal were carried out, 
could you as quickly and as efficiently and as certainly regiment your 
potential to carry out the demands and the needs of the SAC Com- 
m: Strategic Air Command? 

Mr. Turner. At the present time we have not been asked to do 
that. Part of the CRAF plan does not involve that kind of imme- 
diate SAC support. We would be doing the other transport job, re- 
lieving MATS so they could do that. 
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Mr. Rivers. Where would the MATS troop carrying potential be 
at this time, would it be in mothballs under your proposal, or would 
it be in flying empty airplanes ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; it wouldn’t be either one. We are recom- 
mending that their equipment, and their whole operation, be kept 
immediately available. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you mean by available, current ? 

Mr. Turner. I beg pardon. 

Mr. Rivers. Current? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Proficient ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That would mean flying airplanes empty ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir: we don’t believe that necessar ily follows. 

Mr. Rivers. How would you keep them proficient, flying them 
around a circle, or going on a route ? 

Mr. Turner. To take one specific thing as an example. A pilot 
flying 10 hours around an airport practicing instrument landings, 
gets a lot more proficiency in the handling of that aircraft than he 
does flying 10 hours across the Atlantic with the airplane on auto- 
matic pilot. This is just one example, and I use it only to try to 
demonstrate the concept that we are suggesting. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you this: I am purely trying to get infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Say your proposal were carried out, and the MATS 
did what you say they should do by way of proficiency, where could 
you save money from a dollar standpoint when you are paying that 
same pilot for that same plane for that same gasoline and that 
airport and still flying 300 or 400 airplanes which you say should 
be laid wp. 

Would not your proposal be an additional cost to the taxpayer? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t understand it. 

Mr. Turner. Our proposal would not envision flying the same air- 
plane, the same number of hours, and pilots 90 hours, and that kind 
ofthing. It would be less than that, but more effective. 

Mr. Rivers. Say you have to go to the Middle East and deliver 
500 personnel, and so mi ny hundred thousand pounds of freight, and 
it has to get there by a secret directive from SAC. How do you know 
how many hours you would fly ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I think that is in a different area, Mr. Rivers. We 
are not trying to dictate how the military should handle that. We 
are not even suggesting it. 

Mr. Rivers. You admit you are not in possession of the war plans 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Turner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. So when we need so many planes current, flving, fa- 
miliar with the bases, if they don’t fly the routes, how can they be 
proficient ? 

Mr. Turner. I tried to explain that a minute ago, Mr. Rivers. 
Kight hours over the Atlantic doesn’t make anybody familiar with 
any base. 
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Mr. Rivers. It makes him familiar if he gets over the Atlantic and 
gets to the base. 

Mr. Turner. Sure, but that can be done there. 

Mr. Rivers. He can’t battle the storm over the Atlantic in theory ; 
you have to endure these things. You become proficient by going 
through the baptism of experience. Like the submarines operating 
off the New England coast in the North Atlantic, having them operat- 
ing in the South Atlantic where they have all the storms. 

T think it has to be all embracive. Would your organization under- 
take an assignment to maintain the Thule Air Force Base? 

Mr. Turner. I haven’t the remotest idea, sir. If this is a propo- 
sition the military would like us to take a look at, we would do so. 

Mr. Rivers. You have to be all embracive in your mission. You 
agree to that ? 

Mr. Turner. This is the kind of flying we did in World War II. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about 1958. 

Mr. Turner. We certainly do it today. If this is what they want 
us to do, we can do it. 

Mr. Rivers. I am going to stop there, because I dislike to take too 
much of the committee’s time. Iam going to ask permission to sub- 
mit a letter I received from the Transport Association of America. 
If the committee wants it read, I think each member has copies, and 
we ask it be put in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

APRIL 15, 1958. 
Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee No. 4, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Rivers: On behalf of the board of directors of the 
Transportation Association of America, whose membership consists of a cross 
section of transportation users, investors, and carriers of all modes, I would 
like to express our support of a congressional mandate to the Military Air Trans- 
port Service that it utilize to the maximum extent, consistent with actual se- 
curity requirements, the facilities of our commercial aviation industry. 

This position is based on the following specific policy, which was adopted by 
our 100-member board as a means of guarding against the potential dangers of 
Government competition in the transportation field : 


“GOVERNMENT CONDUCT OF CARRIER OPERATIONS 


“It should be the policy of the Congress that the United States Government 
should not engage in any for-hire transport services where adequate privately 
owned transportation facilities of any type are or can be made readily avail- 
able or, to the extent consistent with national security requirements, engag 
in any transportation of persons or property which privately owned carriers 
are fit, willing and able to perform.” 

TAA, it should be emphasized, is not opposed to operations of MATS, but it 
does believe that such activities should be continuously watched to keep them 
from extending into areas that could be handled more adequately and at less cost 
by civil transport. 

Based on the latest figures available to us, we note that MATS has given 
very little consideration to commercial air carriers when it comes to military 
airlift. This appears to be unreasonable to us for the following reasons: 

1. Services performed, routes flown, and equipment used by civil air carriers 
are very similar to those of MATS. 

2. Actual savings to the Government should occur if civil air transport is used 
to a greater extent. 

3. Civil aircraft are suitable, after certain modifications, for immediate use 
for military airlift in time of emergency. 
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4. The airlines claim they are “fit, willing, and able’ to perform the services 
required. 


We urge your subcommittee to direct MATS to comply with the principle of 
maximum utilization of civilian air transport, and we suggest that your sub- 
committee recommend that MATS submit periodic progress reports, on a 
6-mouth or annual basis, that show what has been done to implement this direc- 
tive, together with reasous for taking such action. 

We respectfully request that this letter be inserted in the official record. 

Sincerely, 
HArRoLp F’, iAMMOND. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher, have you any additional questions? 

Mr. Keviener. I have a few, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Turner, I understand that there are about 850 four-engine air- 
craft owned by the civil carriers, is that about right ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Keviener. Only about 350 of those are part of CRAF? 

Mr. Turner. Actually it is 314 that are presently earmarked for 
CRAF out of our airplanes. 

Mr. Keviener. 314? 

Mr. ‘Turner. The 350 is all inclusive, including the irregular opera- 
tors and some corporate aircraft. 

Mr. Ke.ttener. What is the status with respect to CRAF, or what 
are the plans for the other 500 four-engine aircraft 4 

Mr, ‘Turner. Some of the 500, because of their relatively short 
range, are not suitable for CRAF. There is an additional almost 
300 that are suitable and have been modified, and are available for 
CRAF, but not presently assigned to it. 

Mr. Ketitener. Why haven’t they been assigned ¢ 

Mr. Turner. This I don’t know. 

Mr. Keiiener. You mean that the Air Force has not requested 
that they become part of the program ¢ 

Mr. ‘Vurner. ‘To my knowledge they have not requested it. The 
other part of this problem which we believe has not been properly 
taken care of—the civil commercial operation in time of war, con- 
ceivably, will need to be operated in some sort of form. Not as what 
we normally think of as a peacetime commercial enterprise but one 
that will be in direct support of the war effort at that time, carrying 
priority traffic. , 

Now the relationship between that operation, which I refer to in 
my statement as WASP and CRAF, has never been put together to 
determine where the airplanes should best be used. 

From the industry’s standpoint, we feel—and I think everybody 
agrees with this—one of our greatest assets is complete flexibility 
with our mode of transportation. We are not hampered by oceans, 
mountains, or anything else. We can go wherever they want us to 
do the job. 

Mr. Ketiruer. Could you provide for the record a complete in- 
ventory of all the four-engine aircraft suitable for carrying large 
and ' eavy cargo on ocean routes ¢ 
Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; I would be glad to. 
Mr. Keiteuer. Would you do that ! 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 


24297T—58——-11 
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Four-engined aircraft of United States scheduled airlines suitable for carrying 
large or heavy cargo on ocean routes (as of Dec. 1, 1957) 


Mr. Kewiener. Mr. Turner, are there any existing laws which per- 
mit the Department of Defense to seize the desirable planes of a civil 
air carrier and utilize them against the will of the carrier, either in 
a national emergency or state ‘of war? And if there i is, can you cite 
that legislation ? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t know the answer to that question. I would 
be glad to have it checked and furnish it for you. 

Mr. Kevitener. You are not aware there is any such law that would 
permit that ? 

Mr. Turner. I have always understood they could do it but I 
don’t know that there is any law to that effect. 

Mr. Rivers. Right there, may I interject something, Mr. Kelleher, 
please ? 

Mr. Ketieuer. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we had a little discussion on that yesterday, 
Mr. Turner. 

In the absence of placing a man in uniform, do you know of any 

way you can compel or persuade a pilot and/or a crew of a privately 
owned airline to operate in a combat zone ? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t know of any way we could compel them to go 
into a so-called combat zone. I don’t think there would be any need 
to persuade. I thought a lot about some of the questions you asked 
me yesterday about this combat zone stuff, and one of the things that 
certainly has occurred to me is, where is the combat zone the next time ? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. TuRNER. This may be it right here. Actually the operators and 
the pilots on CRAF may be leaving the combat zone when they go on 
an overseas mission. 

Mr. Rivers. Combat zone is any place where the bullets are flying. 

Mr Turner. I agree with that. 

Mr. Rivers. If the bullets are flying in Timbuktu, or Podunk, South 
Carolina, can you persuade the men to fly in that area? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t think we would have to persuade them. 

Mr. Rivers. I wouldn’t say we would. I am like you, I just don’t 
know, but you couldn’t persu: ade them if he is not subject to persuasion. 

Mr. Turner. You couldn’t compel him. 

Mr. Rivers. I don’t think so either. Excuse me, Mr. Kelleher. 

Mr. Keiiruer. Yes, sir. I want to ask one question touched on 
yesterday particularly by Mr. Reece. When industry states they can 
guarantee the availability of civil augmentation of CRAF in 48 howrs 
or less, what exactly are they guaranteeing ¢ 

In other words, assuming ‘the aircraft can be made available, can 
industry guarantee that the crews, ground personnel, other necessary 
equipment, facilities and resources, over which they may not have full 
control, will also be available? Exactly what is the guaranty ? 

Mr. Turner. We have always been able to fulfill contractual ob- 
ligations, and that is what this is, including manning the aircraft. We 
did it during the last war. We maintain we can do it again. We have 
no reason to believe we cannot do it. 
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Mr. Kevirner. Well, it is my understanding—and if I am in- 
correct, correct me—that mae contracts for the use of the CRAF 
airplanes and other resources in an emergency have not been placed 
in force between the Air Force and the CRAF carriers. I think you 
testified to that effect yesterday, that the contract is not a completed 
thing ¢ 

Mr. Turner. That is right, Mr. Kelleher. I think we should note, 
though, this contract which has now been worked on by military and 
industry, combined, has been in Air Force he: adquarters for final re- 
view for over a year now, and we have not been asked to make any 
modifications, so there have been, to my knowledge, no discussions on 
any changes in the terms of that contract in over a year. 

Mr. Kevtitener. You have gone as far as you feel you can go and 
the next move is up to the Air Force / 

Mr. ‘TURNER. The working groups of both military and commercial 
operators arrived at what they hope to be the final draft. This went 
to Air Force headquarters a year ago last month—I believe I am 
correct in saying March 3, 1957—for final review. It is still there. 

Mr. Kruiener. It is still there? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Ketiener. Do you have any personal knowledge as to why 
nothing further has been done ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I understand that it is being thoroughly investigated 
by the Air Force at this time, and has been right along. 

Mr. Ketitener. Wouldn’t you consider it quite important that an 
actual contract be entered into as quickly as possible ? 

Mr. Turner. I think it is desirable, but I believe very sincerely 
that if the whistle blows tonight, we will get the job done. 

Mr. Ketitener. Without a contract? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keviener. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask you one question. Then I will turn it over 
to the members of the committee. You spoke of the expansion of your 
organization, I’m talking about, you represent the industry ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The passenger-carrying industry, of scheduled airlines, 
is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Turner. And cargo. 

Mr. Rivers. Sir? 

Mr. Turner. And cargo. 

Mr. Rivers. And cargo. 

You spoke of the significant inv estment which your people are mak- 
ing because of the faith, in hauling air traffic for the future, by w: ay 
of new inventory ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that based in part on the military potential, or your 
faith in the business that is independent of the military potential ? 

Mr. Turner. To the best of my knowledge, the present commit- 
ments are based on rel: ative ly the same participation in military traffic 
in the next few years that we have at the present time, and I would 
like to comment and this refers to something Mr. Doyle said yester- 
day: That this kind of military traffic, for all Government, not just 
military, but all Government traflic—we are hauling because this is 
the best way for the Government to move it. 
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This is not a subsidy. This is the best way to get the traffic moved. 

Mr. Rivers. So you take the Government into the comprehension 
of your future plans. You regard the Government as just another 
potential customer along with the other 170 million Americans, is 
that right ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir, and a very big customer. 

Mr. Rivers. A very worthwhile customer ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. But the potential of the Government participation to 
your solvent operations is not the reason entirely, or in part—maybe 
a part—for your gamble 

Mr. Turner. Could I have that question read back, I am sorry, sir, 
I got lost. 

Mr. Rivers. Here is what I had in mind. In your expansion pro- 
gram, which means keeping your organization current, by way of 
larger planes, more efficient planes s, and faster planes of all cate- 
gories—piston, turbo, and jets, reciprocating engines and DC-—7-C’s 
and the turbo and the new version of whatever 133 is, and the pas- 
senger version of the KC—135, and 707, whatever it may be—your ex- 
pean program is based on your faith in your capacity to sell air 

transportation to the American people or to the military participa- 
tion, in whole or in part ? 

Mr. Turner. To the military, to the extent that we are doing it at 
the present time. We hope to increase our participation in military, 
completely aside from this, just as a straight sales approach. This is 
what we are in business for. 

Mr. Becker. Isn’t that the main purpose of your being here—one of 
of the main purposes / 

Mr. Turner. Certainly, sir. We are in that business. 

Mr. Becker. That is right. I wanted to get it on the record at this 
time. 

Mr. Turner. It is not the primary objective. 

Mr. Rivers. You want to get more Government business / 

Mr. Turner. Certainly, we want to get more business of every kind. 

Mr. Rivers. That is one of the reasons you are buying new inven- 
tories ¢ 

Mr. Turner. To the best of my knowledge, no orders have been 
placed at the present time, based on the proposition we will get an 
increasing share of the Government business. This is what we are 
asking for. 

Mr. Rivers. Suppose the Department of Defense told you you won’t 
get any more Government business than you are getting—this is it. 
Would you go on with the expansion programs, with the orders you 
have pli aced with the airplane industry ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I see absolutely no reason why we should not, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The expansion is not based on the military participa- 
tion, other than what you have? 

Mr. Turner. I believe this is correct, sir. We haven’t maintained 
that it is. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Turner. It may help you, Mr. Chairman, if I insert one figure 
in the record here, because I think this will put it in perspective. 

Mr. Rivers. I want you when you leave this hearing, when you will 


4 


have completed, to feel that we have given you every opportunity to 
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make your position clear, and I hope that you feel that we have given 
you every respect to which you are entitled. 

Mr. Turner. You certainly have, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I want you to insert ‘everything , because this is as much 
your country as it is mine, I want you to understand that. 

Mr. Turner. I thought it might—— 

Mr. Rivers. I want you to understand I don’t have a corner on the 
patriotic market. I want you to understand that. You go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Turner. I thought it might help the committee in their ‘per- 
spective on this thing if I gave ‘them one figure. During fiscal year 
1957, out of the tot al of all of our revenues, of all of our members, 
both domestic and international, that part of ‘the business which came 
from the Department of Defense was 6.7 percent. I thought that 
figure might help you. 

The following passengers and tons carried via MATS were moved by commer- 
cial aircraft: 


Passengers Tons, cargo 
and mail 





190, 466 17, 482 


Fiscal 1957 
171, 025 | 4. £83 


Ist half fiscal 1958_._- 


ac 


Mr. Rivers. If more were allocated to the industry, as a whole, 
what about the less stable carriers? W hat about if they came to you 
and said, “Let me get in on some of that”? How would you reconcile 
that situation ? 

Mr. Turner. Very frankly, Mr. Chairman, I would try to stay out 
of that as far as I could. We represent all of the scheduled carriers 
and when it gets into the area of dividing traffic between carriers, 
this is something that we don’t have anything to do with. 

Mr. Rivers. Say the Pan American, or one of the big carriers—I 
don’t know what Pan American’s sc! hedules are- neither TWA, nor 
Eastern. I know Eastern doesn’t have too many overwater flights, 
so far as I know. 

I think they have a few to Puerto Rico. Of course, that Puerto 
Rico business is pretty lush, from Puerto Rico to New York City, 
I understand. 

But a talking about the long hauls. One of the big carriers 
will say, “I have the know-how. I have the inventories. Give it to 
me. I can do it cheaper.” Wouldn't that in effect be a monopoly or 
cartel proposition, unless it were based entirely on competition to 
get the business ? 

Mr. Turner. We don’t get involved in that at all, Mr. Rivers. 
This might be the kind of sales argument they would make to the 
Department of Defense or to any other customer, but we don’t try 
to maintain whether it is a good or bad argument. 

Mr. Rivers. I will finish with this question. Do you concede that 
military preparedness, security, and existence or survival, if you 
please, can successfully be argued i in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t concede that ? 

Mr. Turner. Concede that it can be successfully argued in dollars 
and cents? 
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Mr. Rivers. I say, Do you concede that preparedness, survival, or 
readiness—do you concede that it cannot he argued in dollars and 
cents ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I understand you to ask me the last time that it can’t. 
I don’t think that dollars and cents are the determining factors. I 
think that answers your question. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. I felt certain you would say that. 
That isall. What about the other members? 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman, if you will indulge me. There has 
been a lot of discussion, Mr. Turner, in relation to costs, operation 
of MATS and the civil airlines. We have been informed that MATS 
has an average cost of operation for all of its routes, including the 
less efficient ones, which is somewhat higher than some of the com- 
mercial rates. 

The question is in consideration of all these factors, do you con- 
sider it valid to compare MATS’ overall average ton- mile cost to 
commercial rates on specific routes ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; I do not, and on page 26 of my testimony we 
discuss some of the costs that are normally attributed to that type of 
operation which to the best of our belief, are not included in MATS 
costs. 

Mr. Brcxer. Will you concede that the average costs of MATS, 
because of the average being worked out on all of its routes, rather 
than specific routes, would natur ally be higher ? 

In other words, the airlines are oper ating on specific routes whereas 
MATS is not operating on specific routes 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. That the costs, therefore, would be higher—the aver- 
age costs would not be comparable? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t believe I have enough information to make a 
judgment on that, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Well, the costs are very much involved here. One 
other question I would like to ask you is this: One of the purposes of 
your being here, your motives, both patriotic and from a profit stand- 
point, at the present time the airlines are those seeking to utilize their 
aircraft with more Government business, particularly that which is 
carried on MATS; is that correct ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Are your aircraft flying now cargo planes on the cargo 
lines distinctly cargo, and those on passenger and cargo, are they 

carrying their capacity now? 

Mr. Turner. To the best of my knowledge they are not, s 
haven’t got any very recent figures on that. 

Mr. Becxer. I think we ought to have some. 

Mr. Turner. I would be glad to supply them. 

Mr. Becker. We ought to know specifically whether or not you are 
carrying to capacity now on routes MATS are flying, whether or not 
you could utilize more cargo or more passengers on specific routes. 

(The information is as follows: ) 

The following information is obtained from the answers to a questionnaire 
distributed to the civil air carriers by the Senate special subcommittee 
investigating MATS. 


The commercial carriers reporting said MATS competition has caused them 
to discontinue or decrease service on overseas routes. Seventy-two percent of 
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the 21 replies received by the subcommittee reported an estimated loss as high 
as $118 million for July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957, and $50 million for July 1, 
1957, to March 10, 1958. Thirty-eight percent of the affected airlines discon- 
tinued or decreased services due to MATS competition. One airline reported 
that in February 1958 MATS carried 2,260 tons of cargo and 6,500 passengers 
across the Pacific and 12,000 passengers plus 3,800 tons of cargo across the 
Atlantic. This airline in the same period had 5 Constellations and DC—6’s idle 
with carrying capacity of 3,000 passengers or 600 tons of cargo. During January 
1958 this carrier had operating losses of $250,000 because of idle planes while 
MATS figures were much like those of February. One airline operating a route 
duplicated by MATS has 1 out of 2 seats vacant on almost every flight. 

Another airline (1) during the summer of 1957 had a contract with private 
construction companies for the movement of cargo and personnel to Greenland. 
MATS, on this same run, moved 95 percent of the tons even though the airline 
company was able and willing to move all of the tonnage. (2) During Novem- 
ber and December 1957, even though the airline had a contract with ICEM for 
the carriage of refugees from Europe to the United States, the fact that MATS 
stepped in and carried the Hungarian refugees idled the equipment of the 
airline, costing the company $600,000 in loss revenue. 

In answer to a similar question posed by the Senate subcommittee studying 
the MATS problem, the reports of the airlines involved ranged from zero hours 
to 48 hours. 

The majority would be ready from 10 to 12 hours. 

Mr. Turner. I can tell you definitely as far as passengers are con- 
cerned, there 1 is a great deal of unused capacity on all of our carriers, 
both on MATS’ routes and off at the present time. 

Mr. Becker. At any given time today, Mr. Turner, if MATS deter- 
mined that 75 military ‘personnel must be flown to a certain area, can 
you give them that capacity at once? 

Mr. Turner. If we have service to that area, I would judge today 
that we could. 

Mr. Becker. You say “I would judge,” sir. Would you say specifi- 
cally that you will and ¢ an do so? 

Mr. Turner. I am not in a position to answer that question without 
checking with the carriers. If you wish to give us any number of spe- 
cific examples, I would be delighted to check them out. 

Mr. Becker. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Turner, is the ques- 
tion whether we need all these MATS planes as well as crews and 
maintenance operations to take care of the particular situation I am 
asking you about now. 

[f you are not able to say now in your testimony here that you can 
do that, then we are going to have MATS in being as it is. 

Mr. Turner. We can take 

Mr. Becker. Because we have to move the military personnel in, 
we will say, an 8-hour or 10-hour or 24-hour maximum limitation. 

Mr. Turner. We can take care of a great deal of additional traffic 
today, now, on all of the routes that our members operate, and that 
is the most definitive answer I can give you without checking the 
specific carriers. 

Mr. Becker. Well, it doesn’t satisfy me, Mr. Turner, and I hoped 
to have been satisfied. 

Mr. Turner. I would be delighted to furnish anything that would 
satisfy you, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. I wish you would furnish us something specifically to 
prove to this committee—to my mind, any way—that to serve any 
purpose of MATS today, you could on a given moment’s notice— 
when I say a moment’s notice, I am talking about a matter of hours— 
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take care of the traffic they would demand, whether it would be SAC 
forces, or some other forces of the military, whether you could do it at 
that given time. 

Mr. Turner. Possibly I misunderstood your question, Mr. Becker. 
If you are asking me, could we take care of anything that the military 
threw at us on short notice, I have to answer “No.” 

Mr. Becker. I didn’t mean that. I meant whether the capability 
of your craft—within the capability of your present craft, both 
cargo and passenger. 

Mr. Turner. I see. 

Mr. Becker. That is the question I am asking you. 

Mr. Rivers. May I interject there? Do you mind if I interject? 

Mr. Becker. Certainly not. 

Mr. Rivers. That is one of the reasons that I understand that 72- 
hour deadline, so to speak, or that figure of 72, or 48, is where you 
come into being to give you the opportunity to do what you can’t do 
now, and we wouldn’t have the right to expect you to do, so, there- 
fore, we ought to have something in the interim. 

Mr. Turner. May I comment on that, excuse me, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. Go ahead. 

Mr. Turner. I think it is important we understand this figure. 
Mr. Rivers, it is 48 hours, not 72 hours. And the 48 hours is for the 
last airplane in CRAF to be ready, not the first one. 

Mr. Rivers. But 1 hour, none could be expected to be on the runway ? 

Mr. Turner. One of the biggest contributors—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is not the conception of CRAF, is it ? 

Mr. Turner. The conception is we will have all of them available 
in 48 hours. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right; not in 48 minutes. 

Mr. Turner. We have never been asked to have it ready in 48 
minutes. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you haven’t, I am not arguing with you; 
it wouldn’t be right. 

Mr. Turner. If they want it in 48 minutes, we would be glad to 
take a look at it. What happened in World War II and, in my 
judgment, it might happen again if we have to use this thing, we were 
ready at the end of a telephone call. Scheduled flights were landed 
at the next airport, everybody was kicked off, and the airplanes went 
to work for the military. This can happen again today. 

Mr. Becker. Getting back to my question. I am not now, for the 
purpose of my questioning, determining in my mind, talking about 
the emergency—the 48-hour emergency. 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Because you are not talking about the 48-hour emer- 
gency, in trying to secure that portion of the MATS cargo that you 
believe should be transported on commercial lines, or passengers that 
should be transported on commercial lines. 

That is what I am concerning my question with right now, is 
whether or not you have the availability to do this job at the time 
or any given time that MATS has to move this cargo or a number of 
passengers. 

I would like to get from you in the record whether or not you have 
that availability of space in order to do the job on any of your airline 
routes. 
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Mr. Turner. I think we would have to know the size of the job and 
the route that we are talking about, Mr. Becker, before I can give you 
a good answer to the question—a truthful answer to it. Because 
obviously this determines how many airplanes it takes, and every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Becker. But don’t you see, sir, that if at any time the military 
had to depend upon waiting for "*MATS—and I’m not talking about 
a war emergency now—I’m talking about the emergencies that are 
arising all over the world at the present time, and shooting eargo all 
over the place, and certain passengers—the military can’t wait ‘until 
the association meets or somebody meets to find out whether or not 
they can handle this given cargo. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Becker, maybe it would help you, sir, if I ex- 
plained to you how we handle that today, because we get ealls from 
the military for this kind of a movement, if I understand your ques- 
tion correctly. 

We have, as a matter of fact right here in Washington, in our asso- 
ciation office, a military bureau. The Government agencies, particu- 
larly the military, call that bureau whenever they have a need to 
move people or things in groups, in large numbers. 

We are in constant touch, through “that militar bureau, not only 
with our individual members, but we keep up-to- date records almost 
to the minute, of what their c apability i is, and in very, very short time 
we are able to answer the military, tell them w hether or not we can 
move the traffic, and how much it w ‘iil cost. 

Mr. Becker. Let me ask you this question. That is very interest- 
ing and informative. 

Do you feel, then, right today, MATS is moving cargo and pas- 
sengers that the civil airlines have c apacity for right now ¢ - 

Mr. Turner. Absolutely. 

Mr. Becxer. And that you feel that the airlines are paying taxes 
to the Government to support our military and all our branches of 
the Government, are entitled to a fairer share of the cargo that is 
being transported by MATS, and the hy airlines could be utilized 
cheaper than the cost of operating MATS 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. I have one more question here, I don’t want to take 
too long. 

One thing I would like to say to you, Mr. Turner, having been 
raised very “close by the start of aviation and flying in the United 
States, Roosevelt Field, and having been associated with many of 
the men in the industry that first started it, I do want to say this 
for the record that you and many others, crew members, pilots, as 
well as operators of our civil airlines, many, many of them have very 
fine military records and have accomplis 1ed many great things in 
time of war as well as in time of peace in this country. 

I recognize that, I think we all recognize that here. 

Mr. Turner. I appreciate that statement, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker. When Mr. Rivers asks whether or not we must com- 
pensate a cost to the taxpayers of this country to maintain not only 
a combat force, but a supporting force at all times today—at all times 
today, not just a waiting for emergencies, but today, and utilize that 
force and keep it in being and proficient, and thereby because of that 
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necessity, we must bear the end expense, why the utilization of that 
force. ‘Thereby, by doing that, the airlines are not getting what they 
believe they should get in the way of the additional cargo and pas- 
sengers. 

I recognize that fact, but I do hope that before you leave here, or 
before this question is entirely settled that the airlines, and many of 
the men that I know, can be more satisfied with the handling of cargo 
on certain routes that I have discussed with certain of the airline 
officials—just the cargo people I am talking about now, not the pas- 
sengers—perhaps something better can be worked out. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher, did you complete your questioning? 

Mr. Kevtiener. Yes, I did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. I have two more questions, but I want to ask the mem- 
bers of the committee if they have questions. Mr. Patterson, do you 
have any questions? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, I havea couple of questions. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Partrerson. Mr. Turner, during the height of the tourist sea- 
son, do you or the airlines that you represent, do they experience any 
difficulties in complying with the requests of the Department of 
Defense in handling personnel or freight during that critical period ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir, we have some difficulty, particularly when we 
are talking about a specific trip or a specific day. 

Mr. Parrerson. I am not talking now about an emergency, I am 
talking about the average tourist season, when the whole world is 
at peace, somebody in the Department of Defense calls up and says, 
I want X airline to transport 200 soldiers into Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Do you have any difficulties, and if so, what are they ? 

Mr. Turner. I don’t know of specific cases, but I would judge there 
are times during the peak season where a movement as large as 200 
would take some little arranging. I would estimate that we could 
do it, though, in a reasonable length of time. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, what, in your estimation, would be a reason- 
able length of time? 

Mr. Turner. Oh, we could do it over a 24-hour period, something 
like that. 

Mr. Patrerson. Would you cancel, then, the tickets that have been 
purchased by tourists? 

Mr. Turner. Oh, no, sir. We cannot do that. 

Mr. Patrerson. Well, who would receive the preference? The 
Department of Defense or the tourist ? 

Mr. Turner. If the tourists were already booked, whoever has the 
reservations would receive preference, but what we would do in a 
case like this is attempt to run some extra sections, charter, or what- 
ever was needed to take care of it, with additional equipment. 

Mr. Parrerson. Another thing, then, that enters my mind, in lis- 
tening to the various questions asked this morning about expense: 
How much would it cost, in your opinion for the airlines to run an 
actual test for CRAF or for MATS ? 

Mr. Turner. I couldn’t—— 
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Mr. Partrerson. If the Department of Defense called you up and 
said, we would like to have a simulated run on your preparedness, 
on what you can actually do if you were called upon to go into that 
program ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I don’t know, and I have no approximation of what 
the cost would be. A test somewhat similar to the one I think you 
are talking about was conducted last spring. I don’t know whether 
any cost figures were ever worked up. 

Mr. Kew a. That was only Pan-Am, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Turner. No, Mr. Kelleher. There were two tests included in 
our test month. One was the general test conducted by MATS. I be- 
lieve Colonel Brecht is in the room. He knows more about it than 
anybody else—that was conducted last spring to determine the readi- 
ness and the ability to respond of the aircraft assigned to CRAF. 

That was one test that was conducted. As we stated in our testi- 
mony, we were disappointed with the results of that test. We did 
not have all of our planes ready in the 48 hours that we were supposed 
to have, there were a number of ditferent reasons for it. A lot of 
things have been done since then to try to correct it. 

x he other test was a test conducted without anybody knowing about 
it, by Pan American only on their own aircraft. That was a com- 
pletely different test. But the one that I was referring to in my 
answer to Mr. Patterson was the complete industry test conducted 
under the direction and control of MATS last spring. 

Mr. Parrerson. The results you say were not. satisfactory ? 

Mr. Turner. The results—— 

Mr. Parrerson. The first tests where the entire industry was 
involved ¢ 

Mr. Turner. It was not satisfactory to us, sir, and I am sure it was 
not satisfactory to the military. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Patterson, would you yield ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you say the responsible oflicer who represents 
MATS in an operation like that is in the room, what did you say his 
name is? 

Mr. TurNeER. Serr el Brecht, I think. 

Mr. Rivers. Say Colonel Brecht were to come to you next week, 
or the week after, once of the top movements for the tourist spring 
season, and say, “I want X numbes of planes to run this simulated 
test Mr. Patterson referred to.” Do you feel that would be unrealis- 
tic or unfair or unfairly taxing your commitments by way of obli- 
gated traffic to which you had sold space aboard your ships, or do 
you think that would be realistic ? 

Mr. Turner. I think we are talking about 2 or 3 different things 
here, Mr. Rivers. 

First, if this is a problem to just move traffic, however it can be 
moved in ordinary peacetime commercial operation, that is one thing. 
If this is an alert test of CRAF, going further than last spring's test, 
and including moving airplanes into position, which we actually 
didn’t do last spring, that is something else again. 

Mr. Parrerson. But there are two different conditions there, too. 
Last spring you were informed and you were prepared. Working 
now on the assumption the chairman is taking into consideration, that 
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you are not going to be given the notice that you were last spr ing, and 
to go into operation immediately during the height of the tourist sea- 
son is the question. 

Mr. Turner. Is this asa wartime emergency ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, put it ona wartime emer ewency. 

Mr. Turner. If it is a wartime emergency basis, there is no ques- 
tion about canceling trips and every thing else, the airplanes go to 
CRAF. 

Mr. Parrerson. Now what would you do under simulated con- 
ditions? 

Mr. Turner. Simulated conditions, we can do a great deal of it 
with everything we have now as a paper exercise. When we get be- 
yond that, and to the point of actually canceling schedules, frankly 
T have never taken a look at that one. 

Mr. Rivers. It wouldn’t be realistic, that was my question. 

Mr. Turner. Qh, it could be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Which would you rather have, a capacity load of civil- 
ians or a capacity load of military personnel ? 

Mr. Turner. Being ex-military, I am taking a position that I would 
rather have the military. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Turner, last week in the paper there appeared an 
article that the CAB was asked to investigate commercial airlines that 
assigned more tickets than they had seats. What do you do in this 
case we are talking about ? 

Mr. Parrerson. That applies to the tourists. 

Mr. Byrne. Apply that to Mr. Patterson’s question about the tour- 
ists. 

Mr. Turner. I am sorry I don’t get the connection. 

Mr. Parrerson. You said to me, when I asked you about an airlift, 
military personnel during the height of the tourist season, that you 
would cancel—or you would not cancel tourists who are in Europe. 

Mr. Turner. That is right. 

Mr. Patrrerson. But now you you can go just one step further. 
What do you do with these oversales that your people make? 

Mr. Byrne. Do you have a standby list ? 

Mr. Turner. Maybe I am missing something here. 

Mr. Patrerson. You are going to prolong the stay in Europe much 
longer for either the military or these additional people you have 
sold tickets to? 

Mr. Rivers. If the gentlemen will permit, you say it is unlawful to 
cancel a reservation; is that right? 

Mr. Turner. Without cause; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t it equally unlawful to sell 2 tickets for 1 seat? 

Mr. Turner. Sure. 

Mr. Rivers. That was his question. 

Mr. Byrne. You do. 

Mr. Turner. We don’t do it intentially. 

Mr. Byrne. Many a night I have had to stand down at the airport 
as a standby. 

Mr. Turner. Not with a confirmed reservation. 

Mr. Byrne. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know how many people you can carry on a 
plane? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. 
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Mr. Rivers. How can you sell 2 tickets for 1 seat? 

Mr. Turner. I would be glad to try to give you the answer, Mr. 
Rivers. It will take a long time. 

Mr. Rivers. In my country, when you are attritioned, you are out 
of business. You either die, or you disappear. 

So the concept that that can be taken care of by the man failing 
to get to the airport ? 

Mr. Turner. That is not the concept of it, that is the end result 
a lot of times. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t mind running an airplane empty if you have 
people on the seats, do you? 

Mr. Turner. Beg pardon ? 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t mind running the airplane empty if you 
have the seats paid for, do you? 

Mr. Turner. We don’t have that except in charter work, but in 
common carrier, we don’t have it. If the ticket is bought and not 
used, the ticket is refundable, all except $3. 

Mr. Rivers. What does the contract say on the ticket? I have 
forgotten. 

Mr. Byrne. 1 year. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean if they are going to give you notice of cancel- 
lation, do they require a notice ? 

Mr. Turner. There is a penalty of $3 if you hold the reservation 
until departure time, and don’t s show up. But that is not much on a 
$150 ticket. 

Mr. Byrne. Suppose you have a reservation and when you get there 
and they say you are on standby, how does that happen ? 

Mr. Turner. That happens because of mistakes. 

Mr. Parrerson. Is that the result of a backlog? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; we don’t have such things as a backlog in 
the commercial passe nger operation. 

Mr. Parrerson. I didn’t hear that last one. I want to hear what 
the gentleman said. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Turner. We do not have such a thing as a backlog in the com- 
mercial passenger operation in common carriage. 

Mr. Parrerson. Therefore, that would never affect a movement of 
military personnel? There would be no such thing as a backlog. 
You take care of the tourists who have reservations, is that correct? 

Mr. Turner. We take care of everybody who has reservations, re- 
gardless of who they are, sir. The nearest thing we have to a back- 
log i is for people who have asked for seats, we tell them, “No, we are 
sorry We can’t give you one; but we will confirm it to you if somebody 
cancels.” This is what we call a waiting list. 

Mr. Parrerson. Does the military take preference over those people 
who are on a standby list ¢ 

Mr. Turner. As a common carriage operator in that area, we are 
required to take people as they come. 

Mr. Parrerson. You know, starting now, within the next month, 
with all the programs and so forth that are going on, it is almost 
impossible to get a seat on a commercial airline. 

Now the question I want to know is, When that happens, where does 
the military come in, if you are going to have a contract to carry them ? 
Do you cut out a certain amount of travel, or how do you handle 
them ? 
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Mr. Turner. Let me try to make it real clear. If you are talking 
about a contract operation, Mr. Patterson, the two are not connected. 

Mr. Patrerson. If I am sitting over in the Department of Defense, 
and I call you up, and I say I have 500 soldiers I want to move, and 
it is at the height of the tourist season, can you move them? 

Mr. Turner. In a reasonable time I think we can move them, sir, 
yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. I have a deadline to meet, then what do you do? 

Mr. Turner. Well, obviously we can keep increasing the numbers 
and reducing the time to the point where eventually we cannot do 
it. So I think what we are talking about is a relative problem, the 
size of the problem, when it occurs, between what points, and the way 
the majority of the requests we have gotten from the military or the 
rest of the Government departments, we are able to handle them. 
The point we are trying to make in this, in our whole presentation, is 
that if we had some assurance that we were going to be called on to do 
more of that work in peacetime, we would purchase additional ca- 
pacity in order to handle it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Of course, insurance there would be pretty hard 
to give, for the simple reason there are certain things going on in 
this world today that are not outright emergencies, but they at times 
call for the movement of specified military personnel to a particular 
point. 

Mr. Turner. This we understand, sir, and that is why we speak of 
assurance instead of guaranty. We recognize the problem. 

Mr. Rivers. In that connection I would like to say this, this is a 
very important point. 

If we were to need to carry 10,000 troops of all categories and all 
descriptions, of all services, to Indonesia, for instance, and securit y of 
movement is always essential. You don’t know where the Russians 
move their people in the various locations. 

Wouldn’t it be more secure for the MATS who operate those 
lines every day, day in and day out, to carry these troops without fan- 
fare and trumpets, than to mobilize the civilian airlines with all the 
headlines and the first people to read it would be the Russians 
wouldn’t it be more security to have your own craft to carry it with 
less fanfare than to have to mobilize the craft ! 

Mr. Turner. In that situation, I would certainly say yes, sir, but 
I don’t think there is anything in what we have presented to you, Mr. 
Rivers, that is in contradiction to that. 

Mr. Rivers. So you have no idea of affecting the number of air- 
craft that the MATS have, tune- up, service, profic ient crews ready, 
capable of transporting that X number of troops. You don’t have 
any objection to that ? 

Mr. Turner. We would hope to try to help them to be more 
efficient. 

Mr. Rivers. I am talking about security—regardless of the cost. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Turner. I agree with that. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you agree there would be more security, less pub- 
licity, and more in keeping with the possible plan enunciated by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to which you haven’t got access, and couldn’t 
be expected to have access; isn’t that right ? 
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Mr. Turner. We completely agree with that, Mr. Rivers, and I 
think you are citing an example ‘of the thing we mentioned in here 
as the MATS mission of highly classified jobs that need to be done. 

Mr. Rivers. Sir Charles Keightly, or whatever his name is, who 
got in the Suez thing with the French and British, he is alleged to 
have stated that because of the absence of air tr ansport for troops 
over which the military had control, was one of the reasons for the 
failure of the Suez operation. 

Now, are youina position to question that statement ? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, you are not. You don’t know what the plan 
was. 

You say here, Mr. Sharp testified that the Air Force does not and 
the Nation -annot rely upon civil aircraft to perform emergency tasks 
in the first critical hours and days. Mr. Sharp failed according to 
you, however, to give any reasons why the Air Force believes this. 

Now do you think you are entitled to reasons ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; I frankly do, because we are attempting to 
play a larger part in this sort of an operation if we can practically 
do it. 

Mr. Rivers. You can’t expect to be given a military plan that they 
have got locked over here in the Defense Department / 

Mr. Turner. I don’t believe we are asking for that, sir, in that 
statement. 

Mr. Rivers. You have it in your statement here, that they didn’t 
give it to you. 

Mr. Turner. I think possibly reasons would not necessarily involve 
any breach of security. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to finish with General Smith, he wanted to 
get back to Scott Field where his headquarters are. 

Mr. Parrerson. I just have one more question. 

Mr. Rivers. General Smith, how long do you think it will take 
you, sir? 

General Smtru. Mine shouldn’t take more than 5 minutes, sir, then 
I am prepared for questioning. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s finish with the witness as soon as we can. I have 
got to leave here at 5 minutes to 12. I have a bill on the floor. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Turner, would it be too much to ask your asso- 
ciation to work up a cost sheet on this test alert for CRAF, or would 
that be a gigantic job for you ? 

Mr. Turner. A cost sheet on the running of a test ? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; if it is 

Mr. Turner. Without defining the actual test, and how far we 
would go on it, it would be, I think, almost impossible, Mr. Patterson. 
Perhaps the thing that would help you most would be to see what cost 
figures we have available as a result of the tests last spring, and MATS 
can give you the terms and conditions of that test. Would this help 
you at all? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. I would certainly undertake to get whatever figures 
we have available along those lines. 

Mr. Parrerson. I have finished. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Answers to question on page 423 of the record: 14 airlines participating show 
a total cost of about $3,500. 

Mr. Doy.e. In restudying your very informative statement, I call 
attention to page 20, the paragraph w hich starts “Step 3.” The second 
statement in that paragraph, I think, is the nubbins of your whole 
statement. I will read it: 

Today the military capability as represented by the MATS fleet is measured 


against the military requirement, and the civilians are requested to allocate the 
CRAF sufficient airplanes to do the rest. 


Now notice this— 


This reversal is made necessary by the tremendous civil expansion which has 
taken place. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee: That, to me, 
is the clear issue. In other words, the civilian lines are asking the 
military to reverse their policy of having MATS ready to do what the 
military feels is an absolute and essential job. 

That is your own language. 

Mr. Turner. That is not what the language says, I don’t think, 
Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doy.tz. Well I went through grammar school. 


Today the military capability is represented by the MATS fleet as measured 
against the military requirement, and the civil airlines are requested to allocate 
CRAF sufficient airplanes to do the rest. 
Don’t you say there that the military capability is measured against 
their own military requirement ¢ 
Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; that is what that says. 
Mr. Doyie. You say that a reversal in policy is necessary ? 
Mr. Turner. But not that reversal, Mr. Doyle. Let me try to put 
it this way. 
Mr. Doyte. A reversal in military policy is what you say. 
Mr. Turner. I don’t believe so—maybe I am, but I don’t think so. 
Mr. Doyix. What do you refer to as being reversed 
Mr. Turner. We have a military requirement. The present policy 
is in determining how to move that requirement. We take the size 
of MATS, and w vhatever is left over they ask us to do. We maintain 
that due to the change in our fleets, since this plan was first devised, 
the CRAF plan, that we are capable of doing, without jeopardizing 
the security of the national defense plan or anything, a greater piece 
of that job and the reversal we are recommending is that our capability 
be measured against the requirement first, and that MATS be able 
to do the rest of it? 
Mr. Doyie. That isa reversal. At the present time the MATS poli- 
cy is to protect national defense up to the maximum of the MATS re- 
sponsibility which is assigned by the Joint Chiefs, under charter. 
Now, therefore, in this paragraph, and throughout your statement, 
as I get it—I don’t criticize you for wanting more business and mak- 
ing more profits, I don’t criticize you at all—but you are asking Con- 
gress, in your statement, to make a reversal in policy and place the 
civilian airplane ¢ capacity up where the MATS policy has to be judged 
according to the civilian capacity being used more. 
Now th: at is your issue, as I see it. I am not criticizing you for it, 
because you are in the business of making money, and I “complime nt 
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you on trying to make more money, but at the same time, Mr. Witness, 

you haven't, in my judgment—lI say it with all respect—I feel like 

Mr. Becker and Mr. Patterson, I am a little bit uncomfortable or not 

satisfied on certain points, but ike Mr. Becker asked you a very im- 

Pee question and he apparently wasn’t satisfied with your answer, 
ecause he indicated that, and I feel that way. 

I feel that there is a whole lot you haven’t been able to answer on 
pertinent questions. I think the record will show that. I think we 
ought to get those answers, Mr. Chairman, before we are asked to 
make a decision, if you can get the answers. 

Mr. Becker. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. Once thing that disturbs me, Mr. Turner, in relation to 
Mr. Doyle’s statement as to my feeling, that in the generalities of the 
statement—there are specific recommendations here you have, that 
I am in sympathy wi:h—but in the very specifics, one of the objects 
of this hearing today, in regard to MATS, take the argument of cargo, 

“argo lines, dealing di tine thy with that. 

Do you think we could get in the record—not now, but in the 
record—specific cases where MATS is moving cargo today, where it is 
believed by the cargo lines they could move it more expeditiously and 
at less cost? Do you think we could get some specific areas in the 
record? 1] think we can. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir, we certainly can. 

Mr. Becker. Why not put some in the record where we have some 
specific cases today? I think we would be in a much better position 
then to analyze the thing snd come up with a better conclusion. 

Mr. Turner. We would be delighted to furnish that, sir. I am 
sorry I didn’t understand that was what you wanted. 

Mr. Brcxer. I would like to base my reasoning and findings on some 
specifics, rather than generalities. 

While we have respect for both sides of this issue, the military and 
your civil operation, both being vital to both our economy and national 
defens se, and combined both being vital, at the same time, I would like 
to see some specifics today, right ‘today , and perhaps tomorrow, where 
there is cargo being moved by MATS, that could be inoved today in 
civil cargo pl: ines expeditiously and at less cost to the (;overnment. 

Mr. Turner. We will be glad to furnish some information. 

(The information is as follows :) 

These are but a few examples from the airlines and are not intended to be 
complete. 

Pacific-Northern Airline reports extensive competition fron. MATS between 
Seattle and Anchorage, Kodiak and Anchorage, and Anchorage and King Salmon. 
The airline reports that traffic flow is such between these points that MATS 
flights vary froin 4 or 5 per week to aS many as several per day, particularly 
between Anchorage and King Salmon. This carrier reports flying between these 
same points with low ioad factors, and has had to reduce schedules where flights 
could have been included between these points, were it not for MATS competition. 
The airline reports that without MATS competition, it would be able to cut its 
subsidy by $1 million per year. 

In addition to this specific case, American-flag carriers operating in the 
Atlantic-Europe and Atlantic-Africa-.fideast areas, such as TWA, Pan-American, 
and Seaboard & Western, and in the Pacifi* areas, such as Pan-American, North- 
west, and Flying Tigers have cited specific instances where MATS is moving 
cargo that they could move more expeditiously and at less cost. Alaska Airlines 
refers to MATS competition between Seattle and Fairbanks, Anchorage and Fair- 
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banks, and other points in that area. Slick Airways is no longer operating its 
scheduled services. It reports that during the first 3 months of 1958, Slick suf- 
fered a drop in traffic from MATS valued at between $2 to $3 million. 

Northwest observes that in the area south of Tokyo their services could have 
handled the traffic transported by MATS. These points at Tokyo-Okinawa, 
Tokyo-Tiapeh, Okinawa-Tiapeh, Okinawa-Manila, and Tokyo-Manila. 

In the area west of Tokyo, we understand that the military is currently operat- 
ing the following volume of service over routes served by Northwest: 


| Number of l-way trips per 











month 
Segment | of sie : dj ie 
| Northwest | Military 
Ee ks Li ebeaghis dbo bd cnbiebdd quale tom dnideinn 26 112 
 tninnntnancehenentchscndgnnsaptibeeenecneiubieeeieen 38 | 154 
Okinawa-Manila ca. 34 | 28 
Okinawa-Taipeo - 12 | 28 
at ie nar ede ated ase ar anwekeasconnabhia aad ct 8 | 28 


Between Seattle and Anchorage, Alaska, MATS’ April 1958 schedules indicate 
the following volume of service: 

Number of 

1-way trips 


el ala hd eecarins shied ad crea nhenmenmnis es eaiaepinaianerainiomeniniadipepen 30 
i ech iia linc dahil bicgite isla cihanierneceh eaepnineerine arena er ltirae site ee aret ies 00 
STU Sk a Sa cee clas dn etl leh de eee 60 


In April 1958 Northwest Airlines will operate approximately 170 1-way trips 
in this market. 

While not able to furnish a complete picture of the large volume cf traffic 
earried by MATS, the large volume of services operated indicates that extensive 
diversion of traffic from commercial carriers is present. 

Since we do not have access to records on the volume of traffic of various types 
being carried by MATS, we are not able to estimate the total volume of traffic 
which would otherwise be available to the services provided by Northwest Air- 
lines. Northwest, on a substantially smaller volume of services, produced about 
$27 million in revenue in the year 1957, which gives some idea of the large 
dollar value of the traffic being carried on the far more extensive operations of 
MATS in the Pacific area. 

Mr. Becker. I would like to see it. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We have a great responsibility here. We have tried, 
and it is the intention of this committee to be sure—I can’t make this 
committee do anything—this committee’s mind is wide open. I have 
been on the Armed Services Committee since I came to Congress 18 
years ago, and I have lived with the military long enough th: at I don’t 
care whether they like what I say or not. That doesn’t make a bit of 
difference to me, and that goes for anybody else in the military. 

I will treat them all with the same respect that I treat you, and I 
have tried to, but we have a job to do, and your testimony is impor- 
tant to this committee. We value it because it gives us things per- 
chance we weren’t familiar with. Our hearing “wouldn't have been 
complete if it were not for the fact you were permitted to give your 
side of the story. We value your testimony. 

Mr. Doyte. May I add this? 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say this: We are happy that you came, be- 

cause it has helped us, and we have no feeling—it is not our inten- 
tion that you feel that you haven’t made a contribution, because you 
have. In the preparation of our ultimate report, your testimony and 
vour response to the inquiries of the members of the committee will be 
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ery helpful, and we are very glad you came and gave us your own 
time and those of your associates. 

It wasn’t easy to prepare this 30-page statement, I am sure of that, 
and we want to thank you for doing that. 

Mr. Turner. I thank you for ieaine us to come before you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Doyte. I think all the committee joins in the chairman’s state- 
ment—I do—but I did want the gentleman as witness here to get my 
present mental attitude. I don’ think you have substantiated the 
very fine statement with factual data sufficient to enable me to come 
to an opinion in support of your statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Byrne. We are going to try to get General Smith 
on; let’s see if we can’t finish shortly. 

Mr. Byrne. Mr. Chairman, following Mr. Doyle’s question, I 
would like to ask Mr. Turner this question. Mr. Turner, the sub- 
stance of your position appears to be that MATS in its present status 
is in competition with the civil industry in peacetime, and you con- 
sider that unjustified. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Turner. | consider it undesirable from the standpoint of 
of building the best possible, most modern, most efficient combined 
civil-military air transport capability for this Nation. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Byrne. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Byrne. What would your answer be if you were told MATS 
does have a vital war mission which can only be performed with mili- 
tary-owned and operated aircraft, flown by crews under positive mili- 
tary control, and that MATS’ peacetime operation is essential in the 
interest of national defense to maintain a posture for wartime opera- 
tion ? 

Mr. Turner. The first half of the question, Mr. Byrne: We have 
said nothing in our testimony, and in answer to your ‘question— 

Mr. Byrne. You didn’t say yes to the first part of the question. 
You left that hanging. 

Mr. Turner. Indicates we are trying to dictate the size. We have 
said emphatically it is not within our province to dictate the size 
of MATS. I think we are aware, although we have not been told the 
war plans, we are certainly well aware that MATS has a very definite 
and important war mission. 

Our only contention is that we can do more to help in that mission 
then we are presently being asked to do, or that the present policy 
makes possible for us to do. 

Mr. Byrne. You kept saying this morning about what your air- 
lines did during the last war. What did you do besides moving per- 
sonnel from here to, say, San Francisco or other places? Did you go 
into the combat zones? Did you take any part in the Berlin airlift? 
How far did you go? 

Mr. Turner. I covered that in—— 

Mr. Byrne. I wasn’t here. 

Mr. Turner. In some degree yesterday. It is in my testimony both 
World War II, Berlin, and Korea. In answer to your question on 
World War II: We went into many combat situations in World War 
II. In the Berlin airlift, our job was to back up the military opera- 
tion with some trans-Atlantic support. This we did. 
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Similarly our job in the Pacific was primarily, and it has always 
been part of the plan, that our job will primarily be that job that 
we are best qualified to do, to move the greatest amount of traffic 
as efficiently as we can over long distances. 

Mr. Byrne. Thatisall,Mr.Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We appreciate your testimony. 

General Smith, we want to give you an opportunity to complete 
this. 

General Samir. All right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Turner, we would be glad to have you gentlemen 
stay throughout General Smith’s statement. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead, General. 

General Smrru. I have a short statement here, sir. Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to com- 
ment on the testimony which has been presented by Mr. Turner. 

We, in MATS, do not have any quarrel with the civil air industry. 
We are aware of the contributions of the national defense which has 
been made by the civil air industry, just as we are aware of the great 
potential that the civil air industry possesses for augmenting the mili- 
tary effort in any future emergency. 

You have heard testimony by Mr. Turner, stressing the impor- 
tance of the civil reserve air fleet. I can assure you that the CRAF 
occupies an important role in our war planning. However, it can be 
used only in a national emergency, and not for random peacetime 
lift. 

I also wish to state that we are depending upon the pilots and other 
personnel of the civil airlines to do their part if it should ever be- 
come necessary for them to participate in a war. 

There is no doubt in my mind commercial crews will do what is 
reasonably asked of them in an emergency, but it is also undeniable 
that we cannot exercise over them the same positive and responsive 
control that we do over military crews. 

The thing that disturbs me most about Mr. Turner’s testimony is 
the lack of an appreciation of the planned role of MATS in an emer 
gency. 

He refers to MATS as a Government airline. We insist it is a 
combat force. I believe this is the point at issue. The committee 
has heard testimony, classified of necessity, concerning our war plans. 
Mr. Turner is not familiar with this testimony, and cannot be made 
so because of the classified nature of that information. 

I feel certain that were we permitted to acquaint him with the 
information that we have presented to the committee in closed session. 
he would withdraw his 9-point program for the reduction of MATS’ 
activities. 

As I have stated, there is a definite place for the CRAF in our war 
plans. The Government has spent a lot of money, time, and effort 
in developing a CRAF plan, but to be wholly dependent on CRAF 
in an emergency would be certainly imprudent and perhaps folly. 

The Navy does not depend on the commercial surface fleet to supply 
its task forces at sea in day to day combat operations. No military 
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force can accept the risk of that magnitude. I have testified 
earlier-—— 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say no military force 4 

General Suiru. No military force can accept a risk of that mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Sarrn. I have testified earlier, that to compare the cost of 
carrying trafic by MATS with the cost of doing a job by contract 
with the airlines is not especially and particularly perraent, If 
MATS is a combat force, necessary to the national defense, as I be- 
lieve that it is, the cost of operation is the price we must pay to main- 
tain its D-day state of readiness, just as we maintain other combat 
forces in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

Mr. Turner develops the point that a large number of jet trans- 
ports are now on order by civil air carriers and says that these jets, 
with their enormous capability, will be available for national defense 
in peacetime as well as in war. 

I wish to call attention of the committee to the fact that of all the 
airlines now having jet transports on order, only three, Pan American, 
TWA, and Northwest Airlines bid for a very minor portion of MATS 
peacetime traffic, and then only in the slack season. 

It is very unlikely that jets will be offered to MATS in peacetime 
contract operations. 

Furthermore, to my knowledge, there are no jet cargo carriers 
now on order, or in production. As you gentlemen know, our defi- 
ciency is in the cargo area. The present civil reserve air fleet con- 
sists of 362 aircraft. This fleet includes all the four-engine overocean 
capable cargo aircraft in the airline industry. 

Regardless of the number of modern passenger carrier aircraft in 
the industry, we still have 114 obsolete DC—4’s in the civil reserve 
air fleet because they are cargo carriers. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I wish to emphasize that if we accept 
the premise that MATS has a vital wartime task in the defense of this 
country, its peacetime operation must be conducted in such a manner 
that its ability to perform its wartime job is assured. 

If we do not accept the premise that MATS has a critical military 
mission, I would suggest that it be disestablished. 

I want to reiterate my position that if it is determined by this or 
another committee of Congress that we need commercial air cargo 
carriers, some sort of subsidy should be granted to those carriers 
which are determined to be necessary in the interest of the economy 
of the Nation and its defense. 

This concludes my statement. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that complete your statement ? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you care to comment on the statement of Mr. 
Turner that MATS cannot support a sustaining operation under 
emergency conditions ? 

General Smrru. Well, I would believe you gentlemen of the com- 
mittee would be deluded if MATS—if you didn’t expect that MATS 
had a war reserve, as all the other military forces do. I wish to assure 
the committee we have proper reserve support for our own Military 
Air Transport Service, as well as providing this war reserve and spare 
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parts and engines and so on for the commercial through the CRAF 
program. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Turner said in his statement in the first part, 
Russia was placing great emphasis on the development of the civil 
air fleet which they call Aeroflot, I think, is that the way you pro- 
nounce it ? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And we were neglecting to build up our own civil air- 
lines, in relation to what the Russians are doing. 

Do you feel that in your area you have a comment on that? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir. 

I believe there is very little similarity between Aeroflot of the 
Soviet Union, and the United States civil carriers. Aeroflot is as 
much a military organizattion as is MATS, with positive military 
control over its operations in peace and war, and it is exercised by an 
active duty marshal of the Soviet Air Force. I believe his name 
at the present time is Zhigarev 

Just before Zhigarev assumed his present job, he was Chief of Staff 
of the Soviet Air Force. My comment, in view of the modernization 
of Aeroflot, is that the Russians will have a more modern military 
air transport service than we will. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, then, is it your statement that the Aeroflot is as 
much a combat force as MATS % 

General Smiru. It cdc for that, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you base that on military intelligence ? 

General Smrru. I base it on the intelligence which we have, sir, 
and on the methods by which they operate. Also, some of their air- 
planes are an adaptation of their military aircraft, and are very ex- 
pensive to operate. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think, Mr. Chairman, it should be based on the 
fact there are no privately commercially owned airlines, in Russia, or 
for that matter, even in the privately owned business in Russia. So 
that you know it is an air arm of the Russian Government. That is it, 
period. 

General Smiru. Yes, sir, that is a fact. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Doyle will have the concluding question. 

Mr. Dorie. General, you were here and heard Mr. Turner’s testi- 
mony, and he frankly stated, and we committed him on it, and sin- 
cerely so, commercial airlines were after more business. That is the 
purport of their fine presentation. 

Now let me ask you this: With the premise in mind that the MATS 
has a military mission, why can’t MATS give to the commerce ial air- 
lines more business which MATS is now responsible for and is carry- 
ing? 

Why can’t you do it? Or, why don’t you do it? Why can’t you do it ? 

General Smrrn. Well, we will let Colonel Hedlund, since I work 
under the policy of the Air Staff, I will let him answer that question. 

Mr. Rivers. Colonel, answer that question. 

Colonel Hepiunp. Sir, if you accept the basic philosophy-—— 

Mr. Rivers. Have you been sworn ? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Colonel Heptunp. If you accept the basic philosophy, as I under- 
stand Mr. Turner does, that we need a military air transport service 
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of some size, and he apparently is willing to settle on the current num- 
ber of aircraft. Then the Air Force feels that in order to do their 
D-day mission, we must have these numbers of aircraft and the system 
they support in being, ready and capable to do our D-day task. 

In order to do that, you must exercise the system, you must use 
every part of it, you must move cargo, passengers, fly the airplanes, 
exercise the terminals, keep your navigational aids, your communica- 
tions system, your overseas bases in being and ready to go. 

The best way, the most effective way we can do that, we feel, is to 
fly out our flying-hour program. 

Then in the exercise of judicious judgment, we feel that we should, 
as long as we are creating this ton-mile and passenger-mile capability, 
so that we have the potential to do our D-day task, in all judicious- 
ness we should use it, because if we were to move our cargo and pas- 
sengers by commercial to a greater extent than we do, we would need 
more dollars. 

I would be the first to admit—in speaking for the Air Force—that 
we can do this to a limited degree. We could reduce the tonnage 
carried in our flying-hour program to a limited extent, and possibly 
still maintain an adequate acceptable D-day posture, but to do so 
would mean that we would need more dollars to buy the commercial 
airlift which we are now providing for ourself, and rest assured, the 
cargo and passengers which we are currently moving by air need to 
be moved by air. 

We are not hauling things and people just because we have the air- 
lift available. Does that answer your question, sir ? 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any other questions ? 

If not, thank you, General Smith, thank you, Colonel Hedlund. 
That concludes the hearing this morning. Now we will convene 
again on Friday. Will you gentlemen be here? We will not have 
a meeting tomorrow because the full committee meets tomorrow, and 
on Friday we will have the representative of the Department of De- 
fense on installations; will it be Mr. Bryant? 

Mr. Keiieuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It will be Mr. Floyd Bryant, Director of Installa- 
tions, at 10 o’clock on Friday. Thank you, General Smith. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to re- 
convene at 10a. m., Friday, April 18, 1958.) 


SpecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Committee oN ARMED SERVICES, 
SrecraL SuscommiTtee No. 4, 
Washington, D.C ., Friday, April 18, 1958. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Rivers. Let the committee come to order. 
I am sorry we do not have a minority man here, but we are going 
ahead anyway because I have been told they are tied up for the mo- 
ment, and we will go ahead. 
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Mr. Bryant, the committee is very glad to have you come before 
it this morning. We dislike asking you to come on Friday. Things 
become rather slack up here on Friday, as well as down in the De- 
partment, but this reorganization of the President has caused us to 
alter our schedule somewhat because of the urgency of it. The full 
committee will take it up next week and that is why we have to get as 
many hours as we can. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask you to stand and be sworn. Do you swear 
the testimony you will give to this committee in connection with this 
inquiry will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God ? 

Mr. Bryant. I do. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have anybody to assist you ? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir; I have staff mmebers here, and if I need 
them I can ask them to come forward. 

Mr. Rivers. We will swear them at that time. 

Proceed any way you want to, Mr. Bryant. You understand the 
directive of the committee, do you not ? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And you are to testify on the bases this morning? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Bryant. Because of the size of that particular assignment, Mr. 
Chairman, I felt it advisable to try to pinpoint the areas that might be 
most useful to the committee without unduly dragging this out. I 
want, if I may for the record, to extend my sincere appreciation to 
committee counsel, Mr. Kelleher, for helping us to devise the area 
of coverage. He has in every way offered his assistance. 

Mr. Rivers. You go right ahead, sir. 

Mr. Bryant. First, I want to tell you, as I sincerely believe, that 
it is a privilege for me to appear before you and members of the 
Special Subcommittee No. 4 in response to your request to furnish 
information concerning the properties and installations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

To conserve your time and to facilitate your considerations, we are 

roviding this information in a formal statement. Even though we 
han made a special effort to keep it as succinct as practicable, you 
will note it is more lengthy than usual. Upon completion of my pre- 
sentation, however, I am sure you will agree that its length is justified 
in view of the number of items in which you have “expressed an 
interest. 

Before I present my formal statement, however, I want to express 
my sincere appreciation for the cooperative and objective manner in 
which members of the House of Representatives Committee on Armed 
Services have always received such reports and presentations. 

Naturally, this statement has been prepared within the framework 
of my officially assigned duties and responsibilities. As you know, 
in essence, these duties are to perform in a staff capacity to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and to thereby provide the specialized assistance and 
advice he requires in the execution of his responsibilities for the activ- 
ities conducted by the military departments in the broad fields of 
real-property construction and maintenance, and real-estate acquisi- 
tion, utilization, and disposal. 
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The Congress formally recognized his need for such specialized 
assistance in these fields as early as July 14, 1952, when section 408 
of Public Law 534 was enacted by the sd Congress providing for a 
Director of Installations, in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
who was succeeded by an Assistance Secretary of Defense for Prop- 
erties and Installations in June 1953 pursuant to the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953. 

In this presentation I shall use the terms “base structure,” “facil- 
ities,” “properties,” and “installations” synonymously. In it I shall 
discuss the essentiality of adequate facilities, magnitude and complex- 
ity of existing facilities, factors which influence requirements, the 
order of magnitude of future needs, and actions to meet the needs. 


ESSENTIALITY OF ADEQUATE FACILITIES 


First, a word with respect to the essentiality of adequate facilities. 

To individuals who are as well informed concerning the activities of 
the Department of Defense as you gentlemen, it is axiomatic that ade- 
quate base facilities are essential for attainment of an optimum degree 
of readiness and capability by our Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

We know that, today, many various types of United States military 
installations are ‘required throughout the world to provide the trained 
men, the food, the clothing, the shelter, the weapons, ammunition, 
spare parts, and bases of operation for our armed services. 

As a matter of fact, they are so numerous and varied that they are 
divided into nine major categories of functions which they support, 
as follows: Operational and training; maintenance and production; 
research and development; supply; hospital and medical; adminis- 
trative, housing and community; utilities and ground improvements; 
and land-real estate. 


MAGNITUDE AND COMPLEXITY OF EXISTING FACILITIES 


Now, let us consider the magnitude and complexity of our existing 
facilities. 

The magnitude of real property controlled by the military depart- 
ments is set forth in considerable detail in our official report which 
is made periodically to the Congress in accordance with section 410, 
National Security Act of 1947, as amended. The word “controlled” 
has reference to the right of directing the use of buildings, structures, 
and land which is owned, leased, or available by permit, easement, 
or various occupancy agreements. 

The total number of military “installations” (installation as used 
above is the real estate, together with improvements thereon, acquired 
or constructed for a camp, post, station, airfield, hospital, depot, 
arsenal, and so forth, including all miscellaneous real-estate holdings 
under control of the military departments. Many separate activities 
may be carried on at a given installation) located throughout the 
world as of June 30, 1957, was 6,475. Approximately 3,900 of these 
were located in continental United States. 2.200 in foreign countries, 
and 370 in Territories and possessions. The number by geographical 
location and military department, is indicated by table 1 
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TABLE 1.—Military installations by geographic location and military department 
as of June 30, 1957 








| | | Navy 
Geographical location DOD, world-| Army (including | Air Force 

wide | | Marine | 

| | Corps) | 
eer ae os ee ee -| —-—-|— — ——— | en 
aa ia ; 3 ; 6, 475 2, 775 1, 282 | 2 418 
a fae z wimg Gomneete 
Continental United States. -___- “eo | 3, 915 1, 379 | 1, 125 1, 411 
Territories and possessions. ._....... 372 139 &3 150 
Foreign countries. ......................- | 2, 188 1,257 | 74 | 857 


The land area under control of the military departments as of the 
same date totaled 35 million acres. Approximately 78 percent is lo- 

cated within the continental United States, 14 percent within Terri- 
toring and possessions, (and not quite 8 percent in foreign countries. 
The 27.3 million acres under military control in the United States 
represents only 1.4 percent of total land area in our country, and more 
than one-half of this acreage is public domain which has never been 
on the tax rolls. Detailed distribution of this acreage by geographic 
location and military department is indicated by table 2: 


TABLE 2.—Department of Defense real-property acreage by geographic location 
and military department as of June 30, 1957 


Navy (in- 
Geographical location DOD, world- Army cluding Air Force 

wide Marine 

Cor ps) 
celled mena hetceagceditidindincdcciinltiiseamscnag A casinsenisetniedion és prtnens Fo 
Total __- bbdeb shh dA dn a wakgiaey ena 34, 989, 870 10, 915, 628 4, 919, 630 19, 154, 612 
Continental United States ! 2e Senseo 27, 350, 954 | 9, 081, 192 | 4, 354, 496 | 13, 915, 266 
Territories and possessions ? 4, 966, 741 1, 100, 807 234, 954 3, 630, 980 
Foreign countries_........- hiscibii | 2, 672, 175 733, 629 330, 180 | 1, 608, 366 


1 Excludes 3,860,517 acres under the jurisdiction of the Civil Works Division, Office, Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army 

2 Excludes 539 acres under the jurisdiction of the Civil Works Division, Office, Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army. 


During the 10-year period following June 1946, land acquisitions 
by the military departments amounted to 4.9 million acres, whereas 
disposals during the same period totaled 8.5 million acres. Many 
of these disposals were effected prior to Korea, and consisted primarily 
of range and training areas, coastal gun and industrial facilities, 
and airfields. Most of the acquisitions | were effected after Korea to 
meet requirements for new operational and training facilities, ex- 
pansion of airfields and runway approach protection, ammunition 
storage, and for family housing. Summary of these actions involving 
fee and lesser interests and public lands, by military departments, is 
indicated in table 3: 
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TasLE 3.—Real-property acreage acquisitions and disposals, fee and lesser 
interests, and public lands, by military departments, 10-year period following 
June 1956 








| Acquisitions | Disposals 
Department 5 oie ae a] - ee 
| Fee and Public Fee and Public 
Totals lesser in- lands Totals lesser in- | lands 


| | terests |  terests 





Total, Department of | . 
ee , 278,440 | 6, 202, 706 











Defense 4, 921,330 | 1, 154, 369 3, 766, 961 | 8, 481, 146 | 
Army fiat Oe Se 650,665 | 2,335,417 |... 1, 642,467 | 5, 167, 707 
Navy _.. ates | 96, 001 259, 600 |...._- 95, 479 157, 781 
877, 218 


Air Force. ie dh gcd eek | 407,613 | 1,171, 944 |--- | 540, 494 
| 


* 

The total cost to the United States Government of real property 
controlled by the 3 military departments as of June 30, 1957, was $24.9 
billion; nearly 78.5 percent ($19.5 billion) in continental United 
States, about 10.9 percent in foreign countries, and 10.6 percent in 
Territories and possessions ($2.7 billion and $2.6 billion, respectively). 
On a cost basis, the 3 military departments now control about equal 
quantities of real property, and properties located at inactive or 
standby facilities represented only 6.1 percent of the total cost. 

Distribution of this real property, on a cost basis, by categories of 
functions which they support, is indicated by table 4: 


TABLE 4.—Cost of military real property, Department of Defense, worldwide, by 
facility class, as of June 80, 1957 


{In thousands of dollars] 


WOOD s dertwicantis tries nidanitiitinbatiisi ies $24, 891, 957 
GCoerational BEG trast... nccmcsencedus ee caine sieruaeaiattioe 4, 541, 839 
easenanes ENE DroGuenone Jw... ok ccc cwere sen en sen et 3, 784, 846 
Peemge test Ge PS VOC ONIN i nk a Ue 762, 665 
UI ig ail cn cath cht acini tin cite thiols natin tie bysachadinanidliidaies tuatah 3, 169, 985 
I i hs tah alannah cantatas 452, 277 
Administrative._._____ si tna a ia a i oak eal oe 823, 579 
pg RS ee EERE RS ee ee 4, 479, 461 
Utilities end' ground iiaprovementes. .u052 0. cl ee ciow. 6, 137, 884 
TRON: DOU ON- TE aii abate initnndnsiense<dastnannete 739, 421 


You will note, Mr. Chairman, the larger items of the above list of 
categories is in “Operation and training”; “Maintenance and produc- 
tion”; “Supply”; Housing and community”; and “Utilities and 
ground improvements.” 

This $24.9 billion by no means indicates present market value. Some 
of the land now owned by the military departments was donated, such 
as Governor’s Island, donated by the State of New York to the Army. 

Some it is a withdrawal from the public domain. There is no cost 
recorded for public domain lands and in many instances no costs, or 
only very nominal costs, for donated lands. 
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Land and buildings in some cases were acquired a century or more 
ago when land prices and building costs were only a fraction of today’s 
prices and costs. For instance, the currently active Army installations 
at Carlisle Barracks and Fort McNair were initially occupied in 1776 
and 1790, respectively. 

Cost data, in some instances, represent estimates based upon old rec- 
ords, and are not always precisely accurate representations of original 
cost. 

Offsetting this tendency to understate real property values is the 
fact that no allowance for loss of value as a result of depreciation is 
reflected. However, because the data represent an inventory as of a 
given date, they do not include costs of structures which were demol- 
ished prior to that date. 

As additional construction or acquisition is accomplished, it is writ- 
ten into the inventory at the cost to the Government. These original 
cost figures, in the absence of current appraised valuations (which 
would be extremely costly and of dubious value), represent the only 
practical monetary measure of value of the real property of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The maintenance and repair and the provision of essential support 
and protective services for the armed services base structure constitute 
activities of considerable magnitude. 

Illustratively, they inv olve: nearly 2.5 billion square feet of struc- 
tures; roads and streets equivalent to “1% times around the earth, 
43,000 miles; consumption of over 6 billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy annually ; and nearly 1 billion gallons of water daily. 

Approximately one-quarter of a million persons are engaged in this 
day by daywork and despite progressive introduction of more efficient 
methods, because of steady rise in requirements and prices, total an- 
nual expenditures for these activities are now approaching $2 billion. 

It is apparent that the magnitude of this real property dwarfs that 
required by any of the so- -called billion dollar cor porations in America 
today. 

Perhaps more significant is its complexity, which defies comparison. 
It not only varies from the smallest and simplest type office to the 
most complex scientific research and space age facility, but it is also 
exposed to the widest conceivable range of climatic conditions. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING REQUIREMENTS 


Next, let us briefly consider some of the factors which influence 
requirements for an adequate base structure in support of our armed 
services. 

As you well know, such factors are many, varied, and ever-changing. 
Usually, they come with little warning and necessitate prompt respon 
sive action. 

The missions assigned to the military departments, the force levels 
authorized, the tactical and strategic plans approved, and defense 
alliances, all influence our base structure requirements. 

In addition, technological changes make a severe impact. Each 
new type rocket, missile, or adv anced means of propulsion invariably 
necessitates new and special facilities for operation, storage, and 
maintenance. 
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Among the new weapons systems and new concepts for their use 
which have had noteworthy effect upon our base structure require- 
ments are: DEW line; SAGE system; special facilities for new air- 
to-air missiles; SAC dis ersal, SAC alert; surface-to-air missiles; the 
increased use of airlift by the Army and Marine forces; new radio 
communications networks; new waterfront facilities for larger air- 
craft carriers and atomic submarines; ne expanded development and 
testing facilities for missiles of all ty 

With respect to contribution of raniel to the defense of the free 
world, I am including a brief summary concerning NATO and 
SEA T O, with the concurrence of the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (International Security Affairs), which has primary re- 
sponsibility in OSD for such matters. Obviously, such arrangements 
influence the missions of our armed services and their facility require- 
ments. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, for example, is con- 
structing many airfields as well as communications, POL, radar 
warning, war headquarters and naval facilities. These facilities are 
funded by NATO infrastructure, that is, through contributions by 
member nations. 

They provide only for minimum operational requirements. Such 
facilities are placed under contract by agencies of the “host nation,” 
that is, the nation in which the facility | is located. Each NATO in- 
stallation is assigned to an “user nation’ ‘which must provide sufficient 
men and equipment to perform the given mission and also additional 
facilities to bring these bases up to their respective peacetime opera- 
tional standards. 

Facilities at those locations where the United States has been desig- 
nated as the “user” and which are in excess of the standard facilities 
provided by NATO must therefore be funded by the United States. 
These also are placed under contract by the “host nation.” 

However, in such cases design is in accordance with United States 
standards and local materials and construction practices are utilized. 

Mr. Rivers. Will you amplify a little bit more, if you could inter- 
polate, on the difference between a NATO requirement base and a 
United States requirement minimum. 

A NATO base is frequently not up to the standards of one of our 
bases ? 

Mr. Bryanv. Initially they are never up to our standards. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that a general proposition ¢ 

Mr. Bryant. When we build our own, such as the construction in 
Spain with which you are familiar, we begin with basically higher 
standards and complete it according to those standards. 

Mr. Rivers. The NATO bases are kind of a multilateral setup and 
the Spanish and these others are bilateral setups. 

Mr. Bryant. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Does that mean, Mr. Bryant, that the bases which we 
do not use in NATO, it does not follow’ that those bases are not up to 
what General Norstad considers adequate ? 

Mr. Bryant. They are adequate, sir, for the intended eae 

Mr. Rivers. In the overall policy and the mission of NATO? 

Mr. Bryant. They do not always have all of the other facilities 
which our people, when occupying them, would like to have. 
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Mr. Ketrieuer.’ They are austere ¢ 

Mr. Bryant. They are “austere.” Thank you very much. That is 
the word. 

Mr. Rivers. But they are adequate in keeping with the NATO 
council’s requirements ? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

The Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, unlike NATO, has no 
infrastructure complex for the construction of military facilities. 
There is, however, a permanent military planning staff now established 
at SEATO headquarters in Bangkok, which will provide detailed 
planning for collective defense of the area. 

There are no SEATO bases planned for construction or anticipated 
under the current SEATO agreements. 

Mr. Rivers. What about long range planning ? 

Mr. Bryant. I would feel it better, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission, to suggest that question be asked of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, ISA. 

Mr. Rivers. Very well. 

Mr. Bryant. The order of magnitude of future needs: Now, let us 
examine the adequacy of our existing base structure in relation to 
rapid technological advancements and consider the probable order of 
magnitude of future needs which they will generate. 

We all know that in the Army the artillery range of yesteryear is 
inadequate to accommodate the new rockets and missiles. In the Air 
Force, runway requirements for the new jet aircraft are vastly dif- 
ferent from those which are satisfactory for most of the propeller 
type. In the Navy, charac teristics of bases adequate for support of 
conventional operations are different from those required to meet the 
needs of striking forces which include super aircraft carriers, missile 
ships, and nuclear submarines. 

While a definitive prediction of the full impact of such changes is 
infeasible, as we cross the threshold into a completely new phase of 
military science, it is logical to expect that heavy expenditures will 
be necessary if an adequate base structure is to be provided and main- 
tained. 

For example, although the full extent to which protective construc- 
tion and dispersal will be required by our military and civilian estab- 
lishments has not yet been determined, prelimin: iry estimates of the 
cost are in the multi-million-dollar class. Priority in providing such 
construction generally depends upon developments in opposing 
weapon systems, changes in strategic concepts, and on our ni itional 
survival policy. 

In other areas the cost impact is not expected to be as severe. As 
of June 30, 1957, for example, there was a total of 404 reserve Govern- 
ment-owned industrial facilities with an original cost for land and 
structure of $5.8 billion; 236 were contractor operated, 89 Govern- 
ment operated, and 76 in standby, and 3 in excess status. 

Because many of these facilities have a capacity for producing items 
and materials in quantities no longer needed, we may be able to declare 
a substantial number as excess during the next several years. 

At the same time, we will need to convert or build and equip other 
facilities for the manufacture of new weapons. 

But since some capacity already exists in the civilian economy or i 
Government-owned plants, our new expenditure requirements for this 
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ar may not exceed $200 million per year, 85 percent of which is 
ikely to be for tools and equipment. 

Nevertheless, timing will be of the essence. As new weapons are 
taken through the development stage and readied for production, 
appropriate facilities must be available. Our system will provide 
them when needed, with determined effort bein continued to use exist- 
ing private and Government facilities before resorting to new 
acquisition. 

Of course, our future needs will not be limited to operational and 
industrial facilities. Family housing requirements, for example, re- 
main at a high level. Because of widespread interest indicated in 
this subject, I shall discuss it in considerable detail. 

Since the great majority of skilled personnel in our armed services 
have dependents, availability of adequate housing has long been recog- 
nized as a primary factor in their decision to continue a military 

sareer. Much has been done to provide such housing during the past 
10 years. For example, during that period my office and its predecessor 
organizations have acted on requests for more than 400,000 units under 
7 different programs. Asa result of these efforts, some 280,000 hous- 
ing units have been built; 150,000 of these are under pri vate sponsor- 
ship and 130,000 of these are ‘under military control. 

Currently, there are 690,000 officers and upper grade enlisted men 
who require family housing. To meet this need, there are a total of 
498,000 adequate housing units: 173,000 private units and 266,000 
military controlled units in being or ‘under construction, and 59,000 
units planned for construction under our various programs. Thus, the 
foreseeable net requirement for future programing is of the order 
of 200,000 units. The details of our requiremeits versus our assets are 
indicated in table 5 as follows: 


TABLE 5..-Department of Defense housing requirements versus assets as of 
Dec. 31, 1957 


| 
| 


| DOD | Army Navy Air Force 
total 
dee ALD eee ae ee et Oe ee er Nee 
| } i 
Gross requirements..........-.--------- a------+-----| 690,000 | 257, 000 |_' 167, 500 265, 500. 
= - — = = = = — | — — 
Adequate housing assets. -. ; 498, 000 159, 000 130, 000 | 209, 000 
In being or under construction r | 439, 000 | 150, 000 118, 000 171, 000 
Privately owned di aaa (173, 000) | (44, 000) (51, , 000) (78, 000) 
Military controlled (266, 000) | (106, 000) | (87, 000)| (93, 000) 
In planning (military) -. 3 | 59, 000 | 9, 000 | 12, 000 38, 000 
Net future requirements Rad ; ‘ | 192, 000 | 98, 000 | 37, 500 | 56, 500 
Substandard housing : 62, 000 20, 500 18, 500 93, 000 
Net current requirements ‘ 130, 000 | 77, 500 19, 000 33, 500 


Shore-based personne} only. 


With regard to the foregoing chart I would point out that I think 
a substantial impact hes ‘been made upon this requirement, as you 
will not there is in being or under construction some 439,000 as I 
indicated and that our future 1 requirements have been gres atly dimin- 
ished and we are well on the way to accomplishing that result, I be- 
lieve. 

Most of the units In our fiscal year 1959 program are already in the 
planning stage and therefore are included in our assets. AS a con- 
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tinuing effort toward meeting the net future requirement of 192,000 
units, some of the 62,000 substandard housing units will be rehabili- 
tated and the remaining units will be programed during the succeed- 
ing fiscal years. In determining the number of units which can be 
built at any installation, safety factors are applied to avoid duplica- 
tion of adequate private housing which may become available in near- 
by communities. Application of these safety factors and utilization of 
existing authority makes it unnecessary to seek an increase in the 
Capehart authorization this year. 

Substantial progress has been made in development of the Capehart 
program, however, despite delays caused by the shortage of private 
money for mortgage financing. To date 5,300 units have been com- 
pleted, nearly 3 000 have been placed under contract, and in addition 
more than 52,000 are in various other stages of development. 

However, with an increased interest rate authorized by recent emer- 
gency housing legislation, it is believed that substantial additional 
sums of private financing will be attracted to the Capehart program. 

I would like to interpolate at this point, Mr. Chairman. This is 
quite recent information. Money is beginning to free itself for these 
Capehart projects. I mean pr ivate financial houses are show! ing more 
interest, and it appears that the discount rate, using the 444 percent 
which is now authorized by the FHA, is on the order -of a halt a point, 
which is very encouraging, and proves what we had hoped would de- 
velop at the time we sought, for a long period of time, some ameliora 
tion in the 4 percent interest rate which had theretofore been required. 

I think we can show considerable progress during the balance of 
this fiscal year and through the calendar year. 

Mr. Rivers. The requirement in the new public works bill of line 
item approval, does that tend to help or retard the orderly placing 
under contract of the future Capeharts? 

Mr. Bryant. I think, sir, it will assist rather than hinder. 

There is a considerable already-approved backlog, as you know, of 
projects, and the services have been diligent in forecasting their future 
needs and their ability to actually put them under construction through 
their own experience heretofore, and I believe that the line item ap- 
proach is fundamentally sound for that reason and for another reason, 
and that is to eliminate the time and trouble which this committee is 
put to in coming down here for this consultative process, and it makes 
for a more orderly programing. 

I believe your line item requirement will not hinder, but will help. 

Mr. Rivers. It will make your line more even in planning. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And then the experience each service has undergone 
in its own area of construction will also facilitate. For instance, 
the Navy has been the slowest one of the services. I think the Navy 
now has gotten out of the woods on the Capeharts and the experience 
they have will help them. 

The Air Force, I would say, has had more experience than any 
branch of the service, so the sum total of all the experiences of all 
the services will start paying off. 

Mr. Bryant. I firmly believe that, Mr.Chairman. I really do. 

Mr. Rivers. I hope so. 

Mr. Bryant. I think you have reason to be confident. 
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It is now expected that some 16,000 additional units, valued at $250 
million will be placed under contract by June 30 of this year and 
that the remaining units under development will be placed under 
contract at the rate of about 5,000 units and $80 million per month. 
A detailed statement of the development status of the Capehart pro- 
gram is shown in table 6, as follows: 


TABLE 6.—Department of Defense development of the Capehart housing program 
as of Apr. 15, 1958 


PS Ff — 


Stage of development DOD total | Army 











Navy Air Force 
aed a halal eietiaadeniichsteadnithieesialadihe eee | |- zines — Ue 
Approved by Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Properties and Installations) ................ | 99, 223 | 32, 203 | 13, 560 54, 160 
Chmngethioks said bie. LAR ha hi.) Seer ae 
Private__.- alt alee ne be 3, 349 | a 1,979 
PEN Minds cngtchgiucstdind pédcabintibbeke | 1,974 | RAR foci cint ove tiple | 727 
Under development.................-.----.---- | 95,311) 2,219| 10,318| 48,774 
a ce eae | 34, 037 | 10, 184 | 3, 744 | 20, 109 
a fl aa ee ee | 10, 458 | 1, 207 | 2, 666 | 6, 585 
Bidder accepted..............- dolla sak 7, 909 | 1,178 1, 853 | 4, 878 
ROE WIC as os Sein dna cnnbiewiwescasinn 32, 907 | 13, 650 | 2, 055 | 17, 202 
i a i ee aT | (6, 597) | 8 aS )| (4, 365) 
FNMA..-- ‘ (26, 310) | (11, 418)| (2, 055) | (12, 837) 


SLRS Ril Stl LA A. "8, 589 ae 3, 242 | 1, 980 


I believe I am conservative in the estimate of the additional units 
or financial or monetary value of those units that may be placed under 
contract by June 30 of this year because at the time that this infor- 
mation was prepared, and we have constantly tried to bring it up 
to date, we had not got the impact of the financial interests to which 
I referred a moment ago, so that we could exceed this expected figure. 
If we do, so much the better. 

I believe the figures in table 6 show a substantial recent action in 
meeting these dependent family needs. 

The 8,589 are deferred for a variety of reasons. Some for repro- 
graming, some because the mission certainty has been questioned. 

They may all, or a good portion of them, ultimately be brought 
back into the picture as required. I would say that the word “de- 
ferred” is used deliberately to distinguish from, shall we say, refusal 
to approve. I cannot tell you when or in what order, but there are 
many reasons why they are in a deferred status. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you say they are the result of a screening 
process ¢ 

Mr. Bryant. Exactly. 

Mr. Rivers. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bryant. Progress in the Wherry housing acquisition program 
is also considered to have been satisfactory during this fiscal year. 
As of April 15, 1958, over 36,000 Wherry units had been acquired, 
of which about 26,000 were in the mandatory category. It is esti- 
mated that by June 30, 1958, an additional 10,000 units will have been 
acquired, making a grand total acquisition of almost 47,000 units. 

At present, acquisitions subsequent to fiscal year 1958 are sched- 
uled for about 18,000 units. This leaves about 19,000 units for which 
no acquisition is presently contemplated because there is no specific 
requirement or need for acquisition at this time. 

24297—58——18 
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Those may develop. As they do, Mr. Chairman, they will be put 
into the acquisition program. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bryant, may I inquire there? You only see at 
this time where you need 18,000 more of all the Wherrys existing. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. As of this time, for the fiscal year 
1959 period. 

Mr. Rivers. Then that 19,000 for which there is no need at the 
moment might possibly have to fall back on the contract of the 
guaranty—the payments on which they were guaranteed, is that right ? 

Mr. Bryant. I think I understand what you mean. You mean 
they will have to exist ——— 

Mr. Rivers. Within the mortgagee. 

Mr. Kevirner. They will just continue in the state as they are to- 
day. That is, privately owned and operated, and our people will 
occupy them on a rental basis. 

Mr. Rivers. When you move out of a fort or airbase, or naval instal- 
lation of some kind, and you have Wherrys, the holder of the paper 
has to suffer. 

Mr. Ketiener. That is correct. Ultimately, the Government has to 
suffer because of the guaranty. 

Mr. Rivers. Then the only redress the Government has would be to 
pay what the contract calls for by way of the guaranty. Then the 
houses go on the market under subrogation. 

Mr. Ketteuer. I do not think there is any necessary connection 
here, Mr. Secretary, between the 19,000 units and the contemplated 
closing of any bases. All of them are located at bases which you ex- 
pect still to be open for a long time. 

Mr. Bryant. Absolutely. As a matter of fact, these are what we 
would call, for lack of a better name, the “healthy” Wherrys, where 
there has been no disposition on the part of the owners to seek volun- 
tary acquisition and where no mandatory requirement has been created. 

Mr. Rivers. The mandatory requirement only comes in when you 
go out and build a Capehart. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right. 

And it is possible in the future, as the requirements of the services 
develop, some of these 19,000 may be made mandatory, in which case, 
of course, without any further legislative requirements, they would be 
purchased. 

Mr. Ketiener. Or even the imposition of excessive taxes on them 
which would make the rentals too high and their acquisition desirable. 

Mr. Bryant. Which would suggest to the services the necessity of 
acquiring, Mr. Chairman and counsel, so I would assume—this is just 
my own personal opinion—that over a period of time inroads will be 
made into these 19,000 for the reasons which have been explained here. 

Mr. Rivers. Then we can understand that, in round figures, there 
are between 35,000 and 40,000 Wherry units now existing for which 
you have a potential acquisition use. That is all? 

Mr. Bryant. We figure we will have acquired 10,000 more than the 
36,000 plus which have been acquired, or almost 47,000 units will have 
been acquired by the end of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Rrvers. Leaving a national inventory of about 35,000? 

Mr. Bryant. Leaving about 18,000 scheduled for acquisition subse- 
quent to fiscal year 1958 and about 19,000 not currentJy scheduled to- 
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taling about 37,000. I have mentioned here that a tabulation of the 
above information is broken down by military departments and 1s 
presented in table 7, as follows: 


Taste 7.—Department of Defense—Status of acquisition of Wherry housing as 
of Apr. 15, 1958 

















> Sanstcndipiiiiaailiie sag tat ees iag ia Rel 
Stage of progress DOD total | Army | Navy Air Force 
Total, Wherry housing. ..........----. -| 83, 718 22, 236 24, 375 37, 107 
Acquisition completed 36, 396 9, 990 1,073 25, 333 
Acquisition scheduled__.---. dele Gohhas 28, 502 6, 518 10, 838 ll, 146 
In process (fiscal year 1958)........-..------ (10, 414) (2, 819) (6, 245) (1, 350) 
Future actions. .........- (18, 088) (3, 699) (4, 593) (9, 796) 
Acquisition not scheduled__..........---.----.- 18, 820 5, 728 12, 628 


Advance planning for repair and improvement of a number of 
Wherry quarters has been completed by the military departments 
and was cleared recently by the House Armed Services regular Sub- 
committee on Real Estate and Construction. Therefore, all concerned 
can now proceed with prompt implementation of these plans. 

The program for administration of inadequate public quarters on 
a rental basis was delayed by complications related to the develop- 
ment of appropriate regulations. These regulations have now been 
approved, however, and became effective as of January 1, 1958. 

Mr. Rivers. We can take it, from that, that you have gotten the 
approval of the Senate committee? The Senate has already approved 
that ¢ 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like you to keep up current on the progress 
you are making, because we are going to take that trip we told you 
about. I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Bryant. I sincerely would like to go and, of course, I would 
like to go with the chairman and members of the committee, if he 
sees fit, because I think we learn two things out of that, at least; one 
is that we will be able to see what is being done within those ground 
rules which were laid down, and we will be able to see generally what 
is necessary in those which have not yet been worked upon. 

Mr. Rivers. I think it would be well if we would ask this subecom- 
mittee here, this present subcommittee, along with our Real Estate 
Subcommittee—I happen to be chairman of both of them—and I 
think it would be helpful if the two committees would go, because it 
would be helpful to you. 

Mr. Bryant. It would, indeed, be helpful to me, sir, and I would 
suggest that the composition of the group be your responsibility, and 
we will provide such staff assistance from our office as may be neces- 
sary. I, personally, would like to participate. P 

Mr. Rivers. What we would like to do is to plan it so that you and 
anybody whom you designate would accompany us, because it would 
be helpful to everybody. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons this job is inter- 
esting is because of the fact that I have a very sound staff. I am 
reminded by Mr. Sheridan that my remarks might be misconstrued 
with respect to your question as to the approval by the Senate. The 
Senate put no restrictions in any legislation. They have accepted the 
House’s action as a sound solution. 
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Mr. Rivers. The Senate made the same inquiry we did, but you 
do have their approval because they never stopped you in the first 
place. 

Mr. Bryant. That is right, and, informally, they have been very 
happy to have had the problem resolved by the House committee. 

fr. River. It was not easy to resolve in our own committee, as 
you understood. 

Mr. Bryant. I understand it was a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Rivsrs. It was not easy to come to, but it was a good thing to 
get that unanimous vote. It shows the confidence we have in the 
competence of you and your office. 

Mr. Bryant. Thank you. I think it also shows the competence of 
the chairman. 

ACTIONS TO MEET THE NEEDS 


Finally, let us consider actions necessary to meet our needs. It 
seems obvious that a military base structure of considerable size and 
complexity is required for proper support of our armed services and 
international commitments. To provide and maintain it in a timely 
manner with prudent efficiency and economy constitute a formidable 
challenge. 

It demands continuous and effective application of modern manage- 
ment principles and techniques in the properties and installations 
functional areas at all levels of the Department. Such principles and 
techniques were incorporated by military department and OSD rep- 
resentatives, for example, into Department of Defense Instruction 
4165.9, a program for uniformly efficient management of real-property 
maintenance activities. 

It demands continuous and effective application of professional 
skills and ingenuity, which are gained from specialized experience in 
this functional area. 

For example, comparable design criteria and construction stand- 
ards have been promulgated for use by the individual military de- 
partments to assure reasonable consistency in the scope and cost of 
repetitive items such as personnel, medical, Reserve forces, and support 
facilities. Design and engineering criteria are under constant re- 
search to assure the adoption of the most efficient and economical 
methods. 

A system of cost reporting and analysis is employed to facilitate im- 
mediate reference to current contracting experience. 

It demands continuous and joint cooperative action by those con- 
cerned with providing policy guidance and coordination at the OSD 
level and those concerned with administration and operation in the 
military departments, and it requires prompt initiation of integrated 
plans and actions essential for direct support of the ever-changing 
proposals for defense in the space era, and continuous reconciliation of 
base-structure programs with national policy, approved force levels, 
and joint strategic and tactical plans. arm 

For example, as you know, Secretary McElroy recently indicated 
to the House Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions that, in working out the program for fiscal year 1958, we found 
a number of highly important areas in which progress could be sig- 
nificantly accelerated if additional funds were made available early in 
calendar year 1958. 
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Accordingly, through joint cooperative action by the military de- 
partments and OSD, certain items considered to be of highest priority 
and which had been scheduled originally for inclusion in our regular 
fiscal year 1959 military construction program were selectively formu- 
lated into a fiscal year 1958 supplemental program, recently approved 
by the Congress. 

These items included additional facilities for the SAGE system, 
$29.6 million; ballistic missile detection system bases, $189 million; 
expansion and addition of ICBM and IRBM sites, $112.4 million; 
additional alert facilities to reduce the reaction time of our strategic 
air forces, $24.6 million; and additional facilities requred for further 
dspersal and relocation of the Strategic Air Command forces, $194 
million. 

That is our supplemental bill. I mentioned this—perhaps it was 
repetitive—to indicate this is a very flexible area and sometimes needs 
to be speeded up so that these programs require a considerable amount 
of close attention and as high a degree as possible of warning ahead 
of time so that the facilities can be there when the r requirement matures. 

Mr. Rivers. It gives you time to plan and flexibility to execute the 
law. 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Instead of having a crash program where it is necessary 
and very expensiv e. 

Mr. Bryant. That is the idea. That is the idea exactly. The un- 
likeness of the problems and unpredictability of intentions of the 
potential enemy require the most definitive, flexible, and persistent 
planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling imagin- 
able. 

Through your examination of the Department’s annual request 
for military construction authorization, you are familiar with the 
exhaustive review and evaluation process which is applied before any 
individual line item is presented for your consideration. This same 
thorough examination, compatible w ith the state of execution, follows 
the project from its original inception to its physical completion. 

Carefully defined and well- organized review and surveillance pro- 
cedures govern every step of this extensive process. Basic instructions 
are issued annually, providing unified guidance for the preparation 
of these programs. These instructions cover the objectives of the 
program, acceptable programing levels as related to orderly execu- 
tion rates, inventory data, other justification necessary to support 
individual line items, and outline criteria governing replacements, 
cross-servicing, and commercial substitutes. They require the pro- 
vision of engineering and layout data necessary to evaluate costs 
and technical sufficiency. 

Consider, for example, these random extracts from our guidelines 
for the submission of the fiscal year 1960 military construction authori- 
zation program: 

1. In preparation of the program, primary emphasis will be given 
to operational items which are essential for key defensive and offen- 
sive weapons systems, so as to achieve the maximum military benefits 
from available construction funds. 

The present cycle of rapid advance in new weapons development 
will necessitate the construction of numerous new types of supporting 
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facilities. In some instances, new bases, or major revisions in present 
base missions, will be required. 

In view of this, it is extremely important that programing for fiscal 
year 1960 construction be based on long-term future objectives and 
force levels. 

3. Requests for facilities to support short-term activities, which 
could be used for only a few years after completion, will be rigorously 
screened out, and ever y effort made to utilize existing facilities for 
the interim period. 

4. The heavy expenditures which are necessary for new weapons 
will create a tremendous financial burden for the next several years. 
For this reason, facilities requested must be strictly limited to items 
to items for which a compelling military necessity exists. Projects 
which are desirable, but not essential, cannot be provided, and must 
be eliminated from field requests. 

Through our review and analysis process, consideration is given 
to the need for the individual project in relation to the ove1 rall con- 
struction program, its relationship to other major programs of the 
Department of Defense, and to its relative urgency. Also, from an 
engineering standpoint, projects are reviewed for their consistency 
with the base master plan, economy and sufficiency of design, and ac- 
curacy of the cost estimate. Such actions involve close coordination 
not only with the military services, but with all other staff elements 
of OSD and with the Bureau of the Budget. 

As you know, equally definitive criteria, guidelines and procedures 
jrovern the formulation and evaluation of requirements for additional 
Yand areas, family housing, leased space, Reserve forces facilities, ex- 
pansion of industrial capacity, vad for maintenance and protective 
services. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you require all bases to have a master plan ? 

Mr. Bryant. Yes, sir. 

For example, approval of requests for real property acquisition is 
based first upon a determination that the property to be acquired is 
essential to support of approved force levels. It must be demonstrated 
that the property is suitable in terms of size, location, and environ- 
mental conditions. In addition, it must be clear that there is no 
other property under the control of the three military departments, 
whether active, inactive, or excess, which is available by transfer or 
joint use, and which will satisfy the military 1 requirements. Finally, 
it must be demonstrated that the acreage to be acquired is the mini- 
mum necessary for the proposed use and that less costly, equally suit- 
able land is not available. 

With respect to the acquisition of industrial facilities for the pro- 
duction of new weapons or for the expansion of production for exist- 
ing weapons, it is the policy of the Department of Defense in all 
cases to utilize existing facilities to the fullest extent possible, 

Without exception, such facilities are screened to determine if 
there are plants or tools n inventory that could satisfy the new need. 

This policy assures that in satisfyi ing requirements for production 
capacity for missiles and other advanced wes apons full consideration 
is given to utilizing conventional type plants which have become idle. 
This policy makes certain that capital expenditures will be held to a 
minimum and that whenever feasible maximum use will be made of 
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local community assets, such as skilled workers, housing, school and 
recreational facilities, utilities, and highways. 

In November of 1954 a policy directive No. 4275.2 was issued by 
the Secretary of Defense, revised October 6, 1956, entitled “Industrial 
Facilities Funded From Procurement and Production Appropria- 
tions.” This directive is too long to read into the record ; however, two 
extracts will serve to point up the pertinent policy statements for 
your information. The basic policy which appears as part II—A of 
the directive is stated as follows: 


The Department of Defense supports the basic principle that free competitive 
enterprise should be fostered by the Government. Therefore, the provision of 
Government-owned industrial facilities will be authorized only when it can 
clearly be demonstrated that private enterprise is unable, unwilling, or not 
organized to perform the service or provide the products necessary to meet cur- 
rent and mobilization requirements, or that in the execution of the military 
mission the ownership of the facility by the Government is a necessity. 


The above quotation does not need lengthy explanation since it in 
essence embodies the overall policies of the Congress and the adminis- 
tration. Part II-H of this directive states: 


Prior to providing Government-owned industrial facilities for the production 
of new weapons or for the expansion of production for existing weapons, efforts 
shall be made in all cases to utilize existing facilities to the fullest possible 
extent. 

In addition, DOD Directive 5105.15, dated February 7, 1958, which 
provides for the DOD Advanced Research Projects Agency, included 
a requirement under C.4 as follows: 

The Agency is authorized to acquire or construct such research, development, 
and test facilities and equipment as may be approved by the Secretary of De- 
fense, in accordance with applicable statutes. 

However, existing facilities of the Department of Defense shall be utilized 
to the maximum extent practicable. 

Also, you may be interested to note that a checklist of information 
which must be submitted with facility proposals has been set forth 
in DOD Instruction 4275.4 a companion to DOD Directive 4275.2. 
Part 5 of appendix A of this instruction deals specifically with screen- 
ing of existing facilities to determine if there are plants or tools in 
the inventory that could supply the new need. 

Since March 21, 1956, when the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations) wag reassigned the responsibility for 
processing facility expansion requests of $1 million or more, approval 
has been given for 76 facilities at an aggregate cost of $876,833,918. 

I think it is of great importance to note at this point that of the 
76 projects approved, 68 represented expansions at existing Govern- 
ment or privately owned facilities and only 8 at new sites, 

The money authorized for expansions at new sites was $96,919,000. 
Also, of the 76 expansions, 35 were at Government-owned plants and 
41 at privately owned. We have not made a split of the costs between 
real property and machinery and equipment; however, the normal 
ratio is 85 percent machinery to 15 percent real property. 

Thus, it can be seen that the problem of closing industrial facilities 
has been recognized, that positive policies have been established to deal 
with it, and that concrete procedures have been developed which, in 
the majority of cases, are resulting in the continued use of existing 
facilities in lieu of acquiring or constructing facilities at other loca- 
tions. 
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On the other hand, the military departments and OSD « Se 
review existing real property holdings to identify and report, as excess, 
those which are no longer suitable or essential for our needs. 

Many of these installations are accommodating essential missions, 
but are highly vulnerable, obsolete, and uneconomical to maintain and 
operate, or are encroached upon by urban development and cannot be 
expanded economically. Others are no longer needed for the purpose 
for which they were acquired and for the same reasons just cited do 
not lend themselves to conversion for other essential purposes. 

When determining whether a facility shc ald be disposed of or 
retained, the military departments and OSD give consideration to such 
factors as: minimum requirements for support of approved strategic 
plans, suitability in light of technological 4 vances ; possibility of con- 
solidation, reassignment or joint use; essentiality for mobilization 
needs ; and, possible use in lieu of new construction or new acquisition. 

I might interpolate a few remarks at this point concerning a matter 
which does not lie within my responsibility, but which I know is of 
interest to you Members of Congress. That relates to what the Gov- 
ernment is getting in return for property disposed of by General 
Services Administration. 

There has been a feeling, I think, in the past that the Government 
did not receive fair market value for property which is disposed of. 

For example, one would frequently hear of recovery of 10 cents on 
the dollar. Actually, this is not so today. 

A recent check which we made with GSA reveals that in fiscal year 
1957 that agency held 374 sales of real property at 166 locations. The 
original cost of these properties was $26,669,000 and the current ap- 
praised value was $9,676,200. These properties sold for $11,389,000 
or 119 percent of the appraised fair market value. Within these dis- 
posals were 7 small industrial plants with an original cost value of 
$5,658,000 and a current appraised value of $2,524,000. These 7 indus- 
trials sold for $2,373,000. It is our underst: anding that fiscal year 1957 

was not a typical year in volume of sales but does 1 represent an increase 
in the percentage of return. 

The foregoing are purely illustrative of the actions required and 
being taken to meet our needs. Numerous examples of significant 
steps which have been taken to achieve greater economy and efficiency 
in our functional area are set forth in periodic reports to the Congress. 


CONCLUSION 


I do not wish to imply by this presentation that we know all the 
answers, are prepared for any eventuality and anticipate no prob- 
lems in the future. 

We shall approach our job, however, with confidence that through 
the continued goodwill and cooperation of the members of the legis- 
lative branch, the staffs in other agencies of the executive branch, 
particularly in the military departments, we will continue to make 
every effort to provide our armed services with the essential base 
structure in the most expeditious and economical manner possible. 

Because of the comparatively long lead time inherent in the provi- 
sion and maintenance of adequate base facilities, changes in national 
security policies and related military plans usually have an imme- 
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diate impact upon our functional area. When such changes are ef- 
fected we will endeavor to reconcile our actions promptly. 

I appreciate this opportunity to exchange ideas with you today. 
Your suggestions as to how we can more perfectly perform our job 
will be gratefully received. 

_It is my understanding that the Military Department representa- 
tives are prepared to present information concerning their respective 
base structures in accordance with your announced schedule. 

Upon conclusion of their presentations, I hope you will agree that 
we have covered the properties and installations functional area in a 
thorough manner. Any additional information, however, which you 
-_ desire from me will be provided promptly. 

hank you very much for your kind attention. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Bryant, that is a very thorough, well-prepared 
and well-delivered statement. It indicates an awful lot of the burning 
of the midnight oil to meet our schedule and it demonstrates a fine 
knowledge of the position which you occupy. It speaks well for you 
and those assistants whom you have selected to assist you. 

Of course, I have known you many years and I am familiar with 
the fine job you did in industry. I want to say that I congratulate 
you on the statement and the fine knowledge that you have of your 
job. The committee is very appreciative and I wish the full mem- 
bership could have been here this morning but we will keep this 
statement for them. It is a statement that can be well retained by 
the committee because it can be implemented and made current with 
your statement—I mean the condition you point out can be made 
current by keeping your statement as backlog information to bring 
us up to date or make any changes needed. 

I have only one or two questions. In your foreign bases are you 
kept advised of the security and permanency of foreign bases due 
to the temporary life of governments? 

I have in mind, France. I have in mind the base at Chateauroux. 
The Air Force is combining their materiel bases at Nouasseur, which 
is in Casablanca, and Burtonwood, not far from Liverpool in Eng- 
land. All of these bases I have seen many times. The Air Force 
is now combining all the functions of the three bases into the one base 
at Chateauroux. I have a question: Because of the duration of the 
French Governments which last approximately 5 months, bringing to 
a total, 25 governments of France which have fallen since the ter- 
mination of World War II, does a program of that character cause 
you concern, or the Air Force, or the proper military department under 
whose cognizance and control the base comes—does that cause you 
concern as to fulfilling the mission of the services or of NATO? 

Mr. Bryant. Naturally, it causes a great deal of concenr, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I think sometimes it must be approached from the stand- 
point of a calculated risk. Until. certainly. the whole concept of strat- 
egy abroad is changed. I am sure you will agree that in providing 
the facility requirements, we do our best to secure the most sound 
advice, from the State Department, from our own Office of Secretary 
of Defense, International Security Affairs, who are constantly re- 
evaluating the degree of stability and performance of allied nations or 
other nations in which we have base rights. That, however, does not 
cure the concern which I share with you at times but as to which I 
believe we can do no more when the mission is determined to be essen- 
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tial and the occupancy is deemed to be reasonable and the determina- 
tion of the risk is made, but to provide those things which the plan, 
on sober study, suggests must be done. How we are going to anticipate 
the future in the light of political uncertainties such as you mention, 
I am afraid I don’t know the answer. 

Mr. Rivers. For instance, you have a very sensitive base at Orlean. 
That is a communications base. 

Is your statement classified ? 

Mr. Bryant. No, sir, my statement is not classified. 

Mr. Rivers. We will try to release all we can to the press if they ask 
for it. 

You have a sensitive base at Orlean. Does that base cause you any 
concern because of the recent anti-American feeling in the French As- 
sembly? I don’t know whether that feeling is in France, generally. I 
notice from the press and other mediums of public information that the 
anti-American feeling was in the Assembly. I don’t know whether it is 
throughout France or not. Does that cause you any concern ? 

Mr. Bryant. Surely it causes meconcern. Perhaps I am an optimist 
in this regard, particularly with respect to France, Mr. Chairman. I 
have always had a deep conviction that while there may be temporary 
problems, and there cer tainly have been a series of problems as far as 
their political government is concerned, that fundamentally the French 
are sound people and that these outbursts may be emotional, they may 
be created as we know some of them are, by their difficulties within 
their own former territories abroad, but that degree of hazard in a 
country with the history of France is certainly not on the order of mag- 
nitude of that which might be found in some other countries that we 
need not refer to. 

I have to answer your question, of course, that these are all matters 
of concern. 

Mr. Rivers. It causes us concern. 

I heard someone say the other day that your SAC dispersal was 
mostly on paper. Did you hear a criticism ¢ 

Mr. Bryant. I have heard it. I don’t believe it. 

Mr. Rivers. I heard it somewhere. I don’t know who made the 
statement, I didn’t take notice of it, but it was a great criticism of the 
slowness and the large task of the dispersal of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

Is there any foundation for that ? 

Mr. Bryant. I don’t think so, sir, and I believe very firmly that 
when you hear the testimony of the service representatives themselves 
in detail you will find that that is a rumor and not a fact. In the light 
of the time that has elapsed since the dispersal problem has been before 
us and the authorizations and the appropriations requested, I believe 
that a great deal has already been done and I think the picture will 
be clarified. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Doyle—— 

Mr. Doy te. Knowing, Mr. Chairman, that you must get away about 
12 o’clock, I want to join in the commendatory words of our chairman 
to you, Mr. Bryant. I read right along with you and marked your 
splendid statement for emphasis where I want to have my immediate 
attention called this weekend when I take this statement home and 
have a change to read it and digest it. It is very helpful tome. You 
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have set forth some of the problems in sales, and in the North Atlantic 
Organization. I have seen most of those bases myself. 

I think, undoubtedly this is a great fund of information for us 
presented in a clear-cut style which I appreciate very, very much. 

I will take no more time except to further thank you for it. 

Mr. Rivers. You, of course, recognize Mr. Doyle comes from 
California. . 

Mr. Bryanv. I appreciate his remarks. 

Gentlemen, you must realize how comforting it is to have the chair- 
man and the other members of the committee commend us. This is 
actually a tremendous job and it requires a great deal of teamwork 
which I am very happy to say in my own instance I have found to 
exist. 

It is the sort of thing which frightens one at times, just as the 
questions put to me by the chairman indicate his concern, but it is a 
challenging job and our performance, I can assure you, is strengthened 
by your assistance and your commendations and on behalf of my staff 
and myself I want to thank the chairman annd I want to thank the 
Congressman from my own State, Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Doyzr. I hope the w itness realizes that my short statement and 
my refusal to take of your time or anybody’s time does not indicate 
that I wouldn’t wish that there was time for me to question you and 
get further enlightenment from you on many points that you have 
indicated here and that I “ I knew more about. 

Mr. Bryant. Well, Mr. Congressman, I will assure you that at 
any time you have an opportunity and desire me to come to your 
office for discussion of any item in here, I will be most happy to do so. 
I would be particularly anxious to know, if possible, just what was 
mostly concerning you so that I could be better prepared, specifically, 
when I do see you, but my time is yours. 

Mr. Doyte. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to say there, too, I plan to refer to this 
statement many times and if after having, as we say in the church of 
which I am a member, after I have read and digested that portion of 
which I am capable of digesting, I will natur: ally have some inquiries 
in my own mind and it may be, Mr. Bryant, later on we will ask you 
to come back and counsel with us or discuss with us, by way of a 
mutual discussion, some of the things you have brought up, because 
your statement has a lot of fine information in it. 

Mr. Bryant. Well, Mr. Chairman, as you well know, that is my 
policy—our policy—and you have only to ask me. I think it will be 
of benefit to us, too, to have further consultation with the committee 
members, whether it is formal or informal. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Byrne 

Mr. Byrne. I would like to associate myself with the remarks of 
you and Mr. Doyle and compliment Mr. Bryant for a very fine state- 
ment. However, because of the chairman leaving—he must leave at 
12 o’clock—I reserve the right at some other time to ask some questions 
on this statement. 

Mr. Bryant. Mr. Byrne, I will be most happy. This applies to any 
member of the committee, of course. 

Mr. Rivers. We started this morning at 9 o’clock. I would venture 
the assertion that this committee here now puts in about as much time 
as any subcommittee the chairman has created. They are coupled with 
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our services on the other committees. We are all upon the standing 
legislative committees. I happen to be on Mr. Kilday’s committee. 
We just spent many weeks on the pay bill. And then I handle the Real 
Estate Committee, which has to meet whenever we can find time when 
somebody elese doesn’t care for that space. We work Mr. Kelleher to 
death. I don’t know how he does it, but he does. Then we have a 
little problem of handling office requirements. 

We will not have another scheduled meeting until we are able to 
confer with the chairman, Mr. Vinson, and it “looks like, due to the 
urgency of the hearings on the reorganization bill, which I note by the 
paper will be quite a big thing—it will be a big thing i in our committee 
and a big thing on the floor of the House : and, later. on, in the Senate, 
Ithink. We will have to meet, I believe, some afternoons of next week. 
While I dislike afternoon meetings, I will have to ask the services if 
they will stand by and be ready for a call on the minimum of notice, 
because that is all the notice we can give you. We will have no require- 
ment, however, until after Tuesday. 

Mr. Kelleher, you, no doubt, have some questions ? 

Mr. Keviener. Actually, Mr. Chairman, I worked myself out of 
questions in the process of helping—I hope it was help—helping Mr. 
Bryant prepare this statement and the answers I wanted in here. I 
would suggest that at this point in the record the directive which gives 
Mr. Bryant his area of activity, his charter, so to speak, be inserted. 

Mr. Rivers. That is fine. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1958. 
Notes for Mr. Kelleher, professional staff, House of Representatives Committee 
on Armed Services 
Subject: Original and charter, Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties 
and Installations) 

The following and attached information is provided in accordance with your 
recent request. 

For approximately 5 years following enactment of the National Security Act 
of 1947, the Secretary of Defense endeavored to carry out his responsibilities 
in the broad fields of real-property construction and maintenance, utilities and 
protective services, and real-estate acquisition, utilization, and disposal, without 
adequate professional staff assistance to handle the unprecedented magnitude and 
complexity of this aspect of his job. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee recognized his need for such profes- 
sional staff assistance and technical advice in these specialized fields of engineer- 
ing and real-property management in its Report No. 2078, which was issued 
in July 1952. It stated, “The committee was appalled by lack of coordination 
and overall direction of the military construction program by the Office, Secre- 
tary of Defense * * * sole concern appears to be directed to the fiscal aspects 
only * * * no effort is made to place requests (by the military departments) 
on a common basis.” 

Accordingly, the 82d Congress in section 408, Public Law 534, approved July 
14, 1952, provided, “The Secretary of Defense shall maintain direct surveillance 
over the planning and construction by the military departments of all public- 
works projects and that such surveillance shall be maintained through a civilian 
official to be known as the Director of Installations who shall be appointed by 
and directly responsible to the Secretary of Defense.” 

Since that date, special study and investigation groups have repeatedly en- 
dorsed this organizational concept for the properties and installations functional 
areas. 

The Rockefeller Committee on Department of Defense Organization in its 
report dated April 11, 1953, recommended that the Secretary perform these 
functions through an Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
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tions). Accordingly, the President’s message proposing Reorganization Plan 
No. 6 of 1953 included provision for additional Assistant Secretaries of Defense 
and, pursuant thereto, the Secretary of Defense, by directive 5105.1 dated June 
30, 1953, provided a position of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and 
Installations) in lieu of the Director of Installations. 

The properties and installations charter is set forth in Department of Defense 
Directive No. 5131.1 dated August 13, 1953, copy attached (attachment 5131.1). 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


August 138, 1953 

No. 5131.1 

Subject: Responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and 
Installations) 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, and by Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953, the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Properties and Installations) established by Department of Defense 
Directive 5105.1 dated June 30, 1953, shall, in addition to such responsibilities as 
may be hereafter assigned, have the following responsibilities : 

1. Providing advice and assistance to the Secretary of Defense and his staff 
on matters pertaining to properties and installations. 

2. Developing policies and procedures for the Department of Defense in the 
broad fields of real-estate acquisition, utilization, and disposal; construction ; 
real-property maintenance and management; and family housing. These respon- 
sibilities shall extend but be not limited to industrial production facilities, lands, 
housing, buildings, ports, bases, and all other installations which may come under 
the Department's supervision. 

3. Initiating whatever action is necessary to insure the development of sound 
construction programs under appropriated and nonappropriated funds in the mili- 
tary departments, including the need therefor, and the development of adequate 
information to substantiate such programs. Such actions may include but shall 
not be limited to the following: 

(a) Developing such uniform design criteria and construction standards for 
application by the military departments in various public-works construction 
programs as may be determined to be in the interest of economy and effective 
utilization. 

(0) Providing basic instructions and planning assumptions for the preparation 
and submission of public-works construction programs by the military depart- 
ments. 

(c) Reviewing and integrating public-works construction programs of the 
military departments to assure that they are fully justified as to need in relation 
to strategic requirements, effective as to intended purpose and economical as to 
cost, type of building, and location. 

(d@) Recommending public-works construction programs for the Department 
of Defense. 

(e) Making such postauthorization and postappropriation determinations, in- 
cluding approval of reprograming and recommending apportionment, as may be 
required to permit the orderly and efficient accomplishment of the programs. 

(f) Determining, after consultation with the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), that emergency construction as provided under section 605 of the 
Department of Defense Appropriations Act for 1957 is urgently required in the 
interest of national defense. 

4. Reviewing the real-property requirements of the military departments as 
to need. 

5. Developing policies and criteria governing the acquisition, expansion, or 
restoration of real properties by the military departments to meet requirements 
other than by new construction, including the determination of the reasonable- 
ness of cost thereof. 

6. Developing policies and criteria to assure that real property acquired on a 
loan or lease basis from States, municipalities, or private enterprise is acquired 
at reasonable prices, and is utilized and maintained in the most economical 
manner. 

7. Developing policies and criteria governing the sale or lease of Government- 
owned property under the control of the Department of Defense to private en- 
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terprise or local governments, including provisions for appropriate recapture or 
security clauses and proper maintenance by lessees. 

8. Developing uniform plans and policies for the provision and administration 
of family housing of the services, both for the Zone of Interior and overseas. 

9. Developing design standards and cost criteria for family housing, both 
permanent and temporary. 

10. Developing procedures for the procurement of family housing. 

11. Developing criteria for obtaining requirements for family housing from the 
Services; review, approve, and assemble these requirements into a single pro- 
gram; and, through normal legislative channels, support the introduction and 
justification of necessary legislation to expeditiously provide family housing in 
accordance with the approved requirements. 

12. Conducting continuing studies of family housing conditions and require- 
ments and associated matters and report the results thereof and action thereon 
to the Secretary of Defense. 

13. Providing for the maintenance of adequate records of inventory by the 
military departments of real properties, installations and family housing facili- 
ties which are authorized, under construction, and in existence. 

14. Coordinating, as required, the activities of the military departments in the 
field of properties and installations to eliminate unnecessary duplication of ef- 
fort and expenditure. 

15. Representing the Department of Defense with other governmental, non- 
governmental and international organizations on properties and installations 
matters of mutual interest or responsibility. 

16. Participation with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Log- 
istics) in the formulation of construction programs for industrial and commer- 
cial activities when determinations have been made as to the need for such 
facilities. 

17. Collaborating with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Log- 
istics) in: 

(a) Approving such changes as may be proposed in the status or control of 
industrial or commercial type facilities, and 

(bv) Administering the responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense with re- 
spect to the reserve of plants provided for in the National Industrial Reserve 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 883, 80th Cong.). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) is hereby 
delegated the authority to obtain such reports and information from the military 
departments as are necessary to carry out his responsibilities and is authorized 
to request the military departments to issue the necessary directives to obtain 
such reports and information. 

In the performance of these functions, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Properties and Installations) will, to the extent practicable, utilize the advice, 
assistance, and appropriate facilities of the military departments. Such utiliza- 
tion shall not, however, be so construed or so utilized as to circumvent the estab- 
lished command channels through the Secretaries of the military departments 
for the formal communication of approved policies, plans, or other directives. 

Directives recommended by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties 
and Installations) which intend to change established policies or procedures will 
be signed by the Secretary or Deputy Secretary of Defense and their implementa- 
tion will be accomplished by the Secretaries of the military departments or 
their designated agents. 

Department of Defense Directives 5131.1, Director of Installations, dated 
September 20, 1952, and 5131.2, Armed Forces Housing Agency, dated September 
25, 1952, are rescinded and all other directives or memorandums or parts thereof, 
to the extent they are inconsistent with the provisions of this directive, are modi- 
fied accordingly or rescinded, as appropriate. 

C. E. Wiison, Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Rivers. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 11: 50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

ComMItTTre ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SPECIAL SuBCOMMITTEE No. 4, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1958. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 
313—A, Old House Office Building, Hon. L. Mendel Rivers (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rivers. I will ask the committee to come to order. 

Members of the committee, I do not have a prepared statement. I 
have asked General LeMay and General Tunner to come up this morn- 
ing to give us the current status of MATS to help us in the resolving 
of some of the criticism that has been directed at MATS where it 
has been depicted as an airline, in the airline business, competing 
with the certificated and noncertificated airlines, and to tell us as far 
as they can for the purpose of this public hearing the mission of 
MATS, its designation, its readiness, its inventories, and its capa- 
bilities. 

We have spent some time on these hearings. It is our contention 
that the MATS has its place under the sun, that it does not compete 
with the private airlines, certificated and noncertificated, that, as a 
military organization, that it is an adjunct to SAC, and that it is 
performing a strictly military mission. 

For that reason we have asked the one man in the United States 
who knows more about the Strategic Air Command than anybody 
in the United States, the one who built it up to its high state of readi- 
ness, its high capability, and its capacity to do whatever it is supposed 
to do, General LeMay, Deputy Chief of the Department of the Air 
Force. He acts on the staff of the Chief of the Air Force, sits with 
the Joint Chiefs when that is necessary and, despite the developments 
of the recent days, General LeMay has kept his commitment with this 
committee. 

General LeMay, we are not unmindful of that, and we are grateful 
to you for taking your time to come up this morning and make your- 
self available to us in our overall siete and policy of the security 
of the country, a business in which we are all engaged, and to help 
us carry out the mission directed to us by the chairman of this com- 
mittee; I, as chairman of this subcommittee, am very appreciative of 
your coming and will ask you now to tell us, for the beginning of 
this hearing, what you have to say in any way you want to say it, 
and then we will ask you to let us inquire about some of the things 
which will necessarily come up, and if at any time you come to a 
classified question please indicate it. 

We want to give as much of this as we can to the press, because 
publicity has gotten out about the MATS doing this, that, and the 
other, and we want to dispel anything that is not factual, not right 
or fair to the MATS, in its most important mission. 

Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman, may I state for the record that I con- 
cur in your remarks as to General LeMay and the purpose of the 
meeting. I concur in everything you have said. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, Mr. Becker. 
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General LeMay, you may give your testimony in any way you want. 

General LeMay. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in appearing before 
you today is to emphasize the absolute essentiality of a military trans- 
port force, under positive military control—immediately responsive 
to the demands of a military emergency. 

Events of the past few days demonstrate the importance of mill- 
tary airlift. 

Our present efforts to preserve peace in the Middle East would not 
be possible without full military control over the necessary means of 
transport. Military aircraft is an indispensable element of the Mili- 
tary Establishment in taking these actions. 

To provide additional airlift capability in the Middle East theater, 
MATS was directed to send a number of C-124 Globemasters to Bu- 
rope or very short notice. This action was directed prior to a public 
announcement of United States intentions. Without an effective in- 
being military air transport force, the Air Force could not have re- 
sponded i in this manner. 

Rapid deployments such as this one must rely on forces under mili- 
tary control for guaranteed performance. W here the security of the 
free world is suddenly threatened, we cannot wait for the acquisition 
of commercial airlift for the most urgent actions, and the commercial 
industry cannot be expected to participate with the military in taking 
those initial measures which, because of security considerations, cannot 
be divulged outside of the military. 

In the accomplishment of the initial tasks in any military action, 
the services work together asa team. MATS isa vital element of that 
team. Its tasks and responsibilities cannot be assumed by commercial 
airlines. There is a primary and overriding requirement for an effec- 
tive military airlift force. Its size and peacetime operating rate deter- 
mine its emergency capability. 

The military airlift system, its capacity and its responsiveness, are 
essential elements of our military strength. Any measure or policy 
that would impair the combat readiness of MATS would jeopardize 
the continued security of the United States. 

Mr. Rivers. General, may I have a few questions ? 

We have been told that the reason for the establishment of MATS 
was to implement the mission of SAC, is that true? 

General LeMay. That is only one of its missions, Mr. Chairman. It 
not only is responsible to furnish airlift for SAC io carry out its mis- 
sion, but it is responsible to all of the Military Establishment in fur- 
nishing : airlift to them to carr y out their missions, also. 

Mr. Rivers. Then the primary consideration for the creation of 
MATS was to implement the entire action of the entire military ¢ 

General LeMay. That is correct. It furnishes airlift to all the mili- 
tary forces of the country. The Joint Chiefs of Staff determine the 
priority of which lifts will be furnished. It may be that under cer- 
tain conditions SAC will have primary use of whatever airlift is 
available to the entire country. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason I mentioned SAC first is because we have 
been told that the primary deterrent, as we use it, to aggression is 
SAC, because of its now in being. 

General LeMay. That is correct: 

Mr. Rivers. And MATS would follow the SAC on its situations? 
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General LeMay. It will furnish support to SAC, yes. SAC’s mis- 
sion is of primary importance to the country and has very high pri- 
ority given to it by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and MATS has a part 
in that, but they also have these other responsibilities to carry out 
for the other military services on the priority that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff establish. 

Mr. Rivers. When you say “the Joint Chiefs of Staff,” that is the 
highest military tribunal we have ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And whenever they allocate a priority, that is the 
highest source for the highest priority, is that correct? 

General LeMay. That is corrrect, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That supersedes the consideration of every individual 
branch of the service? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, to follow out your logical reasoning, in this pres- 
ent crisis in which we find ourselves at Lebanon, the Navy was desig- 
nated to handle the initial action in the Lebanese situation, is that 
true? 

General LeMay. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, MATS then gives priority to the Navy, is that 
right ? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And in this instance, the MATS are now implementing 
the action of the Navy by way of logistical support, is that correct? 

General Lemay. This particular plan does not call for MATS to 
carry anything particularly for the Navy on this particular opera- 
tion. However, they will support the air support that is going in to 
take over the job of air cover for the landing forces. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General LeMay. In other words, this is a joint operation, as most 
operations are, and MATS participates in every military joint opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Rivers. MATS is on call for every military action according 
to the priority enunciated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

General Lemay. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, how do they stay in readiness? How does any 
military force stay in readiness? 

General LeMay. They can only stay in readiness by flying and 
doing daily the things that they will be called upon to do in case of 
emergency. In this case, it is carrying people and freight. They 
must practice. 

We have a requirement for moving people and supplies all over 
the world. As long as they are going to practice flying anyway, we 
might as well save the taxpayer some money and carry some of this 
load that must be transported. 

That is what MATS does in peacetime. 

Mr. Rivers. You have heard it said, General, that MATS is in the 
airline business. Have you an answer to that ? 

General LeMay. I don’t think they are in the airline business, no. 

Mr. Rivers. Could youcall MATS an airline? 

General LeMay. No, it is not an airline. It does some of the things 
that an airline would do. An airline is a means of transportation, 
transporting things and people by air. 
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MATS does that, but in addition to that they transport people and 
things by air for military purposes. 

Mr. Rivers. Could the private airlines do what MATS is now doing 
in the Mideast ? 

General LeMay. No, I don’t think that they could. MATS is 
called upon in emergency to go into areas where there probably will 
not be the normal air route setups in the way of communications and 
navigation aids, and things of that sort. They carry equipment and 
things of that sort that require some special handling that the airlines 
are not too well set up to do, and it is a different oper ation. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course I have some questions for General Tunner 
about the capability of the private carriers. 

A few days ago we rad in the newspaper where a 118 landed in 
Armenia—I don’t know whether it was MATS—but it was a 118 
landed in Armenia. The crew was interned—almost interned, cer- 
tainly the commander was—and they were ultimately released. But 
it was determined that they were military people thi at were released. 
Had that been a civilian aircraft, the possibilities were they may have 
been able to substantiate a spy charge against these people and they 

may have been summarily shot. 

Aren’t those the possibilities we run into if we run civilian aircrafts 
too close to civilian zones? 

General LeMay. No one can predict what would happen under 
those circumstances, in landing behind the Iron Curtain. I think that 
probably they would have gotten a little better treatment in a military 
status than as a civilian status, though I don’t think you can say that 
with any degree of certainty, because we have had military personnel 
treated badly. ; also, and even jailed. 

I would say in all probability military people would be better 
treated, but you can’t predict that. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you familiar with the CRAF setup ? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you like to talk on the CRAF setup? Would 
you tell us about the CRAF setup as you understand it, and the mission 
that they fulfill? 

General LeMay. We in the Air Force want a standing civil air 
fleet, the same as we want a strong railroad network and a strong 
truck network. It is all transport: tion, and in the case of emergency, 
it is very vital to our country, so we desire a strong airline sy stem in 
the United States. 

We undoubtedly will call on it to augment the military force in 
case of an emergency that requires an all-out effort the same as we 
call on the railroads and all other means of transportation. 

We have tried to do some advance planning along these lines so 
that the airlines will be better equipped and better ready to carry 
out this job. We have done that by putting some military equipment 
in some of the airplanes, particularly communications equipment, so 
they will be a little better able to carry out the job. 

We haven’t gone as far in this program as we would have liked to 
go, but we can say that for most of our programs. Money is not 
unlimited. We have tried to assign priority to this task, commen- 
surate with other jobs we have to “do, and we have made some sub- 
stantial progress and will make more as time goes on. 
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Mr. Rivers. We have had the same information that the CRAF 
program has not really, trully been implemented to its fullest. 

General LeMay. I think that probably is a true statement, because 
we have not had the funds to do what we would like to do, but I 
think that the progress which has been made is right in line with what 
we have had to do in other fields, so that I don’t think we could 
¢ hag ‘ize the program to the extent that we haven’t done anything at 
a 

We haven’t done everything for SAC that we would like to do, 
either, or MATS, TAC, or any “of the other commands, but taking the 
resources we have been given and applying them to the overall solution 
of our problems, I think that CRAF has its proportionate share. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the same thing goes for MATS. In keeping 
with our missile transportation, we have heard it said that MATS 
finds it difficult to provide transportation for certain of our cate- 
gories of missiles because of the obsolescence of certain of its in- 
ventories. Is that true? 

General LeMay. No, sir, I don’t think that is entirely a true 
statement. We have not modernized the MATS fleet to the degree 
that we would like to. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I was coming to. 

General LeMay. We haven’t modernized S. AC, either. We have 
D-47’s in the SAC inventory. 

Mr. Rivers. Don’t you think, General, that we could do a little 
more for MATS by the way of modernization from 113’s to 337’s for 
missiles ? 

General LeMay. We could, but only at the expense of modernizing 
some other portion of the force. 

Mr. Rivers. Hasn’t this Lebanese thing pointed up the fact that 
maybe Congress should be asked for a few dollars more to bring 
certain inventories in MATS up which are indispensable ? 

General LeMay. I think MATS is going to be able to carry out its 
responsibilities i in the Lebanon situation with the equipment that it 
has. We can’t look at each of the tasks the military has without look- 
ing at all the others at the same time. If there were more money 
available to the Air Force for modernizing its equipment, I wouldn’t 
put it allon MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course you wouldn’t, but don’t you think there is 
reason for us to question the fact that the Defense Department hasn’t 
programed any jets for MATS inventories? 

General LeMay. Yes, sir; I think it is perfectly right for you to 
ask questions about any ‘phase of the military program. I think when 
you get the answer to the question, you will agree that we have done 
the right thing with the resources that we have. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it be desirable for us to bring MATS up to as 
nearly its wartime capabilities as possible ? 

General LeMay. I would like to have more modern equipment in 
MATS. I would like to have some jet transports. If you gave us 
money now for jet airplanes, I would buy tankers, not airplanes for 
MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. You would buy tankers for TAC or SAC? 

General LeMay. For SAC, because we should use any additional 
resources that are given us to increase the combat capability as much 
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as possible with the dollars expended. I think we would increase our 
combat capability more in that manner than we would in augmenting 
the MATS fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. You are familiar, General, with the recent action of 
MATS where they have been phasing out the 54’s almost completely, 
and I think with the idea that the 124’s could take up the gap that the 
54’s left off, and the 124’s are really obsolescent. 

General LeMay. They are a better plane than the 54. We are get- 
ting rid of the old airplanes first. 

Mr. Rivers. The point that I am trying to bring out, General, in 
the case of a striking mission allocated to SAC, my contention is 
MATS hasn’t got the modern equipment to follow SAC with the 

rapidity which its mission requires. 

General LeMay. Well, I would differ—not differ, but put less em- 
phasis on it. MATS has a pretty good capability, and we have a few 
fairly fast airplanes that can get off. SAC doesn’t require a trans- 
port of the same speed as its combat airplanes. You can plan in ad- 
vance for some support where you are going to need it. 

However, you can’t stockpile everything you might need there for 
a long per iod of time, but you can put some there, so the difference 
between a 350-mile airplane and a 600-mile-an- -hour airplane is not 
so vital. 

SAC can be supported with a conventional fleet of airplanes, and 
our plans call for it to be properly supported. Certainly it could 
do a little better job with more modern equipment, but if you spend 
the money for that, then you take it away from something else. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, do you think that the MATS is operating on a 
flush program or more of an austere program ? 

General LeMay. A very austere program, because it has low pri- 
ority. 

Mr. Rivers. That would require constant training. 

General LeMay. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. To get the best of the equipment we possess. Would 
you say a 6-hour utilization would be a very full utiliz: ition ? 

General LeMay. Considering the priority that MATS has, that is 
very good, very good, that is on ‘the high side. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you be s satisfied with anything less than that ? 

General LeMay. I personally would be satisfied with something 
less than that under the circumstances that I know exist at the present 
time. I think 6 hours is probably a goal that is on the high side. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is getting a lot out of a lot of equipment! ¢ 

General LeMay. It is getting a lot out of a lot of old equipment. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I wanted to say. 

General LeMay. And at the same time maintaining its capability 
to do a lot more any place that it might be called upon to go, and that 
is putting quite a load on any air ope1 ration. 

Mr. Rivers. General] LeMay, there are other members here that are 
interested in this thing, and I recognize your time is limited, but I 
want to ask another thing. 

I have heard it said in the transportation of certain missiles from 
the west coast to Canaveral, Fla., the red tape in transporting by cer- 
tain forms of surface transportation is almost endless. Are you 

familiar with that? 
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General LeMay. Somewhat, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Would it be desirable that MATS be given the capa- 
bility of transporting certain of these missiles that are now trans- 
ported by surface ? 

General LeMay. I personally don’t believe that that is a vital mis- 
sion for MATS. Certainly it is a little easier to ship anything by 
air. Iam talking about is it better for the user. 

If you could get some of your supplies that you use in normal 
daily use by air, you could get them quicker and fresher and it would 
be a lot better. It is more costly, however. 

I don’t see the necessity, particularly in the future, to transport any 
reat number of missiles by air. I think that what you are going to 
e able to use will be in place and ready to go, and you will never get 

anything out of the factory, so that normally you can transport these 
things by ground. 

Mr. Rivers. Even the replacements? 

General LeMay. Even the replacements, yes, because there are not 
going to be enormous numbers of missiles, and I am assuming that 
you are talking about the big missiles, because the small ones can be 
transported by air. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly those that are being transported by surface 
that could be transported by air, the small ones. 

General LeMay. They could be, but transporting by air is more 
expensive than by surface means. If necessary we can transport the 
smaller ones by air. With the large ones we would have difficulty. I 
don’t think they are going to be in the picture very long. Future 
missiles will fit into the planes we have now, but I don’t see the need 
for hauling those types of missile by air, because they will be in place 
ready to go. There will be a certain number turning over all the time, 
but they will be not ready to fire, anyway. 

You are going to get what you have in place off, and that is prob- 
ably all. 

Mr. Rivers. Even in an extreme emergency ? 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That is all I have to ask, General. 

Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Becxer. Mr. Chairman, as I understood our previous hearings, 
I think there were two factors involved here, and the chairman was 
bringing out at least one of them, and possibly two. 

One was the question of capability of MATS at the proper time, 
the necessity of keeping it in training and using the planes and the 
pilots at all times and keeping them ready; is that correct? 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. You stated you are operating under an austere pro- 
gram. On the other hand, the complaints came in, and you know 
that we discussed that previously, the question of the conflict between 
the use of MATS as an airline operating in the freight business as 
well as transporting troops and other military personnel, and people 
connected with it. 

Insofar as readiness is concerned, you state this morning that they 
can do the immediate job necessary today ; is that correct ? 

General LeMay. I think so, yes. 

Mr. Becker. On that, I will accept your statement. 
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Now, on the complaints from the private airlines ,which we have 
dealt with before, the competition between the MATS transporting 
cargo to routes and areas that could be transported by private airlines 
rather than by MATS, do you still feel today as previously, General, 
that there is no such conflict ? 

General LeMay. There is none, no, sir. We are maintaining MATS 
for the purpose of supporting the military forces in case of an emer- 
gency. Now, to be able to do that, they must do, in peacetime, daily, 
the things that they are going to do in an emergency, or they won’t be 
able to do them when the whistle blows. 

Mr. Brecker. I understand the sense of that. 

General LeMay. There is no use in flying these planes around 
empty to get that training. We try to do a little useful work with 
them, so we haul some cargo and some people that the Military Es- 
tablishment requires to be moved to the places where it is needed. 

Now it is true that there is an airline that runs from New York 
to Frankfurt, Germany, and it is also true we need people trans- 
ported to Frankfurt, and we need supplies transported to Frankfurt, 
Germany. 

Now I don’t think it is fair to the taxpayer to leave MATS fly 
these routes empty to give business to the airlines. I think we should 
try to haul what we can to save money in doing it, and that is what 
we are doing. 

Mr. Becker. As a part of the necessary day-to-day training? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. And the constant care of the equipment, operating 
carrier equipment. You feel it vitally necessary to use that equip- 
ment, rather than to be paying for that equipment lying idle, with 
lack of training, and giving business to the private airlines? 

General LeMay. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. Would you yield there? 

Mr. Becker. Certainly. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think, General, it is just as important to fly 
MATS for proficiency as it is for TAC and SAC? 

General LeMay. Absolutely, yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. On the other hand, I think it was also testified, Gen- 
eral, that there are times when you have to move troops or people to 
Europe, or some other place, at times when the private airlines are 
loaded to capacity. 

General LeMay. That is true. 

Mr. Becker. And therefore you have a conflict at such a point, is 
that right? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. So therefore you must at all times, whether or not 
you are competing with private airlines—it is immaterial, insofar as 
keeping not only the readiness of the planes, but the pilots in train- 
ing, and to be able to transport what is needed at any given moment 
or time? 

General LeMay. That is correct. 

Mr. Becker. You take the mobilization of those 124’s, the night 
before last. They had less than an hour’s notice, I am informed, 
from Donaldson Air Force Base. 
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General LeMay. They must be ready to go on very short notice, 
and another thing that is necessary—and in this particular case, with 
those airplanes, they moved them out, to get them into position to do 
a definite military chore. 

Now I think they will probably be used, but they may not be used. 
In many cases they are not used, but we have to have them there 
ready to go, and they are sitting there w aiting. 

We'd have a hard time explaining hiring a bunch of commercial 
carriers, let’s say in the middle of vac ution | season, and setting them 
someplace where they are not being used, for fear we might have an 
emergency when they will have to be utilized. 

Mr. Becker. The reason I am making my question so pointed on 
this score is because I live on Long Island. I have owners of air 
freight lines living there who have “complained about the situation, 
and I have rightfully listened to them, as I always do, but I am trying 
to sell them and point up to them the testimony that was given before, 
that while I would certainly like to see them—as any private industry 
—carry that which they should in private business, nevertheless be- 
cause this, as a military unit, whether it is a combat plane or a Strate- 
gic Air Force plane, it must be kept in readiness all of the time, and 
it can’t be kept in readiness unless it is constantly used. 

Gener: 7 LeMay. Let me draw an analogy, if I may. Let’s take some 
surface transportation that many people understand a little better. 
The fleet when it goes to sea must have its train, its logistic force, com- 
posed of tankers, and so forth, so she may be supplied at sea, if 
necessary. That is tr ansportation, pure and simple. 

Now, if the commercial shipping lines want to take on that chore 
of furnishing that tonnage lift for the Navy, we couldn’t use it. You 
must have that under military control. It must be military. 

The same thing is true in the air. The things—we do give the air- 
lines a lot of business, ae do a lot of hauling for us, something 
like $100 million this year is going to the airlines. 

Mr. Brecker. Arona $100 million? 

General LeMay. I am not familiar with the exact figures. 

Mr. Rivers. It aggregates $126 million, including the other services. 

General LeMay. I am not completely familiar with the figures. 

Mr. Rivers. And the Defense Department is spending $300 million 
this year in the airline business, on transportation. 

General LeMay. I am pointing out that there is a lot of business 
going to the airlines, and that is normal, but they can’t have it all 
because we must have the MATS fleet to carry out these military 
chores, and while they are training and practicing, they might as 
well carry some of the people and freight we have to move around and 
save the taxpayer money. 

Mr. Brecker. One last question, General, on this point, because we 
might as well have it all in the open, and the chairman hit on it before: 
We have touched the area of handling freight and equipment. What 
about the handling and transporting of people by MATS equipment? 
Do you feel at all times, generally speaking, that the people you trans- 
port are necessary and essential ? 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. To do a job? 

General LeMay. Yes. 
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Mr. Becker. Whether it be Members of Congress, personnel of the 
Defense Department, or other departments that are going and travel- 
ing places, you are still getting your pilots, your equipment is still 
getting operation and care by utilizing that. type of transportation ? 

General LeMay. That is correct; and all of the passengers have a 
military duty to perform. We are very careful about that, because 
every time we do carry someone that isn’t on a military or Govern- 
ment status, we are subject to complaints from the airlines that we 
are taking their business aw ay from them. 

Mr. Becker. We don’t alw ays get the complaints from the airlines. 
We just seem to read complaints, period. Criticism has been made 
that people, and Members of Congress at times, ride on MATS 
There are Members that go to Europe—when they are going on 
trips—that ride on MATS. Your equipment would be going empty, 
or partially empty ; wouldn't it ? 

Gredor ‘al LeMay. There is normally some space, although we try to 
fill up every trip to its maximum capacity. But we have to do the 
training, and if there is not a full load at that particular time, there 
may be some space available. 

Normally, there is a little bit. 

Mr. Becker. I am bringing this out in the open—I haven’t utilized 
this type of transport ation, but I see from your testimony that the 
equipment would be used just the same, and, therefore, as long as it 
is going over the routes, it might just as well be utilized in that 
fashion for the purpose of training, as well as keeping the equipment 
in shape. 

General LeMay. I think there is more than enough load and people 
to move throughout the world for the Defense Department to take up 
all of the seats. They all don’t go that way. Some go by sea 

Mr. Becker. I know that many times I try to get transportation 
on private airlines, and whether it is domestic or foreign transporta- 
tion, it is an awfully hard job at times. But I want to say this to 
you, General. I compliment you. I have entire faith in the testi- 
mony you have given, and I assure you in my years of experience 
with the military, while there are mistakes made—and we make them 
too, believe me—I think you do a swell job. 

General LeMay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. General LeMay, I think Mr. Doyle, of California, 
would like to ask you some questions. 

Mr. Doyte. I want to apologize, Mr. Chairman and General, for 
being a few minutes tardy, but three gentlemen from my native State 
of California dropped in on me at an inopportune time, just when I 
was getting ready to come to this committee meeting, and hence I 
was necessarily a few minutes late. 

May I say, that in asking you these few questions, General, I want 
you to understand that the form of my question doesn’t necessarily 
give to you my own thinking. I was present at the other hearing by 
this committee when the commercial airlines presented their side of 
the controversy in which they emphasized—although I felt they didn’t 
do it too clearly, nor sufficiently—their claim of competition by MATS 
with the commercial airline system. 

Now I assume that it is generally recognized and agreed by mili- 
tary, certainly, and by most folks that have studied the problem, 
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that MATS has a military mission. I assume that. I believe that is 
true. 

General LeMay. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. There is a definite military mission by MATS. If that 
be true, is it possible that MATS is overdoing it—in other words, 
aren’t you using the MATS planes over and above what you need to 
use them, both in number and in hours of training and in the nature 
of your hauls, if you understand my question / 

Couldn’t you do less than you are now doing in training hours 
and in number of flights? Couldn’t you do less, both in hauling 
people and in hauling freight, and even with less get the necessary 
training, and let commercial ‘airpl: ines get something more in the 
way of transporting passengers and freight ? ( 

General LeMay. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte. In other words, couldn’t you do less and still be efficient 
enough in performing your military mission, and thereby still let the 
commercial airlines make a little more profit ¢ 

Why couldn’t you do that? 

General LeMay. I personally don’t think that the military is in 
business to furnish cargo and profit for the airlines. I think we are 
in business to maintain the secur ity of the United States. 

Mr. Doyte. I don’t disagree with you, General, but may I emphasize 
the form of my question. Couldn’t you use your MATS equipment 
less, and still perform MATS’ mission, which is military, efficiently 
enough to protect the security of our Nation ? 

Now, if you can do less with your MATS equipment in terms of 
flying hours and such, then resultingly the commercial airlines should 
make more money. 

General LeMay. If you do any less than you are doing now, you 
will not have the capability when you want it, that you need. Let me 
give you an example. 

Supposing under certain circumstances you have to run from here 
to the Capitol Building and arrive in some reasonable figure—2 min- 
utes—maybe a good athlete could make it over there in 2 minutes or 
less. That is ae at you have to have in an emergency. 

Now, you say, “All right, I will be able to do that. I will just walk 
over there every day. L will train by walking over there every day.” 

So you w - every day, and then you are c: ‘alled upon to run. Can 
you do it? I don’t think you are going to do it as well as if you run 
once in a while over there. 

What I am saying is you can’t set up one level of operation in 
peacetime, knowing full well that you are going to have to do some- 
thing else in wartime, and then be ¢ apable of doing it in wartime. 
You have to program in peacetime what you are going to do in war- 
time, if you are going to be proficient. 

Mr. Becker. Would the gentleman yield for a brief question ? 

Mr. Doytr. Yes. 

Mr. Becker. It has to do with what you are asking, Mr. Doyle. 

A plane that is used fairly regularly, as you try to use it, would 
that be kept in better operational shape than a plane used irregu- 
larly—sits on the line? 

General LeMay. The plane that is used regularly is in better con- 
dition than one that sits on the line. 
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Mr. Becker. Doesn’t the same apply to pilots and crew ? 

General LeMay. I point out that the use we are yutting MATS to 
is a compromise between what it is capable of—in fact, what the air- 
lines have proved you can use an airplane for—and the training 
program. We are not getting maximum performance out of these 
planes at all. 

I, as a matter of fact, think that the present rate is a little bit low. 
I would like to utilize them more. 

Mr. Dorie. How much more ? 

General LeMay. Fifty percent more. 

Mr. Dorie. But you wouldn’t use that much—-you wouldn’t need 
that much increase, would you, to become efficient, because if you are 
50 percent under what you should be doing, then you are not efficient 
now, are you / 

Fifty percent is a big increase. 

General LeMay. We are not as efficient now in MATS as we could 
be. 

Mr. Doy.r. Are you efficient enough now, to be efficient in time of 
emergency, to perform } your military mission ? 

General LeMay. I don’t know. If we have to fight, and win, the 
answer is “Yes.” If we lose, the answer is “No.” I can’t look in the 
erystal ball and tell which it is going to be unless we have more 
circumstances. 

Mr. Doyie. Why aren’t you in an efficient enough position to know 
the answer? Why do you risk the security of our Nation by not 
knowing that you are efficient enough ? 

General LeMay. You are not being quite fair. Can you predict 
the outcome of the Army-Notre Dame football game next fall? 

Mr. Dorie. When they play USC I can predict the outcome. We 
win most of the time. We ought to win more. 

General, I told you in advance that the form of my questions didn’t 
necessarily indicate what my own thought was. I am putting you 
on the spot deliberately, and I think you know it. 

General LzMay. I have been on spots before. 

Mr. Doyte. I want the record to show whatever the fact is in your 
esteemed judgment. 

General LeMay. Make sure we understand the answer to the ques- 
tion. It is “No,” I do not think we should reduce the activity of 
MATS below what we have now. I think we are at a minimum now. 
I think we can do a reasonable job with the activity we have at the 
present time, but I am not satisfied with it. 

I would like to see more activity in MATS. With more activity, 
in case of emergency they would give a better performance, and 
that is what I would like to see. 

Mr. Rivers. If I may interject—in response to my inquiry I think 
you stated that now MATS is operating on an extremely austere 
program. 

General LeMay. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. And in response to Mr. Doyle, is dangerously close to 
the line. Is that your feeling? 

General LeMay. I think it is on the bottom side, yes, sir. 

Mr. Doyte. Well, now, you stated in answer to a question by my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. Becker, and also to my chairman, that 
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it wasn’t fair to the taxpayer to fly empty, and you illustrated by a 
trip empty from New York to Frankfurt. 

How can you justify, on the basis of training, carrying passengers 
from New York to Frankfurt when the commercial airlines fly the 
same route? They have to be kept in good shape, they have to make 
a net profit in order to keep in business, in ae to supplement the 
MATS, if and when the need comes. You could get just as much 
training without carrying passengers between Frankfurt and New 
York flying empty, as you could with passengers. You don’t handle 
passengers except to get them on and off. 

Why don’t you fly empty on that route? 

General LeMay. You don’t fly empty because, one, you don’t get 
all the training you get when you carry passengers. We want to 
carry passengers when the chips are down, don’t we? 

If we fly empty, we probably gravitate into procedures that 
wouldn’t be sound when we are carrying passengers, and things of 
that sort, and, in addition to that, I have sat up here before when we 
were talking about money, and I have got some very pointed ques- 
tions about economy and saving taxpayers money. 

I point out again that here is a case where we are doing it, and 
now I get a question questioning our judgment in doing it that way. 
It doesn’t make much sense to me. 

Mr. Doyie. But the commercial airlines are in the business of mak- 
ing profit in our free enterprise system. ‘They are entitled to oper- 
ate, certainly, carrying passengers for a profit over the same lines 
which you fly, because your engines get just as much experience, your 
pilots get as much experience—our hostesses may not, on the MATS 
plane, if you don’t carry passengers. 

Mr. Becker. Hostesses on a MATS plane? 

Mr. Dorie. Well, or hosts, whatever they are. But you don’t han- 
dle passengers in peacetime, the way you will in war, do you? Aren’t 
they a different type of passenger? Don’t they get on and off the 
planes in different condition ? 

General LeMay. By and large, they would be about the same type. 
We haul some dependents in peacetime. I think we will be hauling 
them in wartime, too—in a different direction, but I think we will be 
hauling them. I hope we are fortunate enough to be hauling them. 

Mr. Dore. I have one other question. 

In answer to my chairman you said you want to have a strong 
civilian airline system to augment in case of emergency. How are 
you going to have a strong CRAF system if you don’t encourage it to 
the maximum? They don’t think you are encouraging it to the 
maximum. They have told us so, and we know they have told you so. 

Why don’t you encourage them more? Isn’t there some way in 
which you can, and yet fulfill your military mission ? 

General LeMay. Do you want to answer that one? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. The majority of the CRAF operators 
don’t bid on the contracts which are available. 

Mr. Rivers. Which I inject there, General LeMay, it would be a 
question also of an increased budget. Your military budget might be 
a third again as large in this particular area if you ran empty MATS 
planes and filled civilian planes, because training would be required, 
the personnel would be required, and the hauling of these other peo- 
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ple—dependents and the like—would cost you money you don’t now 
possess. 

Isn’t that true? 

General LeMay. That is true. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you mean by the taxpayer wouldn’t want 
you running empty planes ? 

General LeMay. We are only given so much in the way of resources 
to carry out all of our military tasks. Now, I can understand the 
airlines are trying to get more business wherever they think they can 
at the present time. We have a small rec ession. But it hasn’t always 
been that way, and when the airlines are running full blast, full loads, 
people waiting in line to get on them, they are not much interested in 
taking the military contract for hauling stuff around, because they 
don’t make as much money on that. 

Mr. Doyie. How are you going to have a CRAF system experience 
if you don’t give them practice ¢ 

General LeMay. We give them practice. 

Mr. Dorie. Do you give them as much practice as you feel you can 
give them ? 

General LeMay. We are giving them as much practice as we feel 
we can with the resources Congress has given us to carry out all our 
missions. We have to look at the whole picture. 

Mr. Doyte. In the last few years since they have been urging you 
to give them more practice, have you inc reased i in the last 2 years the 
percentage of hauling of people or freight in any way ? 

General LeMay. I don’t have the { figures at my fingertips. 

General Tunner. We have increased regularly, annually, the 
amount of business that has been given to the civilian airlines. 

Mr. Doyie. Approximately how much? How would you deter 
mine how much you have increased it ? 

General Tunner. I think last year MATS business with the com. 
mercial airlines was about $56.8 million, and Mr. Douglas testified, 1 
believe, the other day to another committee that this year it would be 
approximately $84 million. 

Mr. Dorie. W hy have you increased it ? 

General Tunner. Why? 

Mr. Doyte. Yes. 

General Tunner. Because of an increase in requirements. 

Mr. Doyte. Increased requirements by the commercial lines, or by 
MATS? 

General Tunner. An increase of requirements by MATS. The 
commercial business has been supplementary to what MATS can do. 

Mr. Doyze. Does that mean, then, that the MATS equipment has 
not been adequate to handle the increase in military business ? 

General LeMay. It doesn’t mean that at all. 

Mr. Dorie. What does it mean / 

General LeMay. We have resources available, we have a need for 
carrying freight available, and people, and you balance it back and 
forth. We try to keep the commercial people in a position to aug- 
ment our forces, to keep our own forces trained, and so forth, and 
the resources you have to do the overall job. 

Mr. Doyte. Then you have increased the commercial hauling and 
transportation in the last 2 years, annually, partially at least because 
you wanted them also to have the experience / 
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General LeMay. MATS has increased likewise. 

Mr. Dorie. Am I correct? 

General Tunner. Sir, obviously we would like to be able to operate 
in peacetime generally at the tempo that we would operate at war. 
For that reason, we have been trying to get close to a 6-hour utiliza- 
tion. Weare quite along ways from it. 

Now, in war we would go far beyond 6 hours—8, 10, or more—but 
we feel that if we are doing close to what we have to do, we will be 
able to do what we have to do. 

Now the further we reduce in our tempo, the more difficult it is 
going to be to do our wartime job. 

My experience in the past, in the Berlin airlift and the Korean 
airlift, has been such that I know that one of the most difficult prob- 
lems that you have got in an emergency is to increase your normal 
daily peacetime tempo to the tempo which is essential to do your 
emergency task, and, for example, I remember that MATS was doing 
a 4-hour utilization when the Berlin airlift started. After a month, 
despite our most strenuous efforts, we increased to about 514 hours. 
The sky was the limit on what we could do, because there was an 
unlimited demand in Berlin. General Lemay was my commander 
during the Berlin airlift. He was the USAF commander, and he 
was familiar with the problem. When we have emergencies, we 
have to increase tempo, and if we don’t have a fairly high level of 
day by day operations, we can’t increase it to what is necessary. 

General LeMay. Let me give you another example of that. This 
is particularly true in our transportation because of the complex 
problems you have. 

A year or so ago we ran out of gasoline in the Air Force—a better 
phrase, we ran out of O. and M., operational and maintenance money, 
so in the last 5 weeks of the fiscal year we didn’t have gasoline for 
training, or the money to buy gasoline for training. 

Mr. Rivers. Let the record show you ran out because of the budget 
in the Defense Department, didn’t you, General ? 

General LeMay. The resources made available to the Air Force 
were not adequate to cover this. 

Now, we knew beforehand that it was going to happen, so we had 
the choice of reducing flying over, say, a 5- or 6-month period and 
flying out to the end of the fiscal year, or stopping the last 5 weeks, 
and doing none at all. 

I chose in SAC to stop the last 5 weeks and do no training at all, 
except some vital stuff that we had going on. But essentially it all 
came to a halt, and immediately worked people just as hard on other 
related chores, and then we started back up at the end of the 5 weeks. 

Why did I do it that way? Just because of the thing that General 
Tunner is talking about. You get used to a low tempo, and it takes 
you time to get back up to the high tempo again. 

We carried it right on, and then started right out again. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me interject this: General LeMay has very dr 
matically developed what you started off with earlier about your re- 
sources. You spoke about SAC running out of gasoline because of re- 
sources, It makes no difference where it came from, you didn’t have 
it. 

Now MATS is proscribed by the same philosophy. You have got a 
certain amount of resources. If you give it all to the airlines, or such 
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a percentage whereby you run out of that portion which is indispens- 
able to your training, it makes no difference where it came from, you 
just don’t have the resources 

General LeMay. That is ‘correct, and we try to program the re- 
sources we are given to meet the most potential at the other end. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Doyle asked the question for the purpose of getting 
an answer. He is not indicating his feeling. He has as strong views 
as anybody on this committee, and you will find that out, but that is 
the way he gets his answers, and he is unique in that respect. 

Mr. Doyre. I had the very pleasant and satisfactory experience of 
flying with MATS on sever: i] occassions, and I have alw ays s enjoyed it, 
and appreciate the efficienc y in which the entire program is handled. 

Now, one ultimate question I wish to ask, and I do this deliberately 
in view of the testimony that the commercial airlines have given, 
and in view of the report of another committee of the House de ealing 
with a phase of this same question. That is why I am asking you 
this ultimate question : 

Do you feel from your experience, and from your responsibilities 
and the requirement of your performance thereof, that. you now 
are in every reasonable way seeing to it as a matter of cooperation 
with the commercial lines that they are getting all that you can 
possibly let them have, both in passengers and freight, and still 
MATS stay in as efficient a position as possible to discharge the 
military mission ? 

General LeMay. I think that is true, yes. 

Mr. Doyte. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Reece? 

Mr. Reece. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any questions, except to 
say I am in thorough accord, General, with the statement that you 
made that the Air Force, including MATS, has operated for our 
defense and not for relief, and I think it has been made perfectly 
clear that you consider the civilian air facilities essential to the overall 
Air Force requirements, and that you utilize those facilities to fit 
into what you feel is the most efficient scheme for our defense 
purposes. 

Now, I am not concerned with what you in particular said about 
operating under an austere budget, but I am concerned about that 
statement being made before this committee so many times. 

Within my memory, the House has never voted down an appro- 
priation for defense that was recommended strongly by the Defense 
Department, and we all recognize that these things come up rather 
suddenly, and, just as you say, we must be prepared to meet the re- 
quirements when they do come, and you are not able to pick your 
enemy, nor where the enemy is going to strike, so you have got to be 
able to meet the requirements, whatever the enemy and wherever 
he may strike, and I just want to express my complete agreement with 
and my complete confidence and great appreciation for what you 
have done in your original command—which I think now constitutes 
the one great force of retarding the enemy from striking at us. 

General LeMay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Reece. That is the one force in which we have an advant: age, 
which we could use to destroy the enemy, although we would suffer 
in the meantime. And SAC, in order to be able to adequately fulfill 
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all those missions, military air transport must be kept up, and I just 
hope that the Defense Department, atever the requirements budget- 
wise might be, would keep it in a position to effectively defend this 
country, or always feel free to come to the Congress. I know they 
have to go before the Appropriations Committee, and the difficulties 
involved there, but that is my feeling. 

At this time in particular, I think it is not inopportune to sa 
something about the great work which you did in building up SAC, 
and the position that it occupies today as the one great arm that 
retards the enemy from striking at us. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me say this, General, I was coming around to say 
that, but I want to ask this one question. I thoroughly agree with 
what Mr. Becker said about the magnificent contribution you made to 
this Nation’s security. As you know my background, you Air Force 
people used to regard me as a Navy man. I come from a Navy town. 
But it has become Air Force mighty fast, and in my part of the 
country, where over the years we have been Navy minded, we are 
mighty ¢ and ‘this speaks for the hindermost part of 
America, even—ev everybody is comforted with what you did to give 
us that SAC deterrent, and I think the Nation owes you a great 
debt, because I have seen many a man who regarded General LeMay 
as a man who was a perfectionist, and you required the same thing 
from your boys in SAC, and with - what money you have gotten from 
Congress and the Defense Department, you have cer tainly given the 
Nation its full measure of security and preparedness, and I want 
this record to show that. 

Mr. Reece. And it is going to be some time before we will be through 
with SAC. 

Mr. Rivers. It makes us feel good that you have been elevated to 
your present position. I know you say through the B-36 contro- 
versy, and you will recall you urged the committee in the event we 
started toward Russia, to let Curtis LeMay have the command. You 
never required any more than you were willing to do. 

I want to say this. This committee tries to balance the needs for 
security. We recognize you can’t have all in one basket and none 
in the other. We ‘recognize you can’t have all MATS current in- 
ventories with the new equipment, and SAC needing something, and 
TAC needing something else. 

We recognize you have got to cut the pie with your best judgment 
of those charged with the responsibility. We recognize that, and for 
this reason we are unwilling to see this great military task force of 
MATS butchered and gutted by the public because the people don’t 
understand its mission. 

Now I come to this question: Can you consistently give civilian 
pilots access to your war plans? 

General LeMay. No, we can’t. 

Mr. Rivers. Then how can our civilian certificated airlines, both 
scheduled and nonscheduled, how can they know what MATS is 
charged with if they don’t have access to something that is of top 
priority ¢ 

General LeMay. Well, you couldn’t do it unless you have all of 
those people cleared. It would be a tremendous chore, and in addi- 
tion to that you have other troubles when you try to bring those 
people into some of these military tasks. 
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For instance, they can only fly 70 hours a month. That is their 
rule. They only want to fly 8 hours a day, too, and you get into 
trouble with the pilots union. 

We don’t have any unions in MATS. If they have to work 14 
hours a day, they work. 

Mr. Rivers. The other day, on the public works bill, the Congress 
couldn’t know, unless they came before the committee, couldn’t know 
the information as to MATS unless we make available the information 
to which we have had access, and the knowledge we have. 

We are determined as far as possible to give you that backing to 
which you are entitled, to carry out the responsibilities with which 
you are charged. 

I have nothing else to say, but I wanted the record to show what 
this committee thinks of you. 

Mr. Brcxer. One other thing that was brought out in the previous 
hearings, one of the other factors insofar as the use of CRAF is con- 
cerned, is that you can at no time command the pilots of CRAF to do 
your bidding; ¢ can you? 

General LeMay. That is true. They are not under military control. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General LeMay, I know your time is limited, that 
it is imperative that you get back to your work. 

Let me thank you for the committee, for your fine contribution and 
the excellent response you have mi ide, and the complete and honest 
responses you have made to our inquiries. 

Mr. Kelleher, ape have an inquiry ¢ 

Mr. Keener. Not of General LeM: ay. 

Mr. Rivers. General, on behalf of the committee, again on behalf of 
the committee, we are appreciative of your fine contribution. 

General LeMay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General Tunner, we want to hear from you, 
please, sir. 

I want the record to show that Gen. William H. Tunner is the new 
commanding general of the Military Air Transport Service. We 
know he is a lieutenant general, but we just prefer to call him General 
Tunner. 

General Tunner has a great and distinguished background. Before 
coming to Washington, he was, I think, a plans general. 

General Tunner. Operations, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. He was commanding general of the United States Air 
Force, Europe, and many of us have had the pleasure of visiting 
General Tunner. I remember when he was in charge of the Berlin 
airlift in 1948, I rode the Berlin airlift, and the proficiency which 
you developed with that, General, with whatever hours you began 
with, to a high proficiency of every 2 or 3 minutes touching dow n 
was one of the greatest contributions of any military org: anization in 
peacetime or in war, and I think the Nation owes you a great debt 
of gratitude. 

The German people tried their best to show their great esteem for 
you, and I for one am glad that we have a man of your philosophy 
handling MATS, because I am sure with the backing which we are 
going to give you, you are going to bring it to its optimum of con- 
tribution, “reflecting not at all on General Smith, for whom I had 
very high esteem, ‘and I am sure he had done everything that could 
possibly be done with MATS. 
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Tam positive you will follow a like program. 

We are glad to have you here, General, and I will have some ques- 
tions after you make your statement for the record, and I will ask 
you now to proceed with your written statement, and after you have 
completed we will ask a few questions. 

General Tunner. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William Tun- 
ner, lieutenant general, United States Air Force, commander, Military 
Air Transport Service. I appreciate the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee for the purpose of expressing my views on the 
role of the Military Air T ‘ansport Service in our national defense. 

We have learned that airpower is more than just offensive and 
defensive air forces. To be effective, airpower must be a composite 
of combat aviation and support aviation. Both must be immediately 
responsive if we are to protect the Nation and assure the successful 
employment of our deterrent striking forces. 

MATS, like other elements of the Air Force, is designed as a ready 
force-in-being. Therefore, it must be trained and alert for instan- 
taneous reaction to our emergency demands. MATS must be pre- 
pared to execute the logistic air transport deployments which may 
take place at any time prior to or immediately after the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

My colleagues have had the opportunity to discuss the mission of 
MATS and the w ay it is employed at earlier sessions of this commit- 
tee, and I will not go into the details of our composition, our methods 
of training, our size, or the intricacies of maintaining a ready posture 
to carry out our emergency tasks. Suffice it to say that we must have 
a Military Air T ransport force that meets the following requirements: 

1. The Air Transport force must be immediately available and re- 
sponsive to tight military control. 

2. The force must be conditioned to operating as part of a military 
combat effort with attendant consideration of commands and 
discipline. 

The force must be trained and ready to undertake flying in un- 
usually hazardous conditions. 

4. Training must also prepare the force for use of large volume 

capacity aire raft, and for the handling of large bulk and, frequently, 
very sensitive cargo loads. 

5. The force must be composed, in part, of aircraft which are read- 
ily convertible from cargo to passenger and to patient-evacuation 
use. 

6. The force must be able to shift operational effort over wide 
geographical ranges. 

Today, I would like to discuss in some detail the relationship of 
MATS to the civil air transport industry and the contribution each 
makes to national preparedness. 

Much has been said recently about the alleged competition of the 
Military Air Transport Service with the civil airlines. I believe that 
this impression of competition has arisen because of a lack of a full 
understanding of the mission and purpose of MATS. MATS is de- 
signed and developed to satisfy military needs—just as the forces of 
SAC, TAC, and ADC are determined. 
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We have not developed our Military Air Transport force with any 
idea of providing competition with the civil industry. Rather than 
being competitive, the military and civil air transport agencies are 
complementary—each has a vital role in providing for the Nation’s 
security. 

As you know, we plan to utilize the civil carriers to augment our 
Military Air Transport forces through implementation of the Civil 
Reserve Air Fleet sive which pr ovides for the integration of a major 
portion of the air industry upon the outset of an emergency. 

Today the Civil Reserve Air Fleet is essentially adequate in terms 
of passenger airlift capacity, and the modernization of the civil fleet 
7 the transition to the long-range jet transports will provide a com- 

etely satisfactory vehicle for the major portion of our emergency 
passenger requirements. 

On the other hand, the cargo fleet of the civil industry is seriously 
deficient in terms of modern aircraft and is composed in large meas- 
ure of DC-4 type aircraft, which have long since tod obsolete. Con- 
red our greatest need is for cargo aircraft, and we in the mili- 

tary have directed our efforts toward satisfying that requirement. 

The Military Air Transport Service fleet, as it exists today, is 
basically a cargo fleet. All aircraft assigned to MATS for strategic 
air transport purposes are cargo aire raft with car go doors and cargo 
floors. Except for the C-1 133, all the aircraft in MATS has a con 
vertibility characteristic, which permits their use as troop carrier air- 
craft and aeromedical evacuation aircraft. 

In our emergency planning, the MATS fleet is essentially utilized 
to satisfy the cargo requirements of the Department of Defense and 
the CRAF aircraft are utilized to satisfy the emergency war plan 
passenger requirements. 

Except for the movement of certain combat force personnel during 
the initial phases of an emergency, many of the personnel airlift re- 
quirements can be satisfied by the utilization of CRAF aircraft, 
whereas the deficiencies that exist in our emergency planning are all 
in the cargo area. This deficiency in cargo capability exists notwith- 
standing the fact that MATS utilizes in CRAF all of the four- -engine 
carboaircraft in the civil industry that are capable of operating over 
water. 

It can be readily seen that the MATS effort in wartime is directed 
primarily toward the movement of cargo in support of the Armed 
Forces. As we have indicated, it is axiomatic that this MATS force 
undergo continual training in peacetime in order that we can operate 
at the tempo necessary to execute our war plans. This training pro- 
duces a byproduct in airlift since the movement of traffic as a part 
of the training process is indispensable. 

For economic reasons we use the capacity of the transports flown 
by MATS, in peacetime training, for the movement of the Depart- 
ment of Defense traffic. This traffic is moved as a byproduct. of 
MATS training. 

It would be waseful if we didn’t do that. 

The Department of Defense, in peacetime, moves a substantial 
number of passengers, and MATS, because of the versatility of the 
aircraft, can satisfy this movement in peacetime while still reserving 
the basic cargo capability required in war. 
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An observation has been made by another congressional commit- 
tee that the Air Force should encourage the civil air carriers to pro- 
cure more modern cargo aircraft for the Civil Reserve Air Fleet by 
allocating to these civil carriers a larger share of the cargo traffic of 
the Military Air Transport Service. 

The committee further stated that such action would more ade- 
quately provide the incentive necessary to overcome the dangerous 
risk inherent in the deficit that now exists in meeting overall wartime 
requirements for cargo airlift. 

In commenting on these recommendations, I want to emphasize 
that, from a military standpoint, we would like to see the moderniza- 
tion of the cargo aircraft of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet. Yet it 
seems logical that the primary stimulus should be generated by the 
civil economy. 

In our opinion, the soundest way to modernize the cargo capability 
of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet is to cultivate a civilian market de- 
mand that will foster the development of a modern, economical cargo 
transport. 

The development of the cargo market primarily by the carriage of 
military traffic appears to be an economically unsound and artificial 
stimulus to a basically commercial enterprise. It would appear to 
be an excessive burden on the taxpayers to provide for the develop- 
ment of a basic air transportation industry, e sponsoring a segment 
of the operation which may be solely dependent upon the militar 
requirements of the Department of Defense for its economic survival. 

I would like to make it clear that we do not and have not developed 
our Military Air Transport Force with any idea of providing com- 
petition with the civil air industry. Our force is designed and de- 
veloped to satisfy emergency military demands, 

Although all of our aircraft are now configured as cargo aircraft, 
we have been forced to adapt aircraft such as the DC—6 and the super 
Connie to cargo carriers, because of a lack of an adequate advance in 
technological developments at the time we required new equipment. 
We have, within the limitation of procurement dollars, procured air- 
craft such as the C—124 and the C-133 to satisfy the specialized cargo 
demands of the Department of Defense. 

Our program of conversion and modernization of the Military Air 
Transport fleet is directed toward additional procurement of heavy 
cargo aircraft, which will do the job better. 

One of my most important jobs, as the new MATS commander, is 
to assure the successful partnership of the civil and the Military Air 
Transport forces, and I intend to do everything within my authority 
to see that our forces are welded into a harmonious team working to- 
gether in peace and, if necessary, war, to satisfy the logistic air trans- 
port requirements of the Nation. 

In order to foster a good and sound understanding between MATS 
and the industry, I intend to propose a series of meetings with top rep- 
resentatives of the civil air industry to discuss frankly the problems we 
will face under emergency conditions and to solicit their help in devel- 
oping the best possible posture for the Nation’s emergency air trans- 
portation force. 

I have already instructed my staff to get together with their coun- 
terparts in the industry, so that we and they may better understand 
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each other’s problems and the role that each must play in national 
preparedness. 

As Mr. Douglas, our Secretary, has testified to the Congress, we 
will do $84 million in contract augmentation during fiscal year 1959 
with the civil airlines. As the year progresses it may be necessary 
to expend additional money to satisfy unforeseen requirements oc- 
easioned by redirection of our military efforts to support such require- 
ments as our current deployment of heavy transport aircraft to Europe 
from Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C. 

We also have commitments to satisfy MATS requirements in sup- 
port of the Logair system and ballistic missile airlift in the amount 
of some $21 million. This is additional to the $84 million mentioned 
previously. 

In summary, I believe that you recognize MATS as a vital military 
force and accept the need to maintain this air transport capability in 
a constant state of readiness by a sound, effective peacetime training 
program. 

The more complicated and powerful our weapons become, the 
greater is the necessity for trained readiness; and, paradoxically, the 
more involved and difficult the training process itself becomes. 

The only way we can be sure we know how to do our jobs is to do 
them, and do them often in simulating exercises, until it is second 
nature to do them well. This means a substantial volume of peace- 
time training activity and exercises. These aircraft fly the routes 
and types of missions they would fly in war—it would be wasteful if 
they did not fly with loads. 

ow much and what kind of training and exercise are needed to 
maintain combat readiness must be determined in the same manner 
as the Strategic Air Command’s requirements are determined. Since 
MATS, to train properly, must actually move traffic through its air 
route system, we cannot conceive that the taxpayers would allow the 
loss of this peacetime airlift potential by requiring the Department 
of Defense to procure commercial airlift to satisfy all peacetime air- 
lift demands. 

On the other hand, the existence of a healthy civil air industry is 
essential, and we in the Air Force and MATS intend to foster a good 
and sound understanding with the industry to assure the successful 
partnership which is vital to the security of the Nation. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you, General Tunner. 

There is nothing in your statement that can’t be given to the press, 
is there ? 

General Tunner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I have written down a few questions, General, and if 
the committee will suffer me, I would like to ask as many of these 
as I can. A lot were suggested by your statement, and I will ask 
them as quickly as I can, because I recognize we have just so much 
time. 

You spoke about your contract augmentation, and I think you said 
this: You had testimony by Secretary Douglas that it was some $94 
million, plus the $21 million in the special missile and the Longair and 
ballistic missile program, transport program. 

Now, what percentage would that be, General, by way of augmen- 
tation ? 
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General Tunner. Sir, I have never figured it out, but it is my 
understanding that we are doing roughly 

Mr. Rivers. In 1958, you did how much? 

General TuUNNER. In 1958, $56.8 million. 

Mr. Rivers. How much will you do in 1959 ? 

General Tunner. Well, MATS on the same basis expects to do 
roughly $84 million worth of business, but, in addition, there is some 
$21 million as an augmentation for the Air Materiel Command which 
has just been turned over to us, which includes ballistic missile car- 
riage. 

Mr. Rivers. That is inthe MATS department ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. How much would the Department of Defense spend 
with the civilian industry in 1958 and 1959 ¢ 

General Tunner. Well, on commercial contracts, I believe there 
is another $21 million, but there is more, of course. As Mr. Earl Smith 
of the Department of Defense testified, counting the transportation 

requests and the bills of lading, and all of the business we do with 
the commercial carriers, the figure is in the vicinity of $300 million. 

Mr. Rivers. That is over a quarter of a billion dollars the Depart- 
ment of Defense is spending with the civilian industry. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What kind of problems will you face, General, when 
you integrate the CRAF into the MATS? 

General Tunner. Well, sir, there will be problems, and they are 
problems because in our exercises with CRAF they have been on 
paper. We haven’t exercised CRAF in the emergency war plans, 
because we haven’t had the funds to do that particular job. I think it 
would be beneficial if we could find some way to exercise CRAF oc- 
casionally more than on paper. 

Mr. Rivers. How many airplanes participate in MATS business? 

General Tunner. Sir, there is a varying number. I don’t know 
that figure. 

Mr. Rivers. Take the small carriers with MATS. Do they have 
Government business other than MATS business ? 

General Tunner. Trans-Ocean, for example, does a fairly large 
business with MATS and with the Air Force in maintenance and 
overhaul of aircraft. They also, I believe, have the contract for the 
operation of Wake Island. 

[ think the figure is in the vicinity of $12 million. 

Mr. Rivers. Their business is primarily Government business ? 

General Tunner. It is Government business, yes. 

Mr. Rrvers. One is hauling of personnel and freight, and the other 
is 

General TunNER. In maintenance and overhaul. 

Mr. Rivers. On your industrial fund, you can handle that as against 
the Materiel Command handling it before ? 

General Tunner. It will be charged to us and we will arrange for 
the contracts. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, I have heard it said that 77.4—I want you to get 
these figures—that 77.4 percent of the civil business goes to 12 percent 
of the CRAF carriers. 

Is that true? 
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General Tunner. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. It is really not distributed. Do you think there should 
be some special legislation to take care of the smaller airlines? We 
are talking about “small business, let us hear what you have to say 
about it. 

General Tunner. No, sir; because I think you will find that the 
small airlines are the ones that have the 77 percent of the CRAF 
business. The larger airlines don’t have it, the MATS contract 
business, I mean. 

Mr. Rivers. So any legislation would not help ? 

General Tunner. It would appear to me that that is true. 

Mr. Rivers. It might be more expensive, too. 

General TunNErR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is the CRAF system sat up so that all airlift contracts 
in peacetime are with CRAF carriers 

General Tunner. No, sir; because the statutes and the Armed 
Forces procurement regulations require that we contract with those 
carriers which will respond to our offers for bids, and it is not limited 
to CRAF carriers. 

Mr. Rivers. I think we have gone into the 6-hour utilization, I 
believe I asked that. Would you like to talk about that 6-hour utili- 
zation ¢ 

General Tunner. General LeMay testified that 6 hours’ utilization 
was probably a little higher, and I am sure his testimony was based 
on the fact that there has to be a distribution of the funds which 
are available. 

Mr. Reece. General, I am going to have to leave. I am very sorry. 

General Tunner. Obviously, as the commander of MATS, I would 
like to see as high a utilization as we can possibly get so that when the 
emergencies arise I will be performing at a rate which will not require 
an acute acceleration of my effort, and, as I mentioned before, I did 
have the experience in the Berlin airlift, and in the Korean airlift, 
and other exercises in emergencies when we had to accelerate, and I 
found that it is very, very difficult. It is easy, for example, to accel- 
erate the pilots by saying you will fly instead of 80 hours you will go 
to 100 or 120 or 150, but the difficulty is accelerating the flow of sup- 
plies and parts, bits and pieces that go into keeping the aircraft in 
commission, the maintenance. Those are the difficult things. 

If you have a steady flow of supplies at a steady rate, if you think 
of that pipeline in time of emergency, it is most difficult, I can assure 
you. I would like to have a high rate of utilization in peacetime to 
be sure when I had to do the job in an emergency I would be able to 
do it as required by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the basic training that you receive in military 
school all through your military life, you want to be prepared to re- 
spond at the proper time. 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. The only way you can do it is by training and utiliza- 
tion. It is like golf, the only way you can play golf is to play golf, 
it is a precision game, and the only way you can fly an airplane is to 
fly an airplane. 

Do you consider that there is competition between you and the civil 
industry, or do you consider we ought to put more planes allocated to 
the CRAF program? I think you said one complements the other. 
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General Tunner. I think one complements the other, and I don’t 
think there is competition. I think that we give to the civil industry 
that which we are unable to do. If we were to fly empty, I think you 
would criticize us, because we can do a profitable job and save the 
overall expense of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. I think Mr. Kelleher said at the earlier hearing, if you 
flew empty over the same routes you now fly with cargo and. passen- 
gers, and allocate that to the civilian industry, it would be in substance 
subsidizing them. 

Mr. Keviener. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Rivers. So that would really be subsidization, plus the normal 
requirement from Congress for the minimum of training. 

I want to get these two things. I asked General Lemay awhile ago 
about jets. I can understand General Lemay’s thinking about jets, 
tankers, and so forth, but I want to ask you, have you any jets pro- 
gramed for your fleet ? 

General Tunner. We have three, sir, for a special mission fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. What do you mean by special mission fleet ? 

General. Tunner. That is the fleet that moved ranking Government 
personnel, military, and others, to various parts of the world on im- 
portant. Government business. 

Mr. Rivers. In other words, the same plane that we run on from 
the MATS terminal, say, to wherever we are going, you call those 
SAM planes, is that what you are talking about ? 

General TunNeER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You would put these three jets in your special mission 
pool ? 

General Tunner. That is what they are intended for. 

Mr. Rivers. I think I saw something in the paper—that is what 
they are procured for. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are any of them procured for strategic planning? 

General Tunner. Not yet, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it desirable? 

General Tunner. From my point of view, as the commander of 
MATS, it would be desirable. I want to qualify that by saying that 
obviously any money which flows into the Department of Defense 
should be distributed in accordance with the requirements, the over- 
all requirements of the Department of Defense. Generally, the 
planes would be useful to MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. You are getting X number of 133’s, the turboprop, 
manufactured by the Doug): as Corp. 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t want to disclose the number ? 

General TunneEr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t want to disclose the number. Have you 
had to make any modifications of these aircraft to carry certain im- 
plements of materiel ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are they being modified ? 

General Tuner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are they being satisfactorily modified ? 

General Tunner. I believe so. 
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Mr. Rivers. Would it be desirable for you to have more of these 
planes ¢ 

General 'Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Between these planes and the jets, which would you 
prefer if you had the same money, where would you place your 
orders? If you had discretionary power? 

General Tunner. I haven’t had the opportunity to make an evalua- 
tion. However, it is my understanding that the jet airplane could 
be modified. The jet airplane is now a passenger configurated air- 
plane, but it could be modified so that it could do the cargo job. 

Mr. Rivers. Are any civilian carriers programing any jet trans- 
ports for cargo? 

General Tunner. I know of none. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you know of any civilian carriers programing any 
aircraft for cargo, new aircraft ? 

General Tunner. [ am unable to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is about all I have, General. 

I just want to ask you this one question: Do jet planes give any 
military advantage in transport ? 

General TunNER. Yes, sir; I think they would give a tremendous 
military advantage in transport. They could respond quicker, they 
have sak longer range, they can carry larger loads, they could fly 
nonstop, for example, from the United States to most any part of 
Europe, perhaps the Mediterranean area, and they could do the job, 
I believe, at considerably less overall cost. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, General Tunner, you have more than any living 
American lived with emergency military transport. I think that is 
a safe statement. I have reference to the Berlin airlift, the Korean 
airlift. I think when you had those C—54’s, the 18’s from the Navy, 
the R-5-D, but you also had some bombers in there; what were they, 
Bristols or Lancasters ? 

General Tunner. We had Lancasters. 

Mr. Rivers. And they could go faster than the 54, couldn’t they ? 
I believe that is right. Anyway, you had all those things to evaluate 
and resolve, you had a ragtag outfit for all intents and purposes, be- 
vause you took whatever you could get for the Berlin airlift. 

But now we have a little time on our side to prepare for our own 
airlift. Don’t you think that the committee would be wise to pay 
some attention both to the capabilities of the 133 and the 707 and the 
DC-8 that are coming out from Douglas for your future utilization ? 

General TunNner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you think we would be prudent to pay some at- 
tention to that in our report ? 

General TunNrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any other questions / 

Mr. Dorie. Just one. 

General, I want to compliment you on this very helpful statement 
of 7 pages, and I am especially ples ised to see stated in it, in 3 places, 
that you intend to propose a series of meetings with the top repre- 
sentatives of the civil air industry. 

I should think that those conferences would result in additional 
security for our Nation, and certainly should result in a clearer un- 
derstanding by this group of American industry representatives as 
to what the military mission of MAT'S really is. 
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I thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Is it your feeling we should give consideration to a 
modern inventory for a modern MATS ? 

General Tunner. When it is considered in conjunction with a 
modern Air Force. 

Mr. Partrerson. Is there somebody who is advocating that MATS 
actually go out of business, connected with the subcommittee or the 
full committee ? 

Mr. Rivers. Some people advocate that MATS get out of the pas- 
senger business completely—not on this committee. I am speaking 
of the subcommittee making its interim report. 

I come to my final question, and this is my final question: At 6 
o'clock this morning I was in my office, and I have read all these 
hearings, I have read them again and again and again. On the Ist 
of July you had a new sort of philosophy given you called the indus- 
trial fund. That is just so much money put in the bank for you to 
use; isn’t that right ? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Among which 1s this $84 million which you are going 
to pay the airlines in your implementation of their services, plus $21 
million you will get from somewhere else, the Navy and somebody 
else; is that right / 

General Tunner. The $21 million is above and beyond the indus- 
trialfund. At this time, it is. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, included in that industrial fund will be certain 
things which the Materiel Command has a need for, so the utilization 
of the fund and the wisdom of the program has yet to be seen be- 
cause we haven’t found out how it is going to work. 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you feel by having overall control of MATS is 
good business—for instance, repair and maintenance ? 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Patrrerson. Don’t they have it now? 

Mr. Rivers. No, it just started. 

Don’t you feel that since they are going to give you control of 
whom you hire to put on an X base to do an X will give you more 
control and more efficiency ¢ 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Because it puts your base commander in complete 
charge; isn’t that right ? 

General Tunner. Essentially, it gives him more control. 

Mr. Rivers. So don’t you think that is a wise move ¢ 

General Tunner. Yes, sir. I think, though, to make sure there is 
no misunderstanding, in the placing of maintenance contracts, the 
Materiel Command will have a large hand. We will work on these 
problems together, we will work very closely with the Materiel 
Command. 

Mr. Rivers. You do that now, but doesn’t the industrial fund 
change that ? 

General Tunner. No, sir; the industrial fund requires that the 
charges for maintenance by these contracts are chargeable to me, the 
MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. How can they be charged to you if you don’t have 
control ? 
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General Tunner. I will have control. I will work on the contracts 
with the Air Materiel Command, but they look at the maintenance 
of the entire Air Force as a unit. 

Mr. Rivers. Does it give you more control over maintenance? 

General Tunner. More control; yes, sir. I can expand my main- 
tenance, or I can shift it from place to place as I see the requirement 
developing. 

Mr. Rivers. Within the command ? 

General TunneER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, what else does the industrial fund give you, more 
opportunity for more efficiency, security, and training 

General Tunner. I will be able to determine the various capabili- 
ties of the segments of my command. I will be able to see in a little 
better light the relative efficiency and qualifications of the various 
segments of the command. 

Mr. Rivers. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Dore. No. 

Mr. Rivers. I wanted to touch on that, because that is a new thing. 
Mr. Kelleher and I have been talking about it. 

Mr. Ketiener. Am I correct in “believing, General, that your in- 
dustrial fund also will have income, because when you do a job now 
for somebody else you will be paid for it out of somebody else’s 
fund ? 

General Tunner. That is correct. 

Mr. Patrerson. Who? 

Mr. Ketitener. Elements of the Army, or the Air Force. It is 
not a new idea. It is only new for MATS. Ordnance and the Army 
have run that way for years. 

Mr. Parrerson. Is this going to eventually remove you, though, 
further from the Air Force? I can see where you are almost 
coming an independent organization, and you will be out from under 
the Air Force entirely. 

General Tunner. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Parrerson. Would you recommend that ? 

General Tunner. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, wait a minute, if I may interject. You are really 
under the Joint Chiefs. T hey have life and death over you. 

General Tunner. I am the executive agent, of the single manager, 
who is Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. And he delegated that authority from the Joint 
Chiefs. Who created MATS? 

Mr. Patrerson. You wear two hats, one in the Air Force and one 
in MATS? 

General Tunner. I am commander of MATS, and I work for the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and the Secretary. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, let me show you what I am talking about. 

General Tunner. My job is allocated—— 

Mr. Partrerson. Let us get this straightened out. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the Air Force come and try to get you new in- 
ventories—no, the Air Force says—— 

Mr. Parrerson. Let the general answer. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, they don’t, do they ? 
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General Tunner. The new types of aircraft that MATS receives 
are from appropriated funds. The industrial fund will have nothing 
to do—will not be involved in the procurement of new aircraft, and 
the new aircraft will come from you, with your approval, just as you 
approve new aircraft for SAC, the Training Command, Air Defense 
Command, TAC, or anyone else. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I had heard it said that the Department of 
Defense is your boss. 

General Tunner. The Department of Defense, or, rather, JCS, has 
an agency called the Joint Military Transportation Committee. 
They allocate, that committee allocates the airlift which MATS says 
it has available. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the Air Force initiate a program for procure- 
ment and modernization of MATS, or do they leave that to the De- 
partment of Defense ? 

General Tunner. The Air Force does that job, usually based on 
the recommendations of MATS, and the Air Force looks at the recom- 
mendations of MATS along with the recommendations of SAC and 
all of the other commands. They have a certain amount of money, 
and they decide how that money will be distributed in modernization. 
MATS gets some of it. The 133’s are a good example. 

Mr. Rivers. Who initiated procurement of the 133 ? 

General Tunner. The Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. The Secretary of the Air Force ? 

General Tunner. I was not on the Air Staff when it was done, 
but I am sure that the Air Force had a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Rrvers. I may be wrong, but I have heard it said on many 
occasions that you are rated as a transportation outfit for the De- 
partment of Defense, and the Air Force has not carried the ball for 
you, they have only carried it when it was required of them, they say 
that you are the responsibility of somebody else. 

Mr. Parrerson. But you are an integral part of the Air Force ? 

General Tunner. I am an integral part of the Air Force, and 
I have sat on the Air Staff for the; past year. I have had this great 
rivilege, and I have seen the very difficult problems the Air Force 
e in the distribution of the funds which are made available to 
it to improve and bring up to high state of modernization desired, 
of each of the commands, and it is a very difficult problem to decide 
exactly where the money will go. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, I am glad to hear you correct me on my infor- 
mation on your responsibility to the Department of Defense, because 
the JCS set out your mission as all missions, and you are created 
by an order, not by statute, like TAC and SAC. 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. You are created by an order, but that initiated in 
the JCS, that is why you havea Navy No. 2 man ? 

General Tunner. I have a senior naval officer, but he is not the 
No. 2 man. 

Mr. Rivers. But he is in there? 

General Tunner. He is in there, that is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you any questions, Mr. Patterson ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I wish to make a recommendation. I would like 
to go back and check the record, because I think there were some 
misle ading questions and answers. 
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Mr. Rivers. He has told me I was wrong, that he is the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force. 

General Tunner. I am responsible to the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Rivers. And if I have said anything else, I was wrong. 

General Tunner. The allocations come from an agency of the 
JCS. 

Mr. Rivers. It is really a mixture. 

General Tonner. I don’t think it is confusing to the military, in 
our establishment. 

Mr. Rivers. SAC is Air Force, that is pure and simple Air Force. 
TAC is Air Force, but MATS is not—MATS is the Department of 
Defense ? 

General Tonner. MATS has a Navy increment. 

Mr. Rivers. And MATS is an Army outfit, too, if the Army wants 
people moved. 

General Tunner. That is right; we work for the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Parrerson. Under the Air Force. 

General Tunner. Weare run by the Air Force. 

Mr. Parrerson. They are similar to my organization. I am a 
marine, but I came under the command of the Navy, and we were 
ordered by the Navy at sea. That is about the same position you are 
in, General, as far as I can see. You are almost an independent 
group, but you are still subject to the dictates of the Air Force; is 
that correct? 

General Tunner. That is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is what I think should be shown in the report. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Kelleher will change that inconsistency. 

Mr. Parrerson. Has there ever been a recommendation made to 
your knowledge to the effect that MATS would be sates: off as a se 
arate and independent group of the Air Force, the Navy, and the 
Army ? 

General Tunner. I know of none. 

Mr. Partrerson. You wouldn’t recommend anything like that. 

General Tunner. No, sir. I think the way it is organized now is 
the proper way. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think that will clear the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Is there anything else you would like to say, General 
Tunner? 

General Tunner. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I would like to thank you for taking your time to come. 
We recognize you have just taken over, and this committee stands 
ready, General Tunner, to give you any assistance we can. We rec- 
ognize the problem confronting you, and Mr. Vinson has recognized 
we should give you every help we can. From the hearings we have 
had beginning in April we have found out a lot about MATS we 
didn’t know about, but I think we are of one accord that it is an indis- 
pensable and integral part of our overall military striking force. 

Thank you, General Tunner. 

The committee will stand in recess until the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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